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a) WHO IS 


its 


a7 THE MAN 
ue Administrative head, production management, traffic 
“ | N YO U j 24 i a department, shipping floor or sales office—where is the 


. man or men who have made packing and shipping their 


m Pp ‘ A N T ) . responsibility in your plant? 


To these individuals Hinde & Dauch has an important 


in so, wk 

» ot message—a message that shows how better packing 
“ saves breakage, saves freight costs, saves packing labor, 
; QI. saves weight, saves money. This message is contained 


in a booklet, ““How to Pack It” that shows how H & D 
Package Engineers can help you to greater economy 
3 YT in your packaging methods. Write for a free copy. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 303 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio 
Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co., Packer’s Station, Kansas City Kansas. 


Canadian Address : The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto 


3 | HINDE «2 DAUCH 
Corrugated Fibre Sh bping Boxes 
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25¢ Per Copy | 
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THE NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


SPEED 


The product you sell must reach its destination with all 


possible speed at least possible cost. 


For Speedy—Capable—Dependable service, put your 
less than carload shipments on a STANDARD basis. 


STANDARD 
CARLOADING CORPORATION : 


Offices in all Principal Cities 0m 
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“The Right Way to Ship”’ 
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Coast to Coast 


Both Ways 


Are you using our Eastbound 


Service? You should be. 
EASTBOUND 


Consolidated cars of Machinery, 
Metal Automobile Parts and 
other related articles from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Seattle. 


WESTBOUND 


Consolidated cars of Machinery, 
Automobile Parts, Paints, Var- 
nishes, Tires, Drugs and other 
commodities to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle, Salt Lake City and 
Spokane. 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 


bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mar. 


1646 Transportation Bldg. - 


Chicago 


MERCHANTS wer 


and ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES _ 


HARVEY C. 
W.B. 


MILLER Presidert 
MeRKINNEY Secretary ® Treasurer 
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On Full Train Loads— 
Or Smallest of L C L Shipments— 
Speed and Safety \ | 


Service to industries on the Belt Rail- 
way Co. of Chicago lines is of the 
utmost importance to us; their suc- 
cess is our success. Modern motive 
equipment means better service. Bet- 
ter service means more business for 
(the industries and we are geared 
accordingly. Consequently new cus- 
‘ tomers, new occupants of our terri- 
tory, are constantly coming in to 
j enjoy the “twenty-five trunk line” 
fast service—at Chicago rates. 


_B. R. C. delivers to—and receives 
from—every trunk line out of 
Chicago. 


There are two universal L. C. L. 
freight stations, daily cars to all con- 
necting lines, and daily through cars 
to destinations. At Clearing there are 
modernized facilities for through 
freight. Industrial locations on the 
Belt Railway of Chicago are a com- 
bination of convenience to market, to 
distribution, manufacturing and 
sales centers, quick service to all 
parts of the country, and reasonably 
priced land, that cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


The BELT RAILWAY COMPANY 
of CHICAGO 


Industrial Department 


Hse \WAAGRES SRW ER 


F. J. WASSON 
General Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station, Chicago 


J. H. BROWN 
Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 3684 
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And the crossroads to economy. Ship from Seattle on ANY route 
to the Orient. Ship on any steamship line. YOU'LL SAVE! For 
there is far less of the great blue Pacific between Seattle and the 


Orient. Ships save days, even a week is common, when traversing 


the “Great Circle Route.” 


Modern port facilities in Seattle assure you of rapid handling and splendid care of 
merchandise. One hundred and forty-two great steamship lines sailing to all ports of the 
world give you assurance of service. Six transcontinental railroads terminate at 
Truly, 






the 





SHORT ROUTE SHIP VIA 


Seattle as a port is the crossroads to economy for you! 


SHIP VIA SEATTLE. If you’ve never done so before, try it. If you 
already ship via Seattle you won’t need encouragement to continue the 
practice. Port of Seattle tonnage is increasing each year (there are nearly 
4,000,000 tons more freight now per year than in 1920). Enjoy the sav- 
ings and privileges of Seattle’s great $10,000,000 public terminals. Profit 
by Seattle’s proximity to the Orient. Write for free information regard- 
ing Seattle, its port and position in the ever-increasing trade with the 
world’s greatest future markets. 


Address: Port of Seattle 


Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A. 





SHIPPING 


Sa uns 


Seattle. 





NEAREST AMERICAN PORT TO THE ORIENT 









Fel 





HAS YOUR 
PLANT LOCATION 


AFUTURE? 


WO factors highly essential to the stabilization 

of business are strategy and optimism. Manufac- 

turers who find their plants today so strategically 
placed that location is a strong factor in economical 
production and distribution are facing the future with 
real optimism. 


Plant location necessitates a very careful study and 
analyzation of production and distribution costs. Un- 
biased knowledge of many sections is available from 
the staff of the Agricultural and Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Norfolk and Western Railway. This 
department has at its command facts on industrial 
and agricultural conditions in every locality and com- 
munity served by the Norfolk and Western. Complete 
information as to natural resources, raw materials and 
labor supply, water, fuel, power and markets; agri- 
cultural conditions, soil and dairy production, poultry 
raising and livestock is also available. 


In the states of Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
Carolina and Maryland, along the lines of the Norfolk 
and Western, are vast supplies of diversified raw 
materials, intelligent, economic labor, favorable cli- 
mate, America’s largest bituminous coal fields, abun- 
dant supplies of hydro-electric power, unsurpassed 
rail facilities, favorable taxes, and the lowest possible 
production costs. Fertile farm lands may be had at 
reasonable prices; old colonial estates may be pur- 
chased as well as livestock and dairy farms, orchard 
land and land suitable for general fruit production. 
All the foregoing are close to the largest consuming 
markets and are served by highly developed rail 
facilities. 


Inquiries will have detailed and careful attention. 


NORFOLK.n WESTERN RAILWAY 


T. GILBERT WOOD, INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL AGENT, DEPT. 55 


ROANOKE - - - - - VIRGINIA 
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Of the fifteen railroad lines entering Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Peoria, the Peoria and Pekin Union ae 2 i i, a... 
Railway Company, a terminal and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
. . . . ° : ‘oO an no an '° 
switching line, is the connecting link Chicage, Rock Inland & Pacific Railway Company : 

; ; eveland, Cincinnati, cago . Louis Railway Company (P. & E. 
used in the interchange of all the traffic ed eces eeee Gees ype 
between Eastern and Western lines and Ilinois Terminal Company 

2s nn 8s 18 airoa ompan 
the greater portion of traffic between New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 


i i P I i il 
Northern and Southern lines passing ae ll 


through the Peoria gateway. Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


ee Sp | fae 


Excellent ; : Postal card 
icing Sys Sabre Sooo passing reports 
facilities. SS ee | promptly furnished 


Sis 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Iinois 


EBT! BRO “Sadan Gee, 
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GREAT NORTHERN 


‘PEED 


Having always considered SPEED one of the essentials of travel, 


Great Northern has initiated five successive reductions in running time. 


Note the smooth speed as you ride luxuriously on the EMPIRE 
BUILDER or the ORIENTAL LIMITED. 


To speed up your freight ship via Great Northern between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, 


Tacoma and intermediate points. Through merchandise cars to and 


trom Pacific Northwest and intermediate points. 


A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traf. Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. Meldrum 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Seattle, Wash. 


P. H. Burnham .H. 
Western Traffic Mer. General Traffic Mar. 
Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. 


T. J. Shea 


H. g. Dow 
Eastern Traffic Mor. 
233 Broadway 
New York City,N.Y. 
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BOOK OF FACTS 


rated high among industrial fact offerings, 


has gone into the Fifth Edition, just now 
off the press. Whether you have had 
former editions or not, you ought to have 
this informative book. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


KANSAS CITY 


3 — . 
Nearly 4 million people live Industrial Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me the Book of Kansas City Facts. I am interested 


within one hour by motor car 
industry. 


in the 
Name 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Firm 


Address 
City, State a 


{I saw your advertisement in Traffic World} 


from Twelth Street and Grand 
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Amos’n’ Andy se///#... << & 
but BUSH distributes it ZF 
throughout Greater « 
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ISTRIBUTION of merchandise is a 
[) vital part of the selling job. The 
Pepsodent Company knows it. Bush 
Terminal Company knows it. The result 
is that Bush Terminal distributes Pepso- 
dent throughout the New York metro- 
politan market, leaving the Pepsodent 
Company free to concentrate on making 
it and selling it. 


No sale is completed until the goods 
are delivered. It works this way: In the 
spacious warehouses of Bush Terminal 
isa large stock of Pepsodent. An order 
from a druggist appears. The quantity 
may be a gross or it may be a third of 
a dozen. All the same to Bush Terminal. 
The smoothly geared wheels of Bush 
Distribution Service turn and within a few 
hours the order is filled—with no trouble 
fo anyone in the Pepsodent organization. 


The Traffic World 


This service is strictly 4 la carte. Pepso- 
dent pays only for the services required 
by Pepsodent. This has made it possible 
for major economies to be effected. It 
permits quicker deliveries—which is only 
another way of saying sales acceleration. 


Bush will save him 3 5 9% 


Before one manufacturer learned about Bush 
for distribution his annual costs were $22,565. 
Yearly cost at Bush only $14,595. Saving 
$7,970, that is 35%. Light and power cut 


from $5,000 to $3,900, Insurance premium 
from $1,365 to $150. Trucking costs $6,000 
and elevator expense $1,200 entirely elimi- 
nated. And ona single floor at Bush he won't 
need an extra shipping man to whom he has 
been paying $2,000 a year. 





At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, 
varied service provides production 
economies and distribution efficiency. 
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Photo by Fairchild Aerial Surveys Inc., N. Y. C 
Eight enormous ocean steamship piers; 
miles of railway sidings; massive ware- 
houses; 10,000,000 square feet of floor 
space; cold storage; steam, power and 
heat in any quantity. Highest standards 
in receiving, storing and delivering goods 
and equally unrivaled facilities for 
manufacturing or distributing on an “in- 
dustrial apartment house” basis. 


Specific service for exact needs 


The services rendered by Bush Terminal are so 
broad and so varied that we can fit them exactly 
to your needs after a discussion of your indi- 
vidual sales, manufacturing and distribution prob- 
lems. Bush Terminal has a specific, specialized 
or all-inclusive service for any manufacturer who 
sells to greater New York. Ask us for fuller de- 
tails. Descriptive literature on production and 
distribution will be mailed you on request. Spe- 
cific questions will be answered in full by Bush 
expert service men, thoroughly equipped by long 
experience to help you discover just how Bush 
can help your business. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 
Executive offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. H, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 





FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION — BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Southern Pacific 
Lines serve Louis- 
iana, Texas, Ari- eh 
zona ew v 
Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, ’ 
Nevadaand Utah, shy 
the West Coast 
of Mexico; and 10a 
with its Morgan law 
Line, steamship 
lines between 
} New York and nl 
New Orleans, on 
Galveston, Uz 
Houston and be- q 
Se per 
aiveston 
voncview bf poet ut with she 
its Sunset Route, ore 
reach from Coast 
to Coast. me 
an 
she 
The new route to the* Cor 
gy Northwest offer- UD 
ing Pullman service 
between Chicago and CHICAGO 
Portland, via Fernley,i 
Alturas and Klamath me 
Falls, connecting the set 
ene and Shasta; 
. ~ outes, affordsa 
Fast, Dependable Freight Service quicker plenty Bs : 
° materially benefits ship- 
other railroad serves oten Goandivens waked. le 
such extensive territory on the Pacific Coast. f pe 
in the South and psy ad Convenient schedule is} ne 
offers so many routes for offered via the “Pacific 
trans-continental ship- Limited” to and from 
ment. Fast manifest freight and oy Ryn Bag 
e fol- 
through package car schedules are Soult aalivadiadins 7 
maintained from eastern points. ii, span ne 
Information as to these schedules or na 
the many other fast schedules avail- Lv. Portland 1015 P.M. re 
able to shippers can be obtained Ar. Open 12:00. M. . 
from any Southern Pacific freight ° 
representative listed below. 
In 
lis 
ee { ‘ al 
fe 
You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any & 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. — tl 
eT ee wisssseeceeesse.-Mealey Bidg. Detroit....................+.... Majestic Bldg. Uptown Pass. Ticket Of..531 Fifth Ave.a : 
er... ieinidin arose ned beeen 209 Morris Bldg. Havana.......... Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 Oklahoma RE aR — Bids. a 
Birmingham........... 502 Protective Life Bldg. Indianapolis............ Merchants Bank oes. Philadelphia.............--------* 9°50) pidg. : 
Amc <: Olid South Bldg. Kansas Cit Exchange Bldg. Pittsburgh. ...........- “""" "49's, Main St. q 
ok die. uh asace.0io:6.0' ee Ellicott Square Bldg. & Walnut Sts. Salt Lake City. veveece cet aae earth ‘Av. 
ree Dixie Terminal wae Exchange Bldg. Seattle. ..........-2-0- 50005 1G leton Bldg. U 
Chicago—Freight Dept.. Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis............ Metropolitan Life Bidg. See oy sngille St: 
Chicago—Paseenger Dept........ 33 W. Jackson Mexico City........... Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No. 7 Vancouver, B.C........-----+: * rohan Bids: 
Ser ei Hippodrome Bldg. Domtertey.........ccscccecs Edificio Langstroth Washington, D.C.........----.:; o' Bids: 


rrr rer Boston Bldg. New York City—Frt.-Pass........ -165 Broadway Winston-Salem, N.C......-- 613 Reynolds 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
ythicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
rads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
lw and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
oly where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 

itting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





A TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 


HE Associated Traffic Clubs of America is aiding 

greatly in the solution of the great present day 
tational transportation problem—that of the proper 
regulation and coordination of competing forms of trans- 
portation—by scheduling the subject for consideration 
at its forthcoming convention in May and asking the 
individual traffic clubs to consider and discuss it by 
listening to competent speakers, at open forum meetings, 
and in other ways. 
_ At the May convention the subject will be discussed 
in all its aspects by prominent representatives of all 
forms of transportation. These speakers will not neces- 
“rily officially represent the crystallized sentiment of 
their industries—which may not even have agreed on 
aly definite policy—but they will discuss the matter 
intelligently—though, perhaps, selfishly—and thus stim- 
ulate thought and furnish facts and ideas for considera- 


tion. The individual clubs can and should operate in 
the same manner by inducing their members to inform 
themselves as adequately as possible as to the issues 
involved, to discuss them, and to listen to others discuss 
them. It is only out of understanding that wise decision 
can come, and much of the effect of false theory and 
misleading statements of fact can be removed in this 
way. 


EQUALIZATION OF REGULATION 

ISCUSSION as to what is the best and most prac- 

tical method of bringing about the equalization of 
regulation of competing forms of transportation must 
proceed on the assumption that equalization is a thing 
to be desired—else there is no reason for discussing it at 
all. We assume that most unbiased and qualified 
thinkers, as well as those who hope to profit by such 
a policy, believe that there should be equalization, either 
by taking regulation off the railroads, or by putting it on 
their competitors, or by both methods. They differ, 
however, as to the method to be followed. 

We recognize that there are difficulties—perhaps 
insurmountable difficulties—to be encountered in trying 
either method, but we believe it to be more logical and 
at least no more difficult to attempt to meet the situation 
by relieving the railroads of some of the burdens they 
bear and thus, to that extent, putting them on an even 
basis with their competitors, than to attempt it by 
putting on their competitors regulation that does not 
now exist and for which there may be no reason other 
than the necessity for equalization. 

In the first place, the ordinary person rebels at a 
proposal to burden an industry, like the motor transport 
industry, for instance, with regulatory measures and 
thus increase somewhat the cost of motor transportation, 
merely because the railroads are so burdened. It does 
not appeal to them that the actual cost must be paid 
by somebody and that the proper way to collect it is by 
means of rates paid by shippers. They only compare the 
rates that the motor vehicles can make and the service 
they can give with the rates and the service of the rail- 
roads. It is hard to reason with them beyond this point. 

In the second place, it is pretty generally admitted, 
aside from any consideration of equalization, that the 
railroads are over-burdened with regulation and that it 
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Daylight travel via Illinois Terminal 
is increasingly attractive under anew 
seating arrangement now offered 
the passengers; in which parlor car 
comfort is found at day coach rates. 
The traveler's individual taste is met 
by new, luxuriously upholstered 
chairs which combine reclining and 
revolving features not usually found 
in coach travel. 


The Ow/l, sleeping car train nightly 
between St. Louis and Peoria, offers 
the added luxury and convenience 
of private rooms, single or en suite, 
with spring bed, individual toilet 
facilities, upholstered chair, reading 
lamp, electric fan, etc., on the follow- 


ing schedule: 
11.45 PM Ly. St. Louis, Mo. Ar. 6.30 AM 
3.55 AM Ly. Springfield, Ill. Lv. 2.25 AM 
6.15 AMAr. Peoria, Ill. Lv. 11.45 PM 
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gould be foolish to extend such a policy to still other 
rms of transportation, for any reason. There is a lot 
wp that. Now would seem to be an opportune time to 
remove some of the unnecessarily burdensome regulation 
jat hampers the railroads. In addition to its inherent 
ijustice, there is also the argument that their com- 
titers do not have to bear the same burden. In other 
sods, now is the time to take advantage of a strategic 
jtvation to do something that ought to be done anyhow. 

Then, we are confronted by the fact that attempts 
to put additional regulation on any form of transporta- 
jon that competes with the railroads are opposed, not 
uly by the particular agency that it is proposed to 
regulate, but by all the other competing agencies as well 
_for the reason that they see that the principle applies 
all of them, and if one is regulated they all must be. 
easures to regulate motor transport on the ground that 
wualization ought to be achieved would be opposed by 
he inland waterways and the intercoastal steamships, 
is well as by the motor vehicles. There would be a 
wlitical fighting front that would be hard to penetrate. 
On the other hand, it is not only pretty generally 
ielieved by the public that the railroads are over-regu- 
lated, but how could other agencies of transportation 
ibject to relief for the railroad from burdens of regula- 
tion that they do not themselves bear? 

So, from every point of view, we think the friends 
if equalization ‘ought to contend, first, for removal of 
necessary burdens from the railroads instead of urging 
that the same burdens be put on the competitors of the 
vtilroads. Perhaps the removal of what we call unnec- 
«sary burdens would not fully accomplish equalization— 
jut that is a problem that can be considered when we 
come to it. 


COMMISSION TRANSPORT INQUIRY 

HE Fess-Parker resolution for an investigation and 

study by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
ransportation as conducted by the various interstate 
‘commerce agencies is, we believe, a move in the right 
lirection. As early as last November we advocated in 
these columns such a study, though our idea was that it 
‘hould be by a special commission appointed by President 
foover for that purpose. A little later, in connection 
vith a suggestion made by a speaker at the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, it was reported that the Secretary 
‘f Commerce had under consideration the matter of set- 
‘ing up a transportation commission or council to make 
istudy of the entire transportation problem with a view 
“promoting a program of coordination of all transport 
‘gencies. But nothing more has been heard about that. 

Our idea was that the special commission should be 
“posed of representatives of all kinds of transporta- 
‘on, shippers, economists, members of Congress, and 
— of regulatory agencies, such as the Interstate 
‘mmerce Commission and the U. S. Shipping Board. 
Perhaps that suggestion might be open to the objection 


that President Hoover’s standing is so bad with Congress 
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that a report from a commission appointed by him would 
meet with scant consideration, though we were not 
thinking entirely of a report to be translated into legis- 
lation by Congress. A part of our thought was that 
such a report would be a good thing for the country to 
have—that it would dispel much of the ignorance that 
clouds the situation and put an end to a lot of unsound 
propaganda. But also there was the danger that such a 
commission, made up of all sorts of men and interests, 
might return something like the famous “Wickersham 
report,’ meaning nothing. Of course, an investigation 
and study by Congress itself is unthinkable, if we hope 
for valuable results. There is too much radicalism and 
too much politics in Congress. What a commission 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce would amount 
to would depend on how it was constituted, of course, 
and it might be open to some of the same objections 
applied to our own idea. 

It may be that to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission conduct the investigation and make the 
report is the wisest plan that could be adopted. We did 
not suggest it (though we thought of it) partly for the 
reason that the Commission might be accused of looking 
at the problem too much from the railroad angle (though 
we do not think it would do so) and partly because the 
Commission already has its hands full. No doubt, if it 
could find the time, its study would be pretty conclusive. 

Of course, the resolution providing for the inquiry 
may not be adopted—and one of the reasons why it may 
not is that it emanates from railroad sources. That, 
however, is not a valid objection. The investigation 
ought to be made, regardless of who wants it or does not 
want it, and we hope it will be provided for. It seems 
hopeless to confront the present transportation tangle, 
with all the elements of self interest involved, without 
a scientific study made by competent persons with a view 
to presenting the facts. 


DEADWOOD LINES 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 

The interstate commerce act gave to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission complete control over the construction of 
new railroad mileage and over the abandonment of existing 
mileage in that none could be built or abandoned without its 
permission. Since passage of the Transportation Act in 1920 
the Commission has received 484 applications to abandon a total 
of 8,024 miles of track. Of these applications there have been 
granted 456 involving 7,394 miles; the balance has been denied. 
Before consenting to abandonment the Commission must find 
that it is “required” by “present or future public convenience 
and necessity”; if it cannot so find it must withhold its approval. 

It will be observed from the figures quoted that consent has 
been given in about 94% of the applications. So far as first 
track is concerned it is an interesting fact that since passage 
of the Transportation Act slightly more mileage has been aban- 
doned than has been constructed, but there is now a relatively 
larger amount of new mileage under construction than in some 
time, principally in Texas and the Pacific coast states. 

Speaking roughly, one-half the country’s railroad business is 
done by about 10% of the country’s mileage; of the remaining 
half, 48% is done by 60% of the mileage, so that the remaining 
30% of the mileage does but 2% of the business. Mileage in- 
cludes, of course, branch lines. The 30% referred to consists 


largely of branches and short lines. It is a very practical ques- 
tion whether one-half at least of this mileage is not ripe and 
over-ripe for abandonment. 

Those who have been concerned in the proceedings before 
the Commission in cases of applications to abandon railroad 
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mileage, especially in recent years, know that the testimony 
on both sides is almost always of the same character. Appli- 
cants present figures showing a drying up of traffic and con- 
sequent operating deficit. Exhaustion of forest or mining 
sources of freight, to reach which the mileage was originally 
constructed, is a frequent feature. Of equal or almost equal 
frequency is the diversion of freight and passengers to the high- 
ways, leading to the same red ink. Protestants invariably lay 
much stress on the need of the remaining dwellers along the 
line for service; insist that the railroad virtually invited them 
to settle on its line and owes an obligation to continue to serve 
them; point out that the branch line loss is small when com- 
pared to the system’s profits as a whole; aver that the appli- 
cant railroad has not made a real effort to develop business by 
giving good service; urge that the prospects are much brighter 
than the applicant professes to believe, and—occasionally— 
make liberal, if a trifle vague, promises of better support. 

Upon cross-examination, however, they admit to a free use 
of busses and trucks but plead that at certain times in the 
year the condition of the highways will not permit it and they 
must then have a railroad on which to fall back. And, anyhow, 
if the railroad would only improve its service and show some 
disposition to go after business, they are sure all would eventu- 
ally be right. 

So runs the tale in general. The fact that 94% of the 
applications in the past ten years have been granted, notwith- 
standing the natural—and proper—tendency of the Commission 
to give full weight to the public’s need for transportation, in- 
dicates that in all probability the time is ripe for a thorough 
overhauling of the 30% of the country’s mileage that carries but 
2% of the country’s business, and for removing deadwood that 
is in fact really deadwook. Between 1920 and 1929 motors and 
busses took away one-third of the railroad passenger traffic of 
1920 and all the increase, if any, since then. It is interesting to 
note that in the same period trucks took about the same pro- 
portion of railroad less-than-carload freight and some carload 
freight besides. It is not at all hard to believe that, as Mr. 
Loree said some four years ago, 30,000 miles of track should 
be scrapped as no longer needed. It is not to be forgotten that 
—theoretically at least—these 30,000 miles figure in the total 
railroad plant which is to be supported by the rates paid by the 
public. 


Nor is this all. Passenger stations on railroads generally 
throughout the country are spaced according to the needs of 
bygone days when the horse and buggy exclusively occupied 
the public highways. In those days a five-mile drive was apt 
to mean a 30 to 40 minute ride; today with the country motor- 
ized to the point where almost the entire population can take 
the road simultaneously, a five-mile ride is a matter of 15 to 
20 minutes at most—counting traffic stops. A great many of 
these stations should be abandoned. 


Abolition of grade crossings has been in the air for a gen- 
eration and most of the statutes on the subject antedate the 
time when there were not a million motors on the roads of the 
country, where now there are about 25 times as many. One 
railroad (largely in the states of New York and New Jersey) 
has been for years taking out grade crossings yet has more 
today than when it began to take them out. Is the division of 
costs originally arranged between state and carrier a fair divi- 
sion today? 


Considering the revolutionary change that has occurred in 
the country’s transportation habits in the past 15 years, and 
having in mind the absolute necessity for railroads which must 
continue still to handle at least 75% of all freight moving in the 
country—including the Great Lakes’ traffic—it seems clear that 
clearance of deadwood in railroad plant is a most desirable 
thing, coupled with improvement of service on the plant when 
thus cleaned up. Railroad managers might today well insti- 
tute a thorough survey of their properties with this end in view. 
People cannot expect to have a railroad at command which they 
do not intend to use during nine months in the year, nor can 
they expect to have a railroad for their private “convenience 
and necessity.” Yet this is what the representations of pro- 
testants in abandonment cases frequently amount to—and little 
more! 


SHIPPER APPEAL OPPOSED BY I. C. C. 


While it says it is in sympathy with the thought that ship- 
pers should have the right of appeal to test the legality of its 
orders, the Commission is opposed to legislation along that 
line proposed by the National Industrial Traffic League and 
embodied in S. 5225, a bill to that effect introduced by Senator 
Couzens, of Michigan, at the request of the League. Opposition 
to the enactment of that measure was made known to Senator 
Couzens in a letter sent to him by Commissioner Eastman as 
chairman of the Commission’s legislative committee. When the 
letter came to the knowledge of the League that organization 
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sent a bulletin to its members relating the fa , 
comment on them. 4 Cts and making 
“The only objection that has developed to the bij! fro 
quarter, so far as we have been able to ascertain” roca 
bulletin, “is that now voiced for the first time in the letter he 
referred to, a copy of which is attached.” - 
“This is the second time,” continues the bulletin, “that 
efforts of the League to obtain legislation conferring ‘upon be . 
pers some right of review of Commission orders has beep kill 
by the opposition of the Commission.” ed 
However, the executive committee of the League has 
siderd the matter and has come to the conclusion that th 
League should continue its efforts to obtain legislation givi 7 
the right of legal action on both negative and affirmative anda 
that shippers may think render them legal injury. ’ 

“The opposition of the Commission,” further says the 
League’s bulletin, “will, of course, make it much more difficu); 
for anything to be accomplished unless the League members will 
actively support the League officers and committees jp their 
efforts to secure such legislation. As the League has gone op 
record several times in favor of legislation of this character it 
is assumed that no further action is necessary, but this circula; 
is given to members that they may be advised of the presen; 
status of the subject.” 

The bulletin, issued by Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary 
is formally approved by R. C. Fulbright, chairman of th 
League’s legislative committee. That approval is taken by thos 
who know about the matter as indicating that publication oj 
the Eastman letter and the executive secretary was not merel; 
for information but notice to the Commission that in this 
matter it would have the active opposition of the organizatioy 
that frequently has fought on its side in controversies. 

The Commission, in its letter, said that anyone showing 3 
legal injury had a right to go to the courts. It said that wher 
the provisions of the Couzens bill were considered in their 
relation to the holdings in Sprunt & Son vs. United States, 28] 
U. S. 249, a case involving the relationship of rates on cotton 
to the Texas ports, as between up-town and water-front com. 
presses, “it becomes evident that the purpose of the bill ig to 
change by legislation the law as applied in the Sprunt case.” 
in which the court denied the right of the shipper to maintain 
the action. The grounds for the opposition of the Commission 
are set forth in the following: 


While we are in sympathy with the thought that shippers should 
have the same right as carriers have to test the legal validity of 
Commission orders by court proceedings, we are of the opinion that 
this bill is objectionable in several respects. Nor is it clear to ws 
that any proposed legislation can be framed which would grant 
shippers the right to institute and maintain suits under circun- 
stances such as existed in the Sprunt case without danger of greatly 
impairing the administrative procedure of the Commission, which 
has been developed to its present state over a long period of time. 

If a right were conferred upon “a “to the enjoyment of 
the rates, services, and practices as published from time to time 
in tariffs of carriers subject to this act, free from restraint except 
by lawful orders of the Commission,’’ such right might be used 
extensively to tie up in court proceedings important rate orders 
where the Commission makes extensive readjustments of rates in 
a wide territory. In such cases there are usually increases in some 
rates and reductions in others. The courts have repeatedly held 
that the Commission’s findings are prima facie correct. There is 
thus a presumption of the validity of the Commission’s orders which 
has influenced the courts to deny requests for temporary injunctions 
in a great majority of cases. Because of the nature of the statutory 
right which it undertakes to confer, the effect of this bill, if enacted, 
would probably be to change this presumption to one of invalidity 
and cause the courts, in a great many instances, to issue temporary 
injunctions and possibly also stays pending appeal. Under the bill 
a would be entitled to the continuance of the rates which 
would be changed by the Commission’s order (unless they were Vdl- 
untarily changed by the carriers in the absence of a pending sult), 
if that order were uniawful. In view of this right, any shipper whose 
rate was ordered increased (even though the rate were too low), 
would be in a position to institute suit to enjoin the Commission's 
order and to seek a temporary injunction preventing the order 
going into effect until its lawfulness had been judicially determined 
Such court determination would require several months, possibly 2 
year or longer. Thus certain shippers, or even one shipper, might 
be able to prevent a Commission order from becoming effective and 
in this way prevent other affected shippers from securing relief from 
burdensome rates for a long period of time. This delay might evel 
be extended until final determination of the suit by the Supreme 
Court, for even if the district court should find the Commission 
order valid, it might be influenced to grant a stay preventing & 
forcement of the order pending appeal to the Supreme Court, ® 
bye oe the positive nature of the right which the Dill undertakes 
o confer. 


BUNKER COAL FIGHT 
The Commission refused to suspend the tariffs of souther2 
carriers reducing rates on bunker coal from mines in Alabamé 
to New Orleans, La., Chalmette, La., Gulfport, Miss., and Pensa 
cola, Fla., against which mine operators supplying bunker coal to 
ships at Hampton Roads ports and railroads serving those p? 
protested. (See Traffic World, February 7, p. 339.) The : 
became effective February 15. The statement that some of t 
tariffs were dated to be effective on February 11 was an 7 
taken from the protest of northern operators. The tariff 
effective dates of February 15 and later days. 
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Washington 
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Maj.-Gen. Clarence R. Edwards was the 
son of a Civil War colonel whose civil life 
work was that of being, many of his friends 
believed, the best wholesale grocer ever in 
Cleveland, O. They believed that, notwith- 
standing the fact that Mark A. Hanna was 
also something of a wholesale grocer and merchant of other 
commodities, including iron, steel and coal. 

Col. “Billy” Edwards thought his son, Clarence, who was 
buried in Arlington this week with military honors marked with 
signs of sorrow felt by the men of the Yankee division com- 
manded by him in the World War, should become a wholesale 
grocer. But the boy thought otherwise. His family was influ- 
ential and it was not hard for Clarence to get to West Point. 

The first time young Edwards came into public notice was 
when he was mentioned, flatteringly, for the way he had pro- 
vided for the comfort of an expedition sent out after Indians. 
The bluff grocer in Cleveland, who took pride in the fact that 
he had started Maud S. when she made the lowest mark ever 
made by a trotter with the old-fashioned high wheel sulky, read 
the notices bestowed on Clarence with obvious signs of pride. 
But he could not give up his regret that Clarence had not de- 
cided to follow the family business. 

“Humph!” ejaculated the colonel, “spoiled a d—— good 
groceryman to make a poor soldier.” 


General Edwards 
would Not Be 
a Grocer 





A little more than six years ago, 
Calvin Coolidge, according to general 
belief, became a bit anxious about de- 
mands for farm relief. Prior to that 
time, Senator Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, and Representative Hoch, of 
Kansas, also anxious about farm relief, offered a resolution in 
which freight rate revision was treated as a form of farm relief. 
The House adopted the Hoch resolution. The Senate interstate 
commerce committee joined the Smith resolution to the Hoch 
resolution. Then Smith, chairman of the committee, carried 
the united resolution around in his pocket. 

At a sausage and cakes breakfast attended by farm leaders 
and others, including Smith, the thought was put out that some- 
thing should be done about a suggestion made by Coolidge in 
his annual message of 1923 for an overhauling of the freight 
rate structure. Thereupon, Smith, in the Senate, put through 
Congress the two-headed thing he had been carrying around in 
his pocket. The Interstate Commerce Commission treated it 
seriously, though many thought it just a gesture, and initiated 
the Hoch-Smith investigations. 


Now we have a revision of the rates on petroleum products, 
Which, in some places, will be higher and, in some places, lower 
than at present. It comes on the heels of a move by the rail- 
roads and the independent oil operators of the midcontinent, 
southwestern and Pacific coast fields to bring about a divorce 
of the big oil companies and their pipe lines. In fact, the two 
Hoch-Smith oil proceedings in respect were brought to the final 
report stage just twenty-four hours ahead of a hearing before 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce on 
a bill introduced by the same Representative Hoch subjecting 
pipe lines and all other common carriers to the commodities 
clause of the interstate commerce act, railroad companies now 
being the only ones subject thereto. 


While the railroad executives adopted, in November, as part 
of their policy program, such a divorce, the Hoch bill was not 
their suggestion. It came from the independent oil producers— 
that is, producers not connected with any of the large integrated 
oil companies owning and operating wells, pipe lines, tank steam- 
ers, refineries, and marketing organizations. 

_ And what is to be the outcome of the revision ordered 
12 the two Hoch-Smith reports? As to railroad revenues, on 
paper, the answer is a cipher. Money is to be taken from the 
railroads in some places and given to them in other places— 
o paper. What is going to be the actual outcome nobody who 
has a high regard for his reputation as a prophet seems willing 
‘0 say. Commissioner Eastman suggests that, so far as revenue 
's concerned, the thing is no more than a benevolent gesture. 
He thinks the railroads had better forget the maximum rates 
Permitted and prepare to meet the competition that is here and 


And Now Hoch, Smith, 
and Coolidge Have 
Stirred Up Oil 
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that is foreseen by reason of the coming of gasoline pipe lines 
and tank trucks. 

And what about agricultural products? If the railroads are 
not to have an increase in revenue, how, it might be asked, can 
rates on the products of agriculture be reduced? Reductions 
were made in the Hoch-Smith grain case. But the reduction 
in rates ordered in that case have long since been discounted in 
the market places, and the farmer will get nothing. His prices 
have gone down, seemingly, in more than full measure with 
the not yet established lowered grain rates. The farmer’s prices 
went down when the export rates were cut, at the suggestion 
of the White House. Buyers, not sellers, always seem to be 
able to make good their demand for lower prices when freight 
rates are lowered, either actually or prospectively. 

Petroleum traffic men, when the two oil reports came out, 
privately expressed the belief that the Hoch-Smith rates, if 
adopted in full by the railroads where increases were allowed, 
would result in driving oil traffic from the rails to the trucks, 
especially in view of the fact that, in many cases, the increases 
were made in short-haul rates, the very ones that afford the 
truck its opportunity. 

Expenditture of years in time and loss of business for the 
railroads seem to be the indicated results in oil of the effort 
of Messrs. Hoch, Smith and Coolidge. 





Most of the talk about the second 
or short session of Congress being a 
“lame duck” or “suicide” session is not 
worth the paper on which it is repro- 
duced. Even saying that is holding 
paper at a figure below its real value. 

Congress, without an amendment to the Constitution, such 
as the lacrymose Norris, of Nebraska, has been talking about 
for many years, has the power to correct all the correctable ills 
he suggests as flowing from the short session. The Constitu- 
tion says Congress shall meet once a year, on the “first Monday 
in December, unless they shall by law appoint a different day.” 

There is nothing, other than Congress’s own practices, to 
prevent the law-making body changing its meeting days. Norris 
weeps because, in his view, the short session, lasting from De- 
cember to March in the second year of the terms of members 
of the House, automatically adjourns takes place at noon March 
4 in the odd numbered years. The men who were defeated for 
reelection the preceding November or did not run therefore vote 
after they know they have retired or been defeated. Norris 
seems to think that that is against the interest of the people on 
the theory, perhaps, that a man is less honest after defeat than 
before. Therefore, he desires to abolish the “lame duck” session 
by amending the Constitution. 

Terms of congressmen begin March 4 in the odd numbered 
years because the Continental Congress, in September, 1788, 
declared, under the authority conferred on it by the Constitution, 
that operations under the Constitution should be begun on “the 
first Wednesday in March next.” That is the day on which 
George Washington should have been inaugurated, but he was 
not. Soon after the first Congress met, a joint committee of 
the two houses decided that the terms of senators and representa- 
tives began March 4 and necessarily terminated March 3. In- 
asmuch as, by common consent, daily sittings of Congress were 
begun at noon, it was decided, about 1851, that the term of a 
senator necessarily extended to noon of March 4, as the legis- 
lative day began and ended at noon of the calendar day. 

One of the arguments made by Norris is that the work at 
the short session is slipshod, that important legislation fails or 
that bad legislation gets through, because noon of March 4 
arrives. Inasmuch as noon of March 4 will arrive regardless 
of the time of assembling of a session, that trouble cannot be 
obviated. Human beings are prone to put off things until the 
last minute and, even if Congress assembled the day after elec- 
tion, something would remain undone on expiration day. 


Lame Duck Session 
Talk Largely 
Tommy Rot 





Those who specialize in valuation 
work have a new form of amusement. 
It is to find a formula the Commission 
is believed to use in getting out the 
excess income reports. An added 
pastime is to speculate as to the 
weight the Commission assigns to cost of “reproduction new” 
in purported obedience to the decision in the O’Fallon case. 
There is a conclusion, not altogether general but widespread, 
that the Commission “splits the difference” and gives that value 
at one-half claimed by the railroads. 

However, the formula relates to the depreciation of the 
original cost. In the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
excess income report, the Commission evoked a roar of protest 
by depreciating the original cost about 24 per cent. It frankly 
set forth what the railroad valuation experts would call its evil 
work. But in the more recent Norfolk and Western report 
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(elsewhere in this issue) there is no such display of evil doing. 
But it is insisted that it has used the formula whereby it 
depreeiates the original cost, just the same. The interest lies 
in arranging the figures used by the Commission in such way 
to show a depreciation by about 24 per cent, though the Com- 
mission itself has not supplied the figures as it did in the older 
R. F. and P. ease. 

When the juggling is completed the expert yells “Ailya,’ 
the same being Hungarian for hurrah. It does not mean quite 
as much as Eureka or Excelsior. 





The Association of Practition- 
ers before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued the 
proceedings of its first annual 
meeting, held in this city the last two days of October last year, 
in a fine looking volume. It is a production of something more 
than 800 pages, including an alphabetical and geographical list 
of the names of members. The volume is prefaced with a fine 
portrait of Charles C. McChord, president of the association. 
The book also contains a reproduction of the photograph of the 
members who called on President Hoover to pay their respects, 
every person in which is easily recognized—a thing contrary 
to the rule in many such reproductions. 

Only one thing about the volume, which is sold to members 
at $38, the out-of-pocket cost, is subject to criticism. It gives 
no credit to anyone for assembling and arranging the matter 
therein contained. The assumption is that it was prepared by 
John D. Battle, the secretary of the association, Mrs. McDon- 
ough, the executive secretary, and the printing and publicity 
committee, of which Frederick I. Cox, former commissioner, is 
chairman. But the book does not give that information, which 
in later years, will cause collectors to say uncomplimentary 
things. Persons who take an interest in books like to have 
them show the authors, or compilers, if there are no authors. 


1. C. C. Practitioners 
Publish Their Proceedings 





How closely the Commission keeps in touch 
with Congress, its superior, may be judged from 
the fact that three of its men attended the hear- 
ing on the Hoch bill (elsewhere in this issue) 
pertaining to the commodities clause. Burt L. 
Smelker, an attorney in the bureau of inquiry, 
Clarence G. Jensen, the classification man in the bureau of 
traffic, and James L. Murphy, an assistant to the secretary, 
were there at the first session. Smelker’s interest was obvious. 
He is one of the attorneys in the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern case, 
in which the government is seeking to make the commodities 
clause work both ways. The others, however, seemingly rep- 
resented the Commission’s general interest.—A. E. H. 


TRANSPORT PROBLEMS IN BRITAIN 


The relationship of railroads to other transport agencies, 
a subject that is vexing those immediately concerned with 
transportation in this country, is dealt with in the third and 
final report of the Royal Commission on Transport, of Great 
Britain, that was appointed in August, 1928, to investigate and 
report on the transport problem. 

“Coordination and development of transport is the theme 
of this latest report, and although several proposals for unifica- 
tion are outlined, the commission has carefully refrained from 
expressing any definite preference,’ says Trade Commissioner 
William L. Kileoin, London, in a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

“Coordination of traffic for a particular form of transport, 
the report states, may be a matter comparatively easy to 
accomplish, but coordination of all forms of transport, and par- 
ticularly of goods, presented problems too complicated for the 
commission to tackle. 

“Four different methods—nationalization, rationalization, a 
combination of both of these, and the formation of a public 
trust—-are put forward, but oniy as suggestions for considera- 
tien rather than as definite recommendations. The commission 
expresses the opinion that any attempt at compulsion or coercion 
would be a mistake and quite ineffective in practice. 

“Nationalization is not discussed, as it would raise political 
differences of a party character on which agreement would 
be impossible. Somewhat similar considerations, it is indicated, 
apply to rationalization. 

“Regarding the possible formation of a public transport 
trust, it is suggested the main feature of such a body would 
be that it would not work for a profit; it would pay a fixed 
rate ef interest on the capital involved, and all surplus funds 
would be devoted to improvement of facilities. It would be 
entirely divorced from political action. 

“It would be necessary for the trust to have power to raise 
money for the purpose of acquiring on fair terms all forms of 
commercial transport. The conimissioners add that the changes 
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necessary would be of such magnitude, involving finanej 
tions on a very great scale, that they do not eco 
could in any case be carried out immediately. 

“In certain respects the report is strongly critica] of th 
railways. It states that, as a result of the monopoly which the 
railroads enjoy—or at least formerly enjoyed—they have . 
taken sufficient trouble to satisfy the reasonable requirements of 
traders and passengers. To recover their lost Passenger traffic 
they are urged to lower their fares, speed up traffic, and “ 
vide a seat for each passenger who joins a main-line rae 4 
its starting point. The practice of establishing road services 
in direct competition with their business as railroads igs a 
icized, the commission holding that this money could be spent 
to better advantage in electrifying suburban services wherever 
there is intensive passenger traffic. 

“The report contains a very interesting chapter on high- 
ways, in which it is urged that the existing methods of taxation 
be reversed and that in future one-third of the cost of highways 
should fall on the ratepayer and two-thirds should be borne py 
the motorist. The annual cost of the highways of Great Britain 
is placed at £60,000,000, of which the ratepayer at present 
pays £40,000,000 and the motorists £20,000,000. 

“The committee expresses the opinion that the users of 
mechanically propelled vehicles are not, as a class, paying too 
much in taxation. It is suggested that the proceeds of all taxa. 
tion at present derived from this source (including the gasoline 
tax) should be earmarked for the roads funds. The amount at 
present diverted for other purposes is about £20,000,000, s0 
that the above recommendation would not involve any increased 
assessments. 

“The horsepower tax has been briefly considered in the 
report. While admitting that the horsepower tax has been 
instrumental, even more than the McKenna duties, in protecting 
the British industry in the home market, it is stated that the 
export trade has been handicapped by this legislation. Without 
expressing any definite opinion on this matter, the committee 
recommends that a small expert committee be appointed by the 
treasury and the Ministry of Transport to investigate this sub- 
ject in consultation with the manufacturers concerned. 

“The royal commission is very definitely of the opinion that 
heavy traffic should go by rail rather than by road and therefore 
suggest that, while the use of lighter motor vehicles should be 
encouraged, the duty on vehicles exceeding 4 tons in weight 
unladen should be increased, and that on each additional ton 
there should be a further substantial increase. They see no 
reason why the duty on a vehicle of 9 to 10 tons should not be 
as high as £120 a year. The universal use of pneumatic tires 
for mechanically propelled vehicles, as provided for in the new 
road traffic act, is advocated, with tires of soft or elastic material 
where possible for locomotives. The use of steel tires should 
be made illegal. Mortgaging any portion of the income of 
the road fund is described as neither desirable nor, in present 
circumstances, practicable. 


“In view of the network of highways completed within the 
past year and the new projects now in hand, the committee is 
opposed to any schemes which would involve large additional 
sums of public money on the construction of arterial roads. 
While taking a decided stand in this connection, the committee 
is not opposed to new construction generally and considers the 
question of by-pass roads of outstanding importance. The com- 
plete reconstruction of many existing roads, the widening of 
others, the improvement of road junctions and lines of sight, 
and the strengthening of weak bridges, is also strongly advised. 
In this connection the repcrt brings out the interesting fact that 
there are 88 toll bridges and 55 toll roads in Great Britain, and 
the speedy abolition of these is urged. 


“Tramways are regarded as, if not obsolete, at any rate in 
a state of obsolescence, causing unnecessary congestion and 
danger. No additional tramways should be constructed and, 
though no definite time limit can be laid down, it is suggested 
that they should gradually disappear. Though it has been 
asserted frequently that canals are an obsolete form of trans 
port, this view is not shared by the commission, who consider 
that certain of them possess considerable value and, properly 
rationalized and developed, can render useful service.” 


, al Opera- 
nsider they 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 

A resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of Seattle pro- 
testing against an increase in the rates of the Alaska Railroad 
and asking for an appropriation of $500,000 in addition to the 
$1,000,000 for the railroad carried in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill wags submitted to the Senate this week by 
Senator Jones, of Washington, and referred to the committee 
on territories and insular affairs. A special committee of the 
Senate recently recommended that the rates of the railroad be 
substantially increased and the Secretary of the Interior advised 
that the recommendation would be made effective. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


CARBON BILLS OF LADING 


Carbon imprints tendered as original bills of lading have 
peen approved by the Commission, provided that the imprints 
are clearly legible, are free from erasures and interlineations, 
and if the forms of such bills, in all other material respects 
conform to the forms prescribed by the Commission. This ap- 
proval has been given in a supplemental report, written by Com- 
missioner Porter, in No. 4844, the bill of lading case. This sup- 
plemental report modifies the supplemental report dated July 
15, 1930, 167 I. C. C. 214. 

Among the practices condemned in the supplemental report 
of July 15, 1930, according to Mr. Porter, was the issuance of 
carbon imprints as “original” bills of lading. That condemna- 
tion brought many protests from shippers then and now using 
manifold billing machines. In November the Commission re- 
opened the case with a view to determining whether it should 
modify the report to the extent of sanctioning the use of “origi- 
nal” bills on which the entries appeared in carbon if such bills, 
in other respects conformed substantially to the forms previ- 
ously approved in 52 I. C. C. 671 and 64 I. C. C. 357. The users 
of the manifold billing machines said that the use of such ma- 
chines saved much time and labor and that condemnation of 
the use of carbon imprints as “original” bills of lading would 
result in hardship and loss. 

At the hearing, Mr. Porter said, it was universally agreed 
that the Commission should give its approval to a continuance 
of the practice of using carbon imprints. Discontinuance, he 
said, it was agreed, would doubtless result, in many instances, 
in the shipper compelling the carrier to prepare the bill of 
lading, with resulting loss in time and labor to both parties, 
the burden of preparing the bill, in practically all cases of great 
volume of shipments, being borne by the shipper. The testi- 
mony in favor of the continuance of the practice, the report 
showed, was not controverted, so that Commissioner Porter 
brought the matter down to the point of asking what limitation, 
if any, should be put upon the use of carbon imprints as origi- 
nals. His answer to that, condensed in the initial sentence 
follows: 

Upon further consideration, and in the light of the evidence 
submitted upon further hearing, we modify our supplemental re- 
port appearing in 167 I. C. C. 214, to the extent only of permitting 
of the practice by the carriers of the issuance of original bills of 
lading, which in all material respects conform to the forms hereto- 
fore approved by us, on which the entries have been imprinted by 
the use of carbon paper, provided that the carbon imprint tendered 
to the carrier for issuance, and issued by such carrier, is clearly 


and distinctly legible, and the bill of lading free from erasures and 
interlineation. No order in the case is necessary. 


Commissioner Farrell noted a dissent, leaving the inference 
that the decision met the views of ten of the eleven commis- 
sioners. 


PAYMENT OF FREIGHT CHARGES 


; Asserting that it has no authority to issue an order requir- 
Ing carriers to grant any credit and that it is within the dis- 
cretion of the carriers to refuse to extend any credit or to 
extend credit for a shorter period than the maximum prescribed 
by it, the Commission, by division 3, in a report written by 
Commissioner Aitchison, in Ex Parte 73, in re section 3 of 
interstate commerce act as amended February 28, 1920, and 
March 4, 1927, opinion No. 16419, 171 I. C. C. 268-82, has modified 
rules and regulations for the prompt payment of transporta- 
tion rates and charges prescribed in 57 I. C. C. 591, to become 
effective March 10, as follows: 


: The carrier, upon taking precautions deemed by it to be sufficient 
i assure payment of the tariff charges within the credit periods 
on specified. may relinquish possession of freight in advance of 
the payment of the tariff charges thereon and may extend credit in 
pe amount of such charges to those who undertake to pay such 
arges, such persons herein being called shippers, for a period of 
hours, computed as hereinafter set forth. 
tart here retention of possession of freight by the carrier until the 
dele Tates and charges thereon have been paid will retard prompt 
poe or will retard prompt release of equipment or station facil- 
dan the carrier, upon taking precautions deemed by it to be suffi- 
period - assure payment of the tariff charges within the credit 
~s herein specified, may relinquish possession of the freight in 
on" of the payment of the tariff charges thereon and may extend 
oe — in the amount of such charges to shippers for a period of 
ours, to be computed as hereinafter set forth. 
coll — @ carrier has relinquished possession of freight and 
wrens ed the amount of tariff charges represented in a freight bill 
trel ated by it as the total amount of such charges, and another 
ent bill for additional charges is thereafter presented to the 


shipper, the carrier may extend credit in the amount of such addi- 
tional charges for a period of 30 days, to be computed as hereinafter 
set forth, from the date of the presentation of the subsequently 
presented freight bill. 


Where icing charges are not published in the tariffs at fixed 
amounts determinable at the time the shipment moves from point of 
origin, and where freight charges are prepaid and icing charges are 
to be paid by the consignor, the carrier, upon taking precautions 
deemed by it to be sufficient to assure prompt payment of the tariff 
charges within the credit period herein specified, may relinquish 
possession of the freight in advance of the payment of the icing 
charges and may delay presentation of bills for such icing cpesene 
for a period not exceeding 15 days after the end of the calendar 
month during which the charges accrued and may extend credit in 
the amount of such charges for 15 days from the presentation of the 
bill for such charges. 

Where the amount of demurrage charges is determinable under 
average agreements made in accordance with tariff provisions, the 
carrier, upon taking precautions deemed by it to be sufficient to 
assure prompt payment of the tariff charges within the credit period, 
may delay the presentation of bills for such demurrage charges for 
a period not to exceed 15 days from the expiration of the authorized 
demurrage period and may extend credit in the amount of the demur- 
rage charges accruing during the demurrage period for 15 days 
from the presentation of the bill for such charges. 

Where the freight bill is presented to the shipper prior to, or at 
the time of, delivery of the freight, the 48-hour and 96-hour periods 
of credit shall run from the first 12 o’clock midnight following the 
delivery of the freight. 

Where the freight bill is presented to the shipper subsequent to 
the time the freight is delivered, the 48-hour and 96-hour periods 
of credit shall run from the first 12 o’clock midnight following the 
presentation of the freight bill. 7 

Every carrier shall present freight bills for all transportation 
charges except those herein specifically excepted to shippers prior 
to the first 12 o’clock midnight following delivery of the freight, 
except that when information sufficient to enable the carrier to com- 
pute the tariff charges is not then available to the carrier at the 
delivery point, the freight bills shall be presented not later than 
the first 12 o’clock midnight following the day upon which sufficient 
information becomes available to the delivering agent of the carrier. 

Shippers may elect to have their freight bills presented by means 
of the United States mails, and when the mail service is so used 
the time of mailing by the carrier shall be deemed to be the time 
of presentation of the bills. In case of dispute as to the time of 
mailing the post mark shall be accepted as showing such time. 

Sundays and legal holidays, other than Saturday half-holidays, 
may be excluded from the computation of the periods of credit. 

The mailing by the shipper of valid checks, drafts, or money 
orders, which are satisfactory to the carrier, in payment of freight 
charges within the credit periods allowed such shipper may 
deemed to be the collection of the tariff charges within the credit 
period for the purposes of these rules. In case of dispute as to the 
time of mailing the post mark shall be accepted as showing such 
time. 


Commissioner Aitchison explained that the original report, 
57 I. C. C. 591, and the order therein entered June 4, 1920, pre- 
scribed rules and regulations for the prompt payment of trans- 
portation charges, and fixed 96 hours as the maximum time for 
which carriers should extend credit. He said no changes were 
sought in the modified rules prescribed in 59 I. C. C. 456, as 
applicable to the payment of demurrage charges on tidewater 
coal handled by the tidewater coal exchanges at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Hampton Roads; in 63 I. C. C. 375, 
as applicable on export traffic loaded in the vessels from rail- 
road piers; or in 69 I. C. C. 351, on traffic from and to Bartle, 
Calif., originating at or consigned to certain interior points not 
served by railroad, and that those modified rules would not be 
further considered. 


Attention ws directed to the change made by Congress in 
section 3, paragraph 2, of the act, March 4, 1927, by omitting the 
words “assure prompt payment” and substituting therefor the 
words “govern the settlement.” 


Mr. Aitchison said it was the clear intendment of the statute 
prior to its amendment that the carriers’ business should be 
conducted on a cash basis. Continuing, he said: 


To assure this purpose they were prohibited from relinquishing 
their lien on freight transported until all charges thereon had been 
paid, except under such rules as we prescribed to assure prompt 
payment of such charges. The statute, as interpreted by us, did 
not authorize us to prescribe rules permitting the carriers to extend 
credit to shippers in order that shippers might audit their freight 
= and thereby guard against claims for overcharges or under- 
charges. 

The only change in the law made by the amendment is that now 
we are not restricted to making rules that assure prompt paymént 
of freight charges. We may permit carriers to extend credit for a 
reasonable time to shippers for the purpose of auditing freight bills 
or to meet other exigencies of business, but we cannot make a 
Mandatory order prescribing a period of credit which ¢arriers must 
allow. It is within the discretion of the carriers to refuse to extend 
any credit or to extend credit for a shorter period than the maximum 
prescribed by us. 


The proceeding, continued the report, was reopened for fur- 
ther hearing on petition of the National Industrial Traffic 
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League, which alleged that the present rules were unworkable 
and that there were numerous unavoidable violations thereof 
by both carriers and shippers. The League asked that the rules 
be modified so as to allow shippers a longer period of time 
within which to pay freight charges. The Association of Rail- 
way Executives denied the League’s allegations and asked that 
the request be refused. A number of individual shippers and 
firms appeared at the hearing in support of both parties. 

Commissioner Aitchison said each carrier had formulated 
its own rules governing the extension of credit to its patrons 
and that therefore the practices were not uniform. Generally, 
said he, the carriers appeared to have established two periods 
for the collection of transportation charges, one of 48 hours and 
one of 96 hours, but that all carriers did not require that the same 
conditions precedent exist before granting credit for such peri- 
ods. After going into some detail as to the practices, he said 
the general rule seemed to be that the granting of credit for 
96 hours was discouraged, and that bond was required, although 
there were some exceptions, some carriers being more liberal 
than others in both particulars. 

Petitioners generally advocated an extension of the credit 
period for a maximum period of seven or eight days. They 
did not propose, continued the report, any specific changes in 
the present regulations for the purpose of meeting what they 
said were the reasonable demands of business, except as to 
payment of undercharges and certain accessorial charges. The 
carriers proposed that the hour of 4 p. m. in the present rules 
be changed so as to allow the presentation or mailing of freight 
bills at any time prior to midnight. Continuing, the report said: 


Petitioners generally say that they do not desire credit as a matter 
of financial accommodation. Three primary reasons why they be- 
lieve they should have an extension of time within which to pay 
freight charges are shown below. 

Sufficient time should be allowed for the checking of the cor- 
rectness of the bills rendered as to the weights applied, the rates, 
extensions and charges. 

2. Reasonable time should be allowed for determination of the 
receipt of the goods by the consignee of whom payment is demanded, 
the condition of the goods, and that the goods were in fact consigned 
to or intended for such consignee. 

3. Sufficient time should be permitted to avoid unreasonable and 
extraordinary expense to consignees and consignors for clerical hire 
in the matter of auditing, checking, and vouchering of the _ bills, 
including the avoidance of unnecessary expense of numerous checks 


in payment of bills. 

The evidence is convincing that when freight bills are properly 
rendered and the handling thereof is given preferred and expedited 
attention, it is practicable for most shippers whose offices are located 
near the point of delivery to determine whether the goods have been 
delivered, whether the freight bill covers traffic belonging to the 
consignee, and to check and pay the freight bills within 48 hours. 
There are few instances under such circumstances. where 96 hours 
is not ample for the purposes stated. 


After reviewing testimony as to the need for more time for 
paying freight bills and the presentation of erroneous freight 
bills, the report said that although some of the errors in freight 
bills were directly chargeable to consignors because of errors 
in billing, “the evidence as a whole shows that as to the traffic 
of many shippers there is much room for improvement in the 
rendition of freight bills, not only as to the amount of the 
charges but as to their legibility and the completeness of the 
information shown thereon. Certain of the carriers are endeavor- 
ing to bring about such improvement. .. Carriers generally will 
be expected to extend their efforts and take the necessary 
action to substantially reduce the number of erroneous freight 
bills and to determine that the bills when rendered are legible 
and contain the data specified in, In the Matter of Freight Bills, 
29 I. C. C. 496. The prompt presentation of correct freight bills 
in proper form will go far towards removing the difficulties 
many of the petitioners are now encountering in paying their 
freight bills within the allowed credit period.” 

Commissioner Aitchison said petitioners contended that the 
present regulations were not being complied with and pointed 
to many violations of the act. He said although violations 
caused by loss or misplacement of freight bills and other errors 
due to human frailties constituted a large proportion of the 
total violations, others were clearly due to carriers’ and shippers’ 
indifference to the requirements of the law. Continuing, the 
commissioner, in part, said: 


The law requires that charges for the transportation of freight 
must be paid within the credit period allowed by the regulations. 
The desire of shippers to adhere to convenient and established 
methods of conducting their business and to postpone payment pend- 
ing disputes as to the legal charges is no excuse for the failure to 
comply with the law. Deviations by shippers from the terms of the 
statute and the regulations made pursuant thereto are no more to 
be countenanced than are such acts on the part of the carriers... 

The question presented, in so far as it relates to the modification 
of the general rules, is whether, in view of the strenuous objection 
by the carriers, and their contentions, which are supported by the 
evidence, that the present rules are workable and enforceable. just 
to both shippers and carriers, that they assist the carriers in avoid- 
ing discrimination between shippers and in the collection of freight 
charges and reduce to a minimum losses due to failures to pay, and 
the further facts that the extension of the credit period would require 
a large additional working capital and cause the carriers additional 
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work and expense without compensating advanta 
modify the present rules so as to clothe the carriers with 


we should 


sive authority which they claim would work to their detrimese 


We have no authority to issue an order requiring c 
any credit. It is their right and psivitege not onis o doen 
n 


ment of the freight charges before relinquishing poss F 
freight at destination, but to demand the payment of rp - the 
before forwarding the freight from the point of origin. This limi 
tion on our power is recognized by petitioners, but they contena 
that irrespective of the desires of the carriers it is our duty to — 
scribe rules that meet the reasonable desires and business practlons 
of shippers. They argue that when the carriers are requested 
pressed to grant credit for longer periods than are prescribed by the 
pe 4 A a my A a * 2 because of the provisions 
o e statute. s soug o deprive them of this def 

the demands of the shippers. ense against 

The statute, as amended, gives us an additional freedom of act; 

and enables us to prescribe rules permitting carriers to depart ¢ _ 
the cash basis for reasons which, prior to the amendment, would nn 
have justified such action. We do not interpret the amended statute, 
however, as justifying us in giving preference to commercial] inter: 
ests over the rights and desires of the carriers, and we do not fee) 
justified in prescribing rules clothing the carriers with a permissiy 
authority they do not desire and which may subject them te 
threatened or actual diversion of traffic and result in unjust dis 
crimination among shippers. 4 


EASTERN CLASS RATES 


Denying the application of the railroads that fifth and sixth 
classes be made higher percentages of the first class and the 
applications of a number of cities, the Commission, in a sup- 
plemental report written by Commissioner Eastman in No. 15879, 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation, opinion No. 16423, 171 I. ¢, ¢. 
481-515, has changed the rule for additions to rates over routes 
through New York, authorized arbitraries for the Ogdensburg 
division of the Rutland Railroad, made what it calls minor modifi. 
cations in some of the findings in the former report, and granted 
fourth section relief. These changes were made on reconsidera- 
tion of the prior report, 164 I. C. C. 314. 

The Commission also refused the request of the railroads 
for a reconsideration of finding No. 12 in which it said that 
no increases in rates on fruits, vegetables and hay, moving on 
class rates, had been justified by the evidence in this proceeding. 
The request, the report said, was based on the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Ann Arbor vs. United States, 281 U. S. 658, 
in which the court construed the Hoch-Smith resolution in such 
a way as to hold it constitutional. The railroads questioned 
the “propriety of singling out a class of traffic because of an 
alleged depressed condition” and reminded the Commission that 
the evidence concerning agricultural depression was received 
over their protests. Mr. Eastman said that it was not entirely 
clear whether the railroads objected to the exception of agri- 
cultural products on the ground that it went beyond the scope 
of the proceeding or on the ground that it was improperly based 
in part on the showing of depression. But he said that it would 
be noted that the court’s decision in the Ann Arbor case did 
not condemn consideration of evidence of depression, so long a8 
such evidence was not used as the basis for a finding requiring 
reductions in rates which by the usual standards would have 
had to be found reasonable. In this proceeding, Mr. Eastman 
said the Commission had not required reductions on agricul. 
tural products except where there were reductions on other 
articles similarly classified. He said the finding did not go 
beyond the scope of the present proceeding and its record. The 
way remained open, he said, for carriers to propose increases 
in the present rates if in any case they could be shown to be 
too low. Instead of continuing a hybrid situation in rates, a8 
suggested by the carriers, Mr. Eastman expressed the opinion 
that the reductions that would follow would tend to bring the 
level of rates on the agricultural products involved nearer to 
the level of the rates on similar products now moving on rel- 
atively lower class rates. 

The relationship of the fifth and sixth class rates to the 
first class rates was treated by Mr. Eastman as the thing in 
which the railroads were primarily interested because they de- 
voted so much attention to it. The railroads asked that the 
fifth class relationship be made 40 per cent of first class instead 
of 35 and that sixth be made 30 instead of 27.5. The matter 
was discussed at length, the report pointing out many incon 
sistencies in the contentions of the carriers, as it said, as well 
as inaccuracies and failures to consider facts tending to act as 
counterbalances facts pressed upon the consideration of the 
Commission. The question of revenue came up in that phase 
of the case. The carriers contended that the new rates would 
cause a reduction in their revenues. Shippers contended that 
they would swell them to a point somewhere between $20,000,000 
and $25,000,000. 

“Our own computations,” said Mr. Eastman, “support the 
view of the shippers that so far as the traffic test may be taken 
as a guide, the revenue increase will be somewhere between the 
two figures above mentioned.” 

The prayer of the railroads for a modification of the findine 
affecting rates between New York City and New England a 
short line distances were figured over the New York Central, 
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a different method for inflating the rates. In the origi- 


r 
ert the Commission said that the trunk lines in making 


rates between short-haul points in trunk line territory, that is, 
ints within a radius of 100 or 110 miles and points in the 
New York City group east of the Hudson, might add 5 cents a 
hundred pounds on all classes. On reconsideration the Commis- 
sion is of the view that the addition of constructive miles is 
the better way to handle that question. The five-cent charge, 
it was pointed out, would disrupt the class percentages and 
since the rates made thereby would be subject to the long-haul 
rates as maxima, wide blankets on the lower classes would 
result. Neither result, the report said, would be desirable, hence 
the substitution of mileage inflation. Finding No. 15, pertaining 
io the subject, has therefore been amended to read as follows: 


15. We find that in computing rates via routes including an inter- 
change movement across New York Harbor by car float or partly 
yy car float and partly by rail, (a) where the rate-making distance 
is figured over the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 30 miles 
‘nould be added to the sum of the all-rail distances to or from Har- 
im River and from or to the New Jersey railhead; and (b) where 
the distance is figured over the New York Central, 20 miles should 
ye added to the sum of the all-rail distances to or from Sixtieth 
street, New York, and from or to the New Jersey railhead. 


The modified finding with respect to the Rutland follows: 


9, We find that maximum reasonable class rates for interstate 
application between points on the Greenwich & Johnsonville, branch 
lines of the Delaware & Hudson north of Albany, the line of the Rut- 
land between Rouses Point and Ogdensburg, and branch lines of the 
New York Central north of its main line and east of Oswego, except 
the line from Woodward to Massena and Ogdensburg via DeKalb 
Junction, on the one hand, and other points in official territory, on 
the other hand, are, and for the future will be, rates determined by 
the distance scale of class rates set forth in Appendix E hereto, plus 
arbitraries determined by the scale set forth in Appendix F for that 
part of the distance which includes the branches above mentioned. 


The report tells how, at the request of the carriers, the 
scales prescrbed by the report may be extended to cover the 
maximum possible distances for which they are likely to be used. 
The table about the Appendix E scale shows its extension to 
1,500 miles. Like tables for extending the scales of permissible 
arbitraries are carried in the report. 

With a view to clarification and correction of typographical 
errors findings Nos. 1, 3, and 6 have been revised to read as 
follows: 


1. We find that for the future the class-rate tariffs in official terri- 
tory should contain columns of rates bearing the following percent- 
age relations to the first-class rates prescribed in this proceeding: 
100, 92.5, 85, 77.5, 70, 65, 60, 55, 50, 45, 40, 37.5, 35, 32.5, 30, 27.5, 25, 
22.5, 20, 17.5, 16, 14.5, 13. 

_ 3. We find that maximum reasonable class rates for interstate ap- 
plication on standard lines between all points in official territory, 
except as otherwise provided by subsequent findings, will be rates 
determined by the distance scale of first-class rates set forth in Ap- 
pendix E and the class percentages prescribed in findings 1 and 2; 
and that for the purpose of this and subsequent findings all Class 
I carriers, except the Ulster & Delaware and the Bangor & Aroos- 
took, all other carriers under common control or management with 
such Class I carriers, all electric lines engaged in the general trans- 
portation of freight, and all switching and terminal carriers shall 
be considered standard lines. 

_ 6. We find that maximum reasonable class rates for interstate ap- 
plication on standard lines between points in zone B in New England 
are, and for the future will be, rates determined by the distance 
scale of first-class rates set forth in Appendix H and the class per- 
centages prescribed in findings 1 and 2, that maximum reasonable 
oy rates between such points and points in trunk-line territory, 
* ew between points in zone A in New England and points in 
— ine | territory where the rate-making distance is computed 
ag ge in zone B, are and for the future will be, rates determined 
A e distance scale of class rates set forth in Appendix E, plus 
ee determined by the scale set forth in Appendix F hereto 
ay portion of the distance in zone B; and that maximum rea- 
: ~ le class rates for interstate application on standard lines between 
fand S in zone B in New England and points in zone A in New Eng- 
can are, and for the future will be, rates determined by the dis- 

ce scale of class rates set forth in Appendix G, plus arbitraries 


determined by t in J : " . 
distanee ‘in —_ set forth in Appendix F for that part of 


tne of the southern railroads, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
of oe Ky., and Logan, W. Va., commercial organizations, 
a € Associated Industries of Massachusetts and New York 
an New Jersey interests for modifications were denied. The 
nern railroads desired to have the findings so modified that 
as ines of the southern carriers south of Lynchburg, Peters- 
pr and Burkeville, Va., should be disregarded in computing 
a for rate-making purposes to and from points on the 
“—_l Railway and thereby give the Virginian a line of 
i iffering from those on the Norfolk & Western, the bound- 
y between southern and official territories. 
: Philadelphia interests made an effort to overthrow that part 
— report which ignored the old port differential adjustment. 
E € port differential adjustment was disregarded in Attorney- 
— Hosmer’s proposed report and in the report finally 
eee Instead of rates to and from central territory for 
‘ rdelphia, definte sums under the rates to and from New 
by » the report prescribed key rates to take the place of rates 
n the differential basis. Philadelphia said that the new adjust- 
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ment would put it at a disadvantage in competition with Balti- 
more. The Commission said that it found nothing in the Phila- 
delphia petition which raised doubt as to the propriety of its 
action in prescribing maximum key rates between Philadelphia 
and other ports, on the one hand, and central territory (differ- 
ential territory), on the other, in disregard of the existing port 
differentials. Philadelphia raised the constitutional prohibition 
of preference of ports by regulation of commerce. The Com- 
mission said the prohibition had been urged upon it in other 
cases, but that it had never recognized it as affecting its power 
to prescribe reasonable and non-prejudicial freight rates. 

Several petitions were filed by shippers for modification 
or amplification of findings concerning rail-water rates. The 
Commission said that the questions raised in them were reserved 
for future consideration. 


Relief from the provisions of that part of the law was 
granted in fourth section order No. 10465. The relief allows 
the carriers to substitute the new rates for the old ones and 
continue on the existing basis for six months, with the usual 
proviso, that within five months they file applications for relief 
in accordance with the provisions of fourth section order No. 
8900. 

Commissioner Tate, concurring in part, said that he voted 
for the supplemental report except as to its failure to grant 
fourth section relief only subject to the equidistant rule. Fail- 
ure to limit the relief in that way, he said, was a disregard of 
the law. As he reads the equidistant part of the fourth section, 
it is a limitation upon the power to give relief “in special cases” 
that leaves the Commission no discretion. The mere fact that 
the relief was only for six months, in his view, made no differ- 
ence whatever. He said that if the doing of a thing was unlaw- 
ful (as he conceived the waiver of the equidistant rule to be) 
then the doing of it for a short time or temporarily was not 
more lawful than the doing of the same act permanently. He 
said that the matter was simply a question of law and that 
the Commission did not have the power to do what had been 
done and that therefore the Commission could not enter the 
realm of discretion. He said he was authorized to say that 
Commissioners Farrell and Lee concurred in his statement. 

All the outstanding unexpired orders of the Commission, 
whether or not effective upon the date of the order in this sup- 
plemental report, January 13, authorizing or prescribing class 
rates or charges which have been or have not been published 
at the date of this order, and all outstanding suspension orders, 
have been modified to the extent necessary to enable the carriers 
to make the new rates effective. An exception is made of dockets 
No. 7865, Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. 
Southern et al., and No. 17217, George C. Meyer et al. vs. Belle- 
fonte Central et al. The orders therein are not modified. 





HOCH-SMITH PETROLEUM 


Four months have been allowed by the Commission in which 
time the carriers in the southwest and in southern and official 
territories are to make a widespread revision of their rates on 
petroleum products. This overhauling of the rates on oil is to 
be done in accordance with findings in No. 17000, part 4, Hoch- 
Smith petroleum and petroleum products, opinion No. 16421, 171 
I. C. C. 286-380, and No. 17000, part 4-A, Hoch-Smith rates on 
refined petroleum products from, to, and between points in the 
southwest, opinion No. 16422, 171 I. C. C. 381-480. The Commis- 
sion joined hundreds of formal complaints with these two 
Hoch-Smith inquiries. It also attached to part 4, No. 18458, a 
general petroleum investigation instituted by it, before the 
creation of the Hoch-Smith inquiries. 

The general bases are 32.5 per cent of first class in the 
south and east and 23 per cent in the southwest. 

In part 4 the Commission, upon general investigation of the 
rates on petroleum products in and between southern and official 
territories, east of the Illinois-Indiana line, and from points in 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas to destinations in those territories, found certain of the 
rates unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 

The key. finding in part 4 is that rates shall be made from 
shipping points in Illinois and in the east and from Louisville, 
Ky., and Norfolk, Va., to destinations in the east, not in excess 
of 32.5 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314. That is also the basis 
to be used in southern territory. The other appendices men- 
tioned in the findings supplement this main finding in that they 
provide rates that could not be made by the use of the per- 
centage of the first class rates. 

The Commission’s findings, limited to the future, follow: 


We find that the rates on gasoline and other petroleum products 
taking the same rates, in carloads, are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent that: 

(a) The rates from me, points west of the Mississippi River, 
including points in the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group, to desti- 
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nations in the east exceed, or may exceed, the rates set forth in 
Appendix 9 hereto. 

(b) The rates from shipping ints in Illinois and in the east and 
from Louisville, Ky., and Norfolk, Va., to destinations in the east 
exceed, or may exceed, 32.5 per cent of the first-class rates prescribed 
in Eastern Class-Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C., 314, from and to 
the same points. 

(c) The rates from shipping points west of the Mississippi River, 
including points in the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group, to desti- 
nations in the south exceed, or may exceed, the rates set forth in 
Appendix 16 hereto. 

(d) The rates from Mobile, Ala., to Memphis and Jackson, Tenn., 
Corinth, West Point and Meridian, Miss., and Paducah, Ky., exceed, 
or may exceed, 24 cents to Meridian, 30 cents to West Point, 33 cents 
to Memphis, Jackson and Corinth, and 36 cents to Paducah. 

(e) The rates from shipping points in the south, including Louis- 
ville, Ky., Norfolk, Va., and from each point in the New Orleans- 
Baton Rouge group 150 miles or less distant from New Orleans, and 
from Lawrenceville, Ill., and St. Marys, W. Va., to destinations in the 
south exceed, or may exceed, rates determined by the distance scale 
set forth in Appendix 19 hereto, applied in the manner prescribed in 
the Southern Class-Rate case, subject to rates of 24 cents to Meridian, 
Miss., 30 cents to West Point, Miss., 33 cents to Memphis and Jack- 
son, Tenn., and Corinth, Miss., and 37 cents to Paducah, Ky., as 
maximum from Mobile, Ala. To destinations more than 150 miles 
from New Orleans respondents may apply the rate from New Orleans, 
determined by the distance scale set forth in Appendix 19 hereto, 
from all shipping points in the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group. 
In determining the rates to Florida destinations, distance arbitraries 
approximately equal to 40 per cent of the scale shown in Appendix 19 
hereto may be added for that portion of the haul south of the line of 
the Seaboard Air Line extending from Jacksonville to River Junction, 
Fla. In determining rates over routes made up in whole or in part of 
any of the short or weak lines shown in Appendix 20, other than those 
that are under common control or management with some standard 
carrier, or of the Columbus & Greenville, Mississippi Central, or Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, an arbitrary of 6 cents per 100 pounds may be 
added, such arbitrary to accrue solely to the participating short or 
weak line or lines. In determining rates over routes made up in 
whole or in part of the lines of the Norfolk Southern, an arbitrary 
equal to 20 per cent of the scale shown in Appendix 19 may be added 
for that portion of the haul over the Norfolk Southern, subject to a 
maximum arbitrary of six cents per 100 pounds, which arbitrary 
shall accrue solely to the Norfolk Southern. 

We further find that the rates on fuel oil and other low-grade oils, 
in carloads, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed, or may exceed, 80 per cent of the rates herein pre- 
scribed on gasoline from and to the same points, such rates to be 
subject to an estimated weight of 7.4 pounds per gallon and fractions 
of a cent to be resolved to the nearest half cent. 

We further find that the rates on gasoline, in carloads, from the 
several origin groups west of the Mississippi River, including the 
New Orleans-Baton Rouge group, to destinations in the east and 
south, except to New Orleans and Memphis, are, and for the future 
will be, unduly prejudicial to certain of said origin groups and unduly 
preferential of others to the extent that the rates from the respective 
origin groups bear a different relation than would result from the 
establishment of the rates herein prescribed. 

We further find that the rates on gasoline to destinations on the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton are, and for the future will be, unduly 
preferential to shipping points on that line and unduly prejudicial 
to shipping points on other lines to the extent that the differences in 
rates from the respective shipping points are greater than would 
result from the establishment of the rates herein prescribed. 

We further find that the schedules under suspension in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2936 have not been justified. This 
fitding is without prejudice to the filing of new schedules providing 
rates not in excess of those determined under the distance scale set 
forth in Appendix 19 hereto, applied in the manner prescribed in the 
Southern Class-Rate case. 

Our former findings in the Indiana case and the Florence Chamber 
of Commerce case are modified to the extent necessary to enable 
respondents to establish the rates herein prescribed, which rates 
we find will be reasonable and nonprejudicial. 

No order will be entered at this time but respondents will be ex- 
pected to establish rates in conformity with our findings herein within 
120 days after the service of this report. The complaints seeking 
reparation will be set for further hearing to determine wnether the 
rates assailed were unreasonable in the past, and, if so, whether 
reparation should be awarded. 


Appendix 9, mentioned in the findings, prescribes rates or 
basis of rates from southwestern and the New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge groups to destinations in the east on the bases of 
rates from the midcontinent group 3 and Shreveport, El Dorado 
and New Orleans groups. It provides a rate of 42 cents to desti- 
nations in Indiana from group 3 instead of 39 cents prescribed 
in the Indiana case, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. 
A. T. & S. F, 96 I. C. C. 485, 112 I. C. C. 481. That appendix 
also establishes rates of 50 cents to Cincinnati, O.; 58 cents to 
Cleveland, O.; 62 cents to Pittsburgh, Pa.; 65 cents to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Cumberland, Md.; 71 cents to Baltimore, Md., and 
Richmond, Va.; 72 cents to Philadelphia, Pa.; 74 cents to New 
York, N. Y.; and 77 cents to Boston, Mass., and Portland, Me. 
The differentials prescribed in the second Midcontinent Case, 
132 I. C. C. 103, are to be observed in making these rates. 


Appendix 16 prescribes a rate of 30 cents from the south- 
western and New Orleans-Baton Rouge groups to Memphis, 
Tenn.; 37 cents to Paducah, Ky.; 36 cents to Montgomery, Ala.; 
52 cents to Jacksonville, Fla., Brunswick and Augusta, Ga.; 61 
cents to Raleigh, N. C.; and 68 cents to Alexandria, Va.; and 
also rates from other groups to the same destinations. 


The Commission said that in proceedings as comprehen- 
sive as part 4 it would not be feasible to pass upon fourth 
section questions except in a general way. It added that in 
other proceedings of wide scope such as the recent class rate 
revisions it had said that defendants might file application for 
such fourth section relief as they might require and that in 
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instances in which such applications were filed ¢ 
would be given to the entry of orders granting tempora ; 
to aid the establishment of the rates prescribed. The — 
course, the report said, would be followed here and —S 
spondents, including the short and weak lines, should file > 
plication for such fourth section relief as they might desion ‘> 

Commissioner Meyer wrote a concurring view He’ 
that the Commission might rightfully be criticized on = 
ground that its decision would result in certain hum yo 
ridges out of line with other rates with which they mi a - 
compared. He said these relative elevations were cama “ 
two things: First, the Commission’s refusal to grant the 
riers relief from the fourth section against the pipe line o 
pelled gateway rates, particularly the rates to Kansas City . 
Louis, and Chicago, and second, the Commission’s use of the : 
gateway rates to a limited extent as the measure for related 
rates to territory beyond. The humps in the instant case, h 
said, might be avoided along the two lines just indicated by 
prescribing rates in this proceeding on a substantially rod 
basis. The latter would reduce, said Commissioner Meyer the 
present revenues of the carriers by several millions of dollars 
which could not be justified under present conditions. The 
creation of humps, he said, was the lesser evil, all things 
considered. 

“A ‘harmonious’ rate structure on petroleum and its prod. 
ucts,” said Commissioner Meyer, “seems to be impossible be- 
cause of competition by water, pipe line, and truck. No rate. 
maker can keep ‘inconsistencies’ out of petroleum tariffs and 
also retain a substantial volume of the traffic for the railroads.” 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, said that there was 
strong reason to believe that the fixing of maximum rates for 
the transportation of petroleum was hardly more than a “ben. 
evolent gesture.” His view as to the character of the gesture 
resulted from his recognition of the fact that the traffic of the 
railroad in petroleum products was subject in an unusual de 
gree to competition in the movement of crude by pipe line and 
vessel and the movement of refined by pipe line, tank vessel 
and tank truck. He said the Commission had been urged by 
shippers to take that competition in consideration in prescrib- 
ing these rates, but that it had decided a sounder principle to 
follow was to fix a maximum reasonable level and let the car. 
riers, in the exercise of managerial discretion, determine how 
far they would cut under this level for the purpose of meeting 
competition, reserving, of course, the right to check them if 
any proposed cut would result in unreasonably low rates or in 
undue preference or prejudice to shippers or localities. He 
said that so far as he has been able to ascertain in fixing the 
maximum level of rates within the east and within the south, 
the majority had been guided almost wholly by the apparent 
effect upon the carriers’ aggregate revenue. 

“I say ‘apparent effect’ because when the realities of the 
situation are taken into consideration,” said Mr. Eastman, “there 
is strong reason to believe that this fixing of maximum rates 
is hardly more than a benevolent gesture. If the carriers wish 
to secure as much revenue as possible from this traffic, they will 
do well to disregard these maximum rates and devote their atten- 
tion to the existing competition and still more to that which can 
be foreseen in the near future.” 

It was Mr. Eastman’s idea that a level of rates in the east 
and south higher than 30 per cent of the first class rates could 
not be supported. He said that all things considered, rates on 
30 per cent of first class would be generous, possibly too gen 
erous. 

Commissioner Lewis dissented because of the humps that 
he said would be created by the Commission’s decision in part 4. 
The decision of the majority, he said, in the face of a declara- 
tion that there should not be pronounced humps at territorial 
lines created most pronounced humps at the Indiana-Illinois line 
and a whole chain of conflicting and irreconcilable rates. 

Chairman Brainerd also dissented in part 4 for reasons set 
forth in a separate expression in part 4-A. Commissioner McMat- 
amy dissented, saying that he was not in accord with the level of 
rates established for southeastern and eastern territories and 
their relationship with rates established in adjacent territories. 
Commissioner Aitchson did not participate in the disposition of 
this case. 


Onsideratioy 


Part 4A 


In part 4-A the Commission said that upon investigation 2 
cooperation with southwestern state commissions of interstate 
and intrastate rates on high-grade petroleum products, betweel 
points, in Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 42 
southern Missouri, it has found rates from the midcontinent 
groups to Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., not unlawful, but pre 
scribed reasonable and non-prejudicial relationships of the rates 
from west Texas points. 

It found the existing interstate adjustment to result in many 
situations of undue prejudice and undue preference. Therelot. 
it said, that it had prescribed reasonable and non-prejudicia 
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3 within southwestern territory, estimated by Commissioner 
ycManamy to be 23 per cent of first class. It found the intra- 
sate rates Within Louisiana on and west of the Mississippi 
River unduly preferential of shippers in intrastate commerce, 
gnduly prejudicial to shippers in interstate commerce, and un- 
instlY discriminatory against interstate commerce. ; It also pre- 
wribed special arbitraries for financially weak lines and on 
mafic terminated in Texas differential territory. 

In connection with the many complaint cases consolidated 
with the investigation it found the applicable and reasonable 
rates in the past, prescribed reasonable rates for the future to 
certain destinations in northern Missouri, and prescribed 80 
er cent of the refined rates for future application on fuel oil 
and other low-grade products. 

As in No. 17000, part 4, there were separate expressions of 

riew, Commissioner Eastman concurring in part, Commissioner 
iewis dissenting in part, and Commissioners Brainerd, Porter 
and Mahaffie dissenting. Commissioner Aitchison did not take 
part in the disposition of the case. 
The key finding, No. 2 in this case, was that the interstate 
rates on the traffic embraced in this investigation except to the 
sateways were and for the future would be unreasonable to the 
axtent that they exceed or might exceed rates made on the 
distance scale set forth in appendix K, the rates to destinations 
intermediate to the St. Louis and Kansas City and Mississippi 
River gateways to be subject to the rates prescribed to those 
sateways in the Midcontinent case, 132 I. C. C. 1038, and in No. 
17000, part 4, as maxima. The Commission further found that 
the existing undue prejudice and undue preference on this traffic 
should be removed by establishing for the respective distances 
rates Which bore substantially the same percentage relationship 
to each other as were borne by rates for corresponding distances 
uder the scale herein prescribed, except where it might be 
necessary to establish different relationships in order to main- 
tain what the Commission called just relationships to the rates 
to the gateways. 

The basic scale carried in appendix K begins with a rate of 
ll cents for 10 miles and under, becomes 15 for the block be- 
tween 40 and 50 miles; 20 cents for the block between 90 and 
100 miles; 25 cents for the block between 180 and 200 miles; 
3) cents for the block between 280 and 300 miles; 35 cents for 
the block between 380 and 400 miles; 40 cents for the block 
between 480 and 500 miles; 44 cents for the block between 575 
and 600 miles; 48 cents for the block between 675 and 700 miles; 
32 cents for the block between 775 and 800 miles; 56 cents for 
the block between 875 and 900 miles; and runs out with a rate 
of 60 cents for the block between 975 and 1,000 miles. 


There are 21 findings in this case and the formal complaints 
joined with it. The last one is the one establishing 80 per cent 
of the rates on gasoline as the basis for the making of fuel oil, 
gas oil, and other low-grade products. In nearly every finding 
itis applied to named formal docket complaints. The first find- 
ing is that a reasonable and nonprejudicial relationship of rates 
between the Pecos group in Texas and El Paso, on the one hand, 
and other refining groups in the southwest, on the other, would 
be from the Pecos group 2 cents above the Ranger group to 
Kansas City and St. Louis, and from El Paso 4 cents above the 
go group to Kansas City and 6 cents above that group to 
St. Louis. 

Arbitraries for traffic terminating in Texas differential ter- 
titory, prescribed in finding No. 3, are 2 cents for 50 miles and 
under with a cent added for each 50 mile block up to 200 miles 
and 6 cents for distances greater than 200 miles. Finding No. 4 
relates to traffic to destinations on the St. Francis branch of the 
Burlington in Kansas; No. 5 permits the railroads to establish 
reasonable origin and destination groups in connection with 
traffic to Kansas City and St. Louis and beyond. Finding No. 6 
condemns the rates in western Louisiana to the extent they are 
lower, distance considered, than the interstate rates contem- 
poraneously maintained and applicable from Camden, Ark., 
Ardmore, Tulsa and Ponca City, Okla., Fort Worth, Gainesville 
and Corsicana, Tex. Realignment of the rates in western 
Louisiana, in accordance with the Commission’s custom, has 
been left for the present to the carriers and the Louisiana com- 
mission. The federal commission said that if this was not 
accomplished within a reasonable time the matter might be 
brought to its further attention. Finding No. 7 prescribes the 
customary rule for computing distances via the shortest possible 
— over which traffic can be transported without transfer of 
th ing. Finding No. 8 authorizes arbitraries to be collected by 
a Missouri Southern; No. 9 authorizes any railroad desiring it 
a apply for fourth section relief permitting it to establish the 
—" on the bases of present departure from the fourth 
. Additional findings pertained to specific complaints. In 
paw = the Commission found the rates charged in Nos. 16272 
in N 8393, sub-number 1, were applicable; that the rates charged 

Nos. 17498 and 20510, other than from Boynton and Okmulgee 
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to Desdemona, Tex., have not been shown to have been inap- 
plicable; and that the applicable rate on shipments from Boyn- 
ton and Okmulgee to complainants in No. 17498 at Desdemona 
was 33 cents. In No. 11 the Commission found the rates in No. 
21690 from Ponca City to Texas destinations unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the following: Amarillo, Pampa, 
Panhandle, Shamrock, and Wellington, 45.5 cents; Borger and 
Spearman, 47.5 cents; Childress, Clarendon, Dalhart, Floydada, 
Lubbock, Memphis, and Paducah, 52.5 cents. In No. 12 the 
Commission found rates on refined petroleum products from 
Wichita Falls to Shamrock, McLean, and Groom, Okla., were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 39.5 cents; that 
the rate to Wellington from Wichita Falls was unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 34 cents; and that the other rates as- 
sailed in No. 17459 were not unreasonable. 

In No. 13 the Commission found that the rates assailed in 
No. 20002 were unreasonable after July 14, 1928, to the extent 
that they exceeded the contemporaneous fifth class rate. The 
other findings were of like character dealing with specific, rela- 
tively small rate situations on a limited number of shipments 
between relatively few points in specified periods. 

In his dissent Commissioner Lewis said he disagreed with 
that part of Finding No. 2 which provided that the rates pre- 
scribed for application within the southwest should not in their 
extension from the producing fields exceed at intermediate 
points the corresponding rates to St. Louis and Kansas City 
prescribed in the Midcontinent case, as well as the gateway 
rates prescribed in No. 17000, part 4. 

Chairman Brainerd, dissenting, gave some of the reasons 
for his dissent, briefly, he said. He said the level of the rates 
prescribed for interstate application exceeded that which the 
carriers had heretofore been permitted to charge under orders 
issued by the Commission in many cases affecting traffic from 
the southwest to western trunk line territory. Moreover, he 
said, the level of the prescribed rates exceeded the basis which 
the Commission had used in awarding reparation to shippers 
by reason of the exaction by the carriers of unreasonable 
charges. 

“It said doubtful,” said the chairman, “if the rates prescribed 
can be applied and yet permit the traffic to continue to move 
by rail in the present volume The rates prescribed, in 
my opinion, exceed reasonable rates. This is especially true in 
view of the distressing situation now existing in the oil industry 
in the southwest. The majority has assumed that the 
traffic will continue to move by rail to the same extent at least 
that it has so moved in the past, notwithstanding the higher basis 
of rates prescribed. The conditions assumed are not at all cer- 
tain to occur and they seem to be quite improbable. . . . The 
action taken contemplates a vast readjustment of intrastate rates 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, and parts of Louisiana 
and Missouri, and their realignment with the rates prescribed 
herein, for application on interstate traffic. Such a readjustment 
of intrastate rates will affect 77.8 per cent of the total interstate 
and intrastate oil traffic herein involved. It might be said 
that the rates prescribed are maximum and that the carriers 
therefore are privileged to cut under them at their pleasure. 
Will not this result in greater inequalities than now exist and 
will not their prescription as a revenue measure become a vain 
thing?” 

Commissioner Porter, dissenting, suggested that even higher 
rates might have been imposed on this traffic on the theory 
that it could carry a part of the burden which Congress in- 
tended in the Hoch-Smith resolution should be taken off agri- 
cultural products. 

“What traffic can so well carry a portion of this burden as 
that here involved,” asked Mr. Porter. “It is one article on 
which the freight rate cuts but little figure in the price paid by 
the consumer. The tax paid at the filling station by consumers 
will carry a gallon of gasoline under any reasonable rate, nearly 
across the country. It is moving in commerce freely. . It is 
well able to bear a maximum reasonable rate per se. Yet in the 
face of all this, the majority here, on this one article above all 
others that can stand a fair rate, instead of permitting the car- 
riers to recoup a part of the reductions involved in the grain 
case, actually cause a further reduction in revenue in an amount 
impossible of approximation. 

“The action of the majority does not stop with a mere re- 
duction of rates. Considerable sums of reparation are here 
awarded, which must be paid by the carriers, not to the rank 
and file of consumers of the product, but to opulent oil com- 
panies.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie, also dissenting, said that, in his 
opinion, the rates prescrbed were below a proper level of maxi- 
mum reasonable rates. Considerable reduction in the carrier 
revenue will result from the application of the rates prescribed, 
said he, and, considering the depleted condition of the carrier 
revenue in this territory, the record afforded no warrant for such 
further reduction. 
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The best unofficial judgment is that the revision of rates 
on petroleum products by the two Hoch-Smith proceeding deci- 
cisions will cause neither an increase nor decrease in the reve- 
nues of the carriers as a whole. But there will be transfers in 
revenue of considerable magnitude. The conclusion that in- 
creases and reductions will cancel each other is based on the 
assumption that the railroads will be able to hold all the pe- 
troleum tonnage they have been hauling in the last two years. 
Another assumption is that the state commissions will bring 
state rates to the level of interstate rates. That assumption 
is not held as to Louisiana rates. The thought is that if the 
rates in western Louisiana are brought to the interstate level 
they will be brought up as a result of a thirteenth section order 
by the Commission and not by any act by the Louisiana com- 
mission. That body did not cooperate with the Commission in 
the hearing and disposition of the cooperative case, No. 17000, 
part 4, Hoch-Smith petroleum. 

Railroads in Texas, by reason of the revision in the south- 
west, are expected to lose about $2,500,000. Railroads in the 
other parts of the southwest are expected to have their revenues 
increased by about that sum, so that the net effect will be a 
holding of revenues at their present level, assuming that the 
revision does not drive any of the products now moving by rail 
to the new gasoline pipe lines and tank trucks. 

This terrific loss in Texas will be due to the grading of oil 
products rates in that state. At present the Texas commission- 
made rates are blanketed at and beyond 120 miles, on joint-line 
hauls, with a rate of 39.5 cents. The single-line haul rates are 
blanketed at about 95 miles. Grading the Texas rates in accord- 
ance with the scale prescribed is expected to produce the reve- 
nue effect before mentioned. That scale is estimated to average 
23 per cent of the first class rates. It is not, however, a scale 
made 23 per cent of first class. Some of the rates will be as 
high as 25 per cent of first class and some as low as 21 per 
cent. They will be held down by the rates to the gateways 
into the southeast and by the rates, prescribed in the Midcon- 
tinent case, to official territory. The specific rates into the 
southeast, it is believed, are illustrated by the rates to Memphis, 
Tenn., the chief river gateway into the southeast. The rate 
from the New Orleans-Baton Rouge and Shreveport-El Dorado 
groups is 30 cents; from the north and south Texas groups, 34 
cents; from groups 1, 2 and 3 of the midcontinent, 33 cents; 
from the Colorado-Big Spring and Amarillo groups, 35.5 cents; 
from the Pecos group, 39 cents; from the El Paso group, 44 
cents, and from the San Antonio group, 37 cents. 

A vigorous protest is expected from Indiana. From the 
southwest rates to all groups in that state are to be increased 
three cents, giving Indiana humps greater than those that now 
prevail in comparison with Chicago. For instance, where the 
rate is now 39 cents, which is three cents higher than the rate 
to Chicago, the new rate will be 42 cents. That deprives the 
state of some of the benefit it obtained from the decision in 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce case. Prior to the 
decision in that case Indiana had rate humps ranging from 6.5 
to 10.5 cents. When that case was decided the nearest Indiana 
group was made three cents over Chicago. If the carriers, in 
the Midcontinent case, had taken all the Commission said they 
might have the rate to Chicago would have gone up to 38 cents 
or only one cent less than the nearest Indiana group. But the 
carriers, upon the insistence of the midcontinent railroads which 
feared the loss of traffic from midcontinent refiners, held the 
rate from Tulsa in the governing origin group to Chicago at 
36 cents. The Illinois destination rates were not before the 
Commission in this Hoch-Smith proceeding. Therefore, nothing 
could be done with them in connection with the rates to ter- 
ritory east of the Illinois-Indiana line. 


COAL FROM KENTUCKY 


In a report written by Commissioner Mahaffie, the Com- 
mission, in No. 21838, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. Illinois 
Central et al., has found rates on bituminous coal from mines 
in western Kentucky to destinations in Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, not unreasonable, but that they are and for the future 
wiil be unduly prejudicial to complainants and unduly pref- 
erential of their competitors in Illinois and Indiana to the ex- 
tent that they exceed, or may exceed, by more than 35 cents a 
ton of 2,000 pounds, the rates contemporaneously maintained 
from mines in the southern Illinois group and Evansville group 
in Indiana to the same destinations. An order, effective on or 
before May 11, requiring removal of the undue prejudice on the 
basis indicated, was entered except as to the rates assailed to 
points in Illinois from mines in western Kentucky. Commis- 


sioner Mahaffie said that in view of the fact that the level of 
the intrastate rates on coal in Illinois was now before the Com- 
mission in No. 23130, the Commission would not at this time 
enter an order with respect to the rates to points in that state, 
but upon the termination of the issues in No. 23130, defend- 
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ants would be expected to give effect to the finding herein with 
respect to the assailed rates to points in Illinois. 
Complainant, an association of operators of coal 


mines j 
western Kentucky, alleged that the rates from mines in wt Ba 
Kentucky to the northwest, to which the routes were through 


gateways north of East St. Louis, Ill., were unreasonable and 
as compared with corresponding rates from Illinois mining dis. 
tricts, unduly prejudicial to complainant’s nembers anq unduly 
preferential to their competitors in Illinois and Indiana. : 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Fresh Meats, Etc. 

No. 15030 (Sub. No. 1), Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. New York 
Central et al. By division 3. Report by Commissioner Aitepj. 
son. Rates, fresh meats, packing-house products and green 
salted hides, carloads, Madison, Wis., to New York, N. Y., and 
to destinations east of the Illinois-Indiana line, unreasonable for 
the future to the extent they exceed or may exceed rateg cop. 
temporaneously maintained from Chicago by more than 8 cents 
a hundred pounds; to Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., and destina. 
tions in central territory east of the Illinois-Indiana line, ang 
on packing-house products and green salted hides to destinations 
in official territory east of the Ilinois-Indiana line, unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferentia| 
of its competitors at Dubuque, Ia., and other western packing 
points to the extent they exceed the rates contemporaneously 
maintained from Dubuque. Evidence held insufficient to support 
an award of reparation because of any undue prejudice which 
may have existed. New rates are to be made effective not later 
than April 20. 

Open-Hearth Basic Slag 

No. 17517, rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel within the 
state of Georgia, and Nb. 19512, Birmingham Slag Co. vs. A. G. §, 
et al. Supplemental report of the Commission written by Com. 
missioner Lewis. Original report and order, 122 I. C. C. 1383, 
and report and order on further hearing, 140 I. C. C. 85, modified 
to the extent of not requiring the rates therein approved and 
prescribed to be maintained on ground open-hearth basic slag, or 
basic phosphate slag. Modification made upon the petition of 
the defendants and respondents. 

Zinc By-Products 

No. 22038, Federated Metals Corporation vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Carload mini- 
mum weight, zinc by-products, points in New England to Brills 
and Trenton, N. J., found not to have been or to be unreasonable. 


Linseed Oil 

No. 22419, Dan M. Post vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. By division 
3. Rates, linseed oil, over interstate routes, Nashville, Tenn., 
to Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded 22 cents to Chattanooga and 27 cents to Knoxville. 
Reparation awarded. New rates to be made effective not later 
than May 18. Findings of unreasonableness herein are to be 
without prejudice to findings that may be made in respect of 
linseed and vegetable oil rates in No. 17000. 


Watermelons 


No. 23304, Sam Rosenthal et al. vs. A. B. & A. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, watermelons, points 
in Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas to Harlem Riyer, \. ¥. 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Potatoes 

No. 23116, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. Great Northern et al., and 
two sub-numbers, W. B. Northrup Co. vs. N. & W. et al., and 
D. E. Ryan Co. vs. Northern Pacific et al. Except as indicated, 
rates charged, potatoes, points in Minnesota to Danville, Va. 
and destinations in North Carolina, applicable. Applicable rates 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rate of 100.5 cents 
charged on shipment from Brook Park, Minn., to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., found inapplicable if shipment moved as indicated in the 
testimony. Applicable rate was 89 cents. Defendants advised 
to refund overcharge if check of tariffs and shipments showed 
that shipment moved over route indicated. 


Logs 


No. 23522, Amos Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Combination rate, logs, Carlisle, Ky., 
to Edinburg, Ind., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Logs 


No. 23363, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Sumter & Choctaw 
et al. By division 3. Rates, logs, stations on the Sumter & 
Choctaw in Alabama to Meridian, Miss., unreasonable to > 
extent they exceeded or may exceed 7.5 cents from Bellamy, ° 
cents from Scotum Hill, Whitfield, Persimmon Grove, and Edna, 
and 8.5 cents from Indian Springs, Deas, and Choctaw City. New 
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rates to be made effective not later than May 18. The Com- 
mission said that 1 cent of the rates prescribed should accrue 
glely to the Sumter & Choctaw. Reparation awarded. 


Sucker Rods, Etc. 


No. 23540, Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co. vs. C. C. 
c. & St. L. et al. By division 2. Rates, steel sucker and pull 
rods, mixed carloads, Marion, Ind., to Conrad and Kevin, Mont., 
inapplicable ; applicable rates, rods, Marion to Kevin, $2.055, 
minimum 36,000 pounds, and on pumping jacks to Kevin, $2.53; 
applicable rates to Conrad $1.205 on the rods, and $3.165 on the 
actual weight of pony and valve rods; and on sucker and pull 
rods, mixed carloads, the rates were and for the future will be 
ynreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed $1.08, 
minimum 60,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. New rates to be 
made effective not later than May 18. 


Concrete Sewer Pipe 


No. 23544, Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. vs. M. P. et al. By 
division 3. Rate, carload of concrete sewer pipe, North Little 
Rock, Ark., to Blomeyer, Mo., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 23 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Wheat 


No. 23598, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. et al. By 
division 3. Rates charged, wheat, from various points in Kansas 
and Oklahoma to Coffeyville, Kan., there milled into products 
and the products reshipped to Marshall, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and 
Clinton, Ia., applicable, but the shipments found to have been 
misrouted by the Missouri Pacific. Reparation awarded in the 
amount of the difference between the charges paid over the 
routes of movement and those which would have accrued at 
rates of 31, 32.5 and 31.5, applicable over the route of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient to Wichita, Kan., Missouri Pacific to 
Kansas City, Mo., and Chicago & Alton to Marshall on the ship- 
ments from Yewed, Okla., Harper, Kan., and Milton, Kan.; at 
rates of 26.5 cents from Milton, Alloway, Kan., and 27 cents 
from Harper to Omaha, and at a rate of 33.5 cents from Milton 
to Clinton over the route of the K. C. M. & O. to Wichita, Mis- 
souri Pacific to Coffeyville, M. K. T. to Kansas City, C. B. & Q. 
Chairman Brainerd noted a dissent. 


Imported Banana Charges 


No. 25644, Corso & Lo Bianco et al. vs. Southern et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, wharfage and handling 
between shipside and cars at Charleston, S. C., imported bananas, 
destined to Pittsburgh and Donora, Pa., applicable and not un- 
reasonable. 


Car Trucks and Bodies 


No. 20777, Sonken-Galamba Corporation vs. C. B. & Q. et al., 
and a sub-ynumber, Same vs. K. C. M. & O. et al. By division 
3. Rate, car trucks and bodies, Lincoln, Neb., to Kansas City, 
Kan., inapplicable. Applicable rate on trucks, $1.94 a net ton, 
not unreasonable. Applicable rate on bodies, 37 cents. Rates 
on straight carloads of car bodies found unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or might exceed $1.94 a net ton. Rep- 
aration awarded and new rate ordered to be effective not later 
than May 18. Rate charged, old rails, 18 cents, West Wichita, 
Kan., to Kansas City, Mo., inapplicable. Applicable rate, $2.31 
a gross ton, not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Cotton Warp 


; No. 23458, Boger & Crawford vs. S. A. L. et al. By division 
oy Complaint dismissed. Rate, cotton warp, carloads, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., to Philadelphia, Pa., not unreasonable. 


Lumber 


. No. 22446, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association vs. C. & 
N. W. et al. By division 2. Written by Commissioner McMan- 
amy. Rates, lumber and other forest products, from Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana to destinations in Minnesota and 
South Dakota not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, except 
those which exceed the following maxima are unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed the rates set forth below on fir 
lumber from the coast group, and rates based upon the recog- 
nized relationships thereto on other forest products and from 
other origin groups to the same destinations: 62.5 cents to 
points in the destination territory east of the Milwaukee’s line 
from Aberdeen to Yankton and west of the Omaha’s line between 
St. Paul and Sioux City; and 68 cents to points in southeastern 
Minnesota and on the Winner branch of the Chicago & North 
Western. These findings are not to be understood as fixing 
destination groups, but merely as requiring reductions where 
and to the extent that the rates referred to exceed the specified 
Maxima. Order for future effective on or before May 18. 


Orchard Heaters 


‘ No. 22099, Kittle Manufacturing Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, orchard 
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heaters, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif., to 
interstate destinations throughout the United States, and from 
Toledo, O., to points in Pacific coast territory, not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Commissioner Aitchison dissented. 
Cold-Packed or Frozen Fruits 

No. 23089, Michigan Canners’ Association vs. B. & O. et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates and ratings, cold- 
packed or frozen fruits, carloads, points in Michigan to destina- 
tions in the three big classification territories, not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. 

Shipping Baskets 

No. 23184, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, fruit and vegetable 
shipping baskets or hampers, straight or mixed carloads, with 
crate material, Plymouth and Paoli, Ind., to destinations in 
official territory, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Titanium Tetrachloride 


No. 23232, Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
et al. By division 3. Rates and rating, titanium tetrachloride (a 
smoke-producing chemical), in iron drums, carloads, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to Edgewood, Md., and Portsmouth, Va., unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded the contemporaneous fourth 
class rates and ratings, minimum 36,000 pounds. Reparation 
awarded. 

Sulphuric Acid 

No. 23408, National Zine Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Rate to Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., on sulphuric acid, 
in tank cars, from Bartlesville, Okla., not unlawful prior to 
September 23, 1929, but unreasonable after that date to the 
extent that it exceeded 21 cents. Rates to Omaha, Neb., and Des 
Moines, Ia., unreasonable prior to September 23 to the extent 
they exceeded 33.5 cents. Reparation awarded. Commissioner 
Lee concurred in part and dissented in part. He concurred in 
the finding of unreasonableness, but said that he could not agree 
that the evidence afforded a basis for determining whether the 
complainants bore the unreasonable charges. 


Steel Tank Material 


No. 23466, Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., Inc., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By division 5. Rates, steel tank material, East 
Buffalo, N. Y., Johnstown, Pa., and Youngstown, O., to Ponca 
City, and Seminole, Okla., and Gainesville and Electra, Tex., un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded the basis found 
reasonable in Sinclair Crude Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 168 
I. C. C. 449. Reparation awarded. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 22940, Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, cotton piece 
goods, any quantity, and rules and regulations in connection 
therewith, applicable to the interstate transportation of cotton 
fabrics unfinished, in the original piece, points in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia to Biltmore, N. C., where it was to be 
bleached, clayed, dyed, printed, or otherwise finished, and re- 
shipped in the original piece or sheets or pillow cases, to points 
throughout the United States, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

China and Other Clays 

No. 22912, L. H. Butcher Co. of Los Angeles et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By division 3. Rates, import and coastwise car- 
load shipments, china clay, kaolin and ball clay, San Pedro, East 
San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif., to Los Angeles, Calif., not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Fifth class rate of 7 cents 
charged on shipments of ball clay from Los Angeles Harbor to 
Los Angeles, between November 15, 1926, and January 31, 1929, 
inapplicable. Applicable rate on such shipments was the class 
E rate of 5 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Sand and Gravel 
No. 22855, Neal Gravel Co. vs. Wabash. By division 4. Rate, 
sand and gravel, Wolcottville, Ind., to Detroit, Mich., unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 75 cents a net ton. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said the facts 
were not convincing to him that the rate of $1 a net ton was 
more than the maximum reasonable rate. 


Coal Demurrage 
No. 21296, Advance Fuel Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. By division 
4. Complaint dismissed. Demurrage charges for detention at 
Hammond, Ind., of eight carloads of coal applicable and not 
shown to have been unreasonable. 


Reconsignment Rule 5 on Coke 
No. 23500, Romann & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co. vs. L. & N. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. General reconsign- 


ment rule 5, providing for only one change in destination under 
through rates, and then only provided the shipment had not had 
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a previous change in destination after leaving the initial billing 
point, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Reconsignment 
charge on one carload of foundry coke, Dolcito Junction, Ala., 
to Kansas City, Mo., first diverted in transit to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and later to Ogden, Utah, collected in addition to the 
combination of local rates to and from the second point of diver- 
sion, unreasonable. Reparation denied for lack of proof of dam- 
age by reason of the complainant having paid or borne the 
charge of $5.85 for the second reconsignment. 
Potatoes 
No. 23417, Phillips & Co., Inc., vs. N. S. et al. By division 
2. Rates, potatoes, Pungo and Princess Anne, Va., to Second 
and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., unreasonable to extent 
they exceeded 61.5 cents a barrel, and are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to extent they exceed or may exceed 34 cents 
a hundred pounds, which includes a 2-cent arbitrary to accrue 
solely to the Norfolk Southern for the hauls performed by it. 
Complainant and intervener entitled to reparation. Order for 
future effective on or before May 25. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 23329, Butte Fruit & Produce Co., Inc., vs. Northern 
Pacific. Defendant asks for reconsideration and modification of 
report of Division 3. 


No. 17650, Sub. 1, Burger Iron Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reopening and reconsideration. 
No. 23156, Arnold Stone Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants 


ask for reopening of this case, for setting aside of order entered 
by division 3, and for consolidation with I. & S. 3479, stone, 
granite or marble, to, from and between points in southern terri- 
tory. 

No. 22879, Texas-Louisiana Power Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. Defendants, Southern Pacific and Texas & New 
Orleans, ask for reconsideration and modification upon record as 
made, or, in the alternative, for further hearing and/or oral 
argument. 

No. 22973, Charles S. Walton & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Com- 
plainant asks division 3 of the Commission for reargument and 
reconsideration of finding that as to shipments made prior to 
date of decision the collected charges were not unreasonable. 

No. 21978 (and Sub. No. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. L.- 
S. F. et al. Complainant asks for rehearing. 

No. 22471 (and Sub. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant in amended petition asks for rehearing. 

No. 22137, Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. Southern et al., and 
No. 22631, England Walton & Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al. 
Defendants ask for reopening, reconsideration, reargument, and 
postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 22380, Geo. and Wm. Kolb and Richard C. Remmey Son 
Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Geo. and Wm. Kolb and Richard C. Rem- 
mey Son Co. ask for reargument. 

No. 21959, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. 
vs. A. G. S. et al. E. B. Boyd, as agent and attorney for car- 
riers defendants herein, asks for postponement of effective date 
of order and for reconsideration and modification of orders. 

No. 20032, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. M. & St. L. et al. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., complainant, and Consolidated Paper 
Co., intervener, ask for reconsideration on record as made and 
issuance of corrected report. 

No. 17000, part 6 (3rd supplemental order), rate structure 
investigation, iron and steel articles. C. W. Galligan, agent and 
attorney for and on behalf of carriers respondents to order of 
Commission in 17000, part 6, iron and steel articles, which par- 
ticipate in Freight Tariff 6-C, I. C. C. 162, asks that tnira sup- 
plemental order entered October 14, 1930, herein, as modified by 
order entered January 26, 1931, be further modified so as to 
permit publication effective February 16, 1931. The third supple- 
mental order deals with pipe, plate or sheet, not exceeding four 
teet in diameter. 

No. 22196 (and Sub. 1 to 7 incl.), Will Mayfield College vs. 
C. & E. I. et al., No. 22507, Wallace Coal Co. vs. I. C. et al., and 
No. 22613 (and Sub. 1 to 5 incl.), J. B. Gutzwiller Coal Co. vs. 
M. P. et al. Defendants ask for reopening and consideration 
by entire Commission. 

No. 22879, Texas-Louisiana Power Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration and modification 
of Commission’s order upon record as made. 

No. 23170, Richards-Scheble Candy Co. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration and modification of Com- 
mission’s order upon record as made, solely upon question of 
reparation. 

No. 21950, Russ Market Co. et al. vs. N. W. Pacific et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration and modification of opinion 
and order herein upon record as made and/or rehearing and 
oral argument, and for postponement of effective date of order. 


No. 17000, part 7, Grain and grain products within western 
district and for export. Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, 
Neb., asks the Commission to make certain amendments in a 
supplemental order prayed for. 
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No. 21894, Lehigh Stone Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


E. J. 
asks for modification of order, so as to permit the comme 


on one day’s notice of an error in its tariff I. C. C. 2143 issued 
January 22, 1931, effective February 23, 1931. s 

No. 17854 (Sub. 1), Fredonia Portland Cement Co. et a) v 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainants and interveners in No. 17854 
Sub. 1, ask for reconsideration by entire Commission of report 
of division 3. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8680. Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co ask 
authority to construct a new line of railroad or cut-off in Long Beach 
and Los Angeles, Calif., about 7% miles. 

Finance No. 8681. s Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co, asks 
authority to abandon a portion of its San Pedro branch in Lon 
Beach, Calif., about 2 miles in length. 8 

Finance No. 8682. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
to extend a lead track connecting with its tracks in Little Rock, Ark 
together with necessary team, spur, switch, house and side tracks, 
in connection with improvement of freight handling facilities, : 

Finance No. 8683. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co. asks 
authority to acquire by purchase the lines of the Detroit & Ironton 
Railroad Co., and the Toledo, Detroit Railroad Co., now operateg by 
applicant as part of its system. Authority is also sought to issue 
120,436 shares of common stock and $10,776,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds in connection with alteration of corporate structure 
of applicant and realignment of its corporate securities. Applicant 
proposes to increase its authorized capital stock to $25,000,000, con- 
sisting of 250,000 shares of the par value of $100 a share. It pro- 
poses to change its outstanding preferred stock into an equal num- 
ber of shares of common stock and to retire its adjustment mortgage 
bonds by issuance of common stock to the holders thereof on a 
basis of one such share for each $100 principal amount of such bonds 
cause to be discharged its adjustment mortgage and to retire the 
first mortgage bonds of the Detroit & Ironton, and cause the first 
mortgage of the Detroit & Ironton to be discharged. The plan also 
calls for exchanges of the applicant’s stock for the stock of the 
Detroit & Ironton. 

Finance No. 8684. Joint petition of New York Telephone Co. and 
Schenectady, Delanson & Esperance Telephone Co. for approval of 
acquisition by former of property of latter near Schenectady, N. Y, 

Finance No. 8685. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon its Stiles branch in Oconto county, Wis., con- 
sisting of 2.43 miles of main line and about half a mile of side track. 
Applicant said there had been no train service and no traffic handled 
since April, 1925, on the branch. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8662, authorizing the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Company to issue not exceeding $61,200,000, principal 
amount, of first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series 
I, to be sold at not less than 92% per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest; $42,874,000 of the proceeds to be used for refunding purposes 
and the remaining proceeds to be used to reimburse the treasury in 
part for capital expenditures made therefrom, condition prescribed, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8642, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania of the prop- 
erties of the Ferguson Valley Farmers Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. Nos. 8148 and 8612, (a) authorizing 
(1) the Oregon Electric Railway Company to construct an extension 
of its railroad, and a branch line leading from such extension, and 
to operate jointly with the Southern Pacific Company over a portion 
of a branch line of the latter, all in Lane county, Ore.; and (2). the 
Southern Pacific Company to acquire a joint interest in, and operate 
over the said extension, and branch line leading therefrom, jointly 
with the Oregon Electric Railway Company; and (b) denying re- 
quests for permission to retain excess earnings, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8580, authorizing the Warrior River 
Terminal Company to issue at par $1,150,000 of capital stock, con- 
sisting of 11,500 shares of the par value of $100 each; not more than 
$1,044,329.82 of said stock, or the proceeds thereof, to be used to 
pay a like amount of the applicant’s indebtedness, and not less. than 
$105,670.18 of said stock, or the proceeds thereof, to be used to pay 
for additions and betterments to road and equipment made or acquired 
subsequent to August 31, 1930, or to repay advances made for such 
purposes subsequent to that date, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8656, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Southern California Telephone Company of the properties 
of the Valley Telephone Company, approved. : 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8619, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Western New York and Pennsylvania Railway Company of 
control of the Connecting Terminal Railroad Company, by purchase 
of capital stock, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8669, authorizing the Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad Company to issue $228,000 of consolidated 
50-year gold bonds, said bonds to be sold at not less than 89 per cent 
of par and accrued interest, and the proceeds used to pay indebted- 
ness and for additions and betterments, approved. 


G. N.-.N. P. PLAN WITHDRAWN 

The Commission has dismissed the Great Northern-Northern 
Pacific unification application. The applicants requested such 
action following announcement recently that their application 
would be withdrawn because of inability to work out a plaD 
for separation of the Burlington from the two northern roads 
as required by the Commission’s conditional approval of the 
unification. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance No. 8579, application Twin City R. R. 
for authority to operate a line of railroad between Chehalis and 
Centralia, Wash., with a branch line from Coal Creek to Reliance 
Mine, in Lewis County, Wash., assigned for February 1%, at 
Olympia, Wash., before Department of Public Works of State of 
Washington, was canceled and reassigned for March 10, at 
Olympia, Wash., before Department of Public Works of State 
of Washington. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





BANANA SCALE 


In a report written by Examiner C. J. Peterson, in No. 23493, 
Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al., a sub-number there- 
ynder, Traffic Bureau Chamber of Commerce of Mitchell, S. D., 
et al. vs. A. T. & N. et al., No. 23600, Traffic Bureau Aberdeen 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al., and a 
subnumber thereunder, Pioneer Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., it is proposed to find rates on bananas, from New Orleans, 
La, Mobile, Ala., and other Gulf ports taking the same rates, 
to Sioux Falls, S. D., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
But as to rates on bananas from the same points of origin to 
Yankton, Mitchell, Aberdeen and other South Dakota points, 
Peterson said the Commission should find the rates unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial for the future but not unreasonable in 
the past. To cure the situation he recommended the use of 
column 45 rates prescribed in the southwestern revision, plus 
differentials from Texas-Oklahoma differential territory as a 
scale for that part of South Dakota, west of the line following 
the Missouri River from the point where it meets the northern 
boundary of Nebraska to the North Dakota line, distances to 
be computed in accordance with finding 15 of the southwestern 
revision report. 

The scale begins with a block between 1,500 and 1,550 miles 
and a rate of 325 cents. Then it progresses by 50-mile blocks 
to 1,900 miles, at which the rate is to be 370 cents. At 1,600 
niles the rate is 331 cents, at 1,700 miles, 344 cents, and at 1,800 
miles, 357 cents. The finding of unreasonableness related pri- 
marily to rates to Yankton, Huron, Chamberlain, Pierre and 
Mobridge. 

The examiner said the Commission should further find that 
the rates assailed to Yankton, Huron, Chamberlain, Pierre, Mo- 
bridge, Hot Springs, Rapid City, Deadwood and Lead for the 
future would be unduly prejudicial to those points and unduly 
preferential of Sioux City, Ia., to the extent that the difference 
in the rates to those points might be greater than those which 
would result from the application of the rates found reasonable 
to the South Dakota points mentioned and of the rate to Sioux 
City based on 45 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in 
the southwestern revision. That finding, the examiner said, 
would remove any undue preference of Pipestone, Minn., or 
Watertown, S. D., that might exist. The examiner said that 
reparation should be denied and an appropriate order entered 
denying fourth section relief for which application was made 
by Agent W. P. Emerson in his application No. 2176. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Fruit and Vegetable Packages 


No. 23877, Paducah Box & Basket Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Dismissal proposed. Rates, empty 
fruit and vegetable packages, Paducah, Ky., to Goodman, Ander- 
son and Lanagan, Mo., and Gentry and Siloam Springs, Ark., 
not unreasonable. 
Fuller’s Earth 


No. 23637, Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. (corporate name 
changed April 1, 1930, to Deep Rock Oil Corporation) vs. At- 
lanta & St. Andrews Bay et al. By Examiner Elza Job. Rate, 
fuller’s earth, Quincy and Jamieson, Fla., to Cushing, Okla., 
was, is and for the future will be unreasonable to extent it ex- 
ceeded, exceeds or may exceed a rate of $8.60 a net ton, subject 
toa minimum of 60,000 pounds, except that when cars are loaded 
to full visible capacity, actual weights shall govern. Proposes 
reparation and rate for future. 


Scrap Brass 


No. 23927, Nassau Smelting & Refining Works, Ltd., vs. 
Rutland Railroad et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Dismissal 
Proposed. Rate, scrap brass, Norwood, N. Y., to Tottenville, 
N. Y., over an interstate route, not unreasonable. 


Limestone 


_ No. 23609, R. H. Smelter vs. Ann Arbor et al. By Exam- 
imer J. O. Cassidy. Recommends that Commission find rates, 
crushed, ground, pulverized and agricultural limestone. Wauke- 
sha, Wis., to destinations in Michigan, were, are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or 
may exceed rates based on the Michigan intrastate scale with 
the addition of arbitraries for joint line movements as pro- 
vided under that scale; that the maintenance of intrastate 
rates from Michigan producing points to points in Michigan 





which are lower, distance considered, than the rates from 
Waukesha to the same points, is and will be unduly prejudicial 
to complainant and unduly preferential of its competitors at the 
Michigan producing points, and that it award reparation. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 23669, Standard Fuel & Supply Co. et al. vs. N. & W. By 
Examiner William A. Maidens. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
bituminous coal, Pocahontas, Tug River and Thacker districts 
in West Virginia, and from Clinch Valley districts Nos. 1 and 2 
in Virginia, to Bluefield, W. Va., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Logs 

No. 22971, Chattanooga Handle Co. vs. A. & W. P. et al. By 
Examiner T. P. Wilson. Dismissal proposed. Rates, logs, Cus- 
seta, Ala., and Fairburn, Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn., not unrea- 
sonable. 

Gasoline 


No. 23767, C. V. Hallenbeck et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 
By Examiner Philip S. Peyser. Rates, gasoline, Cushing and 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Rifle, Colo., prior to October 16, 1930, un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 78 cents. Reparation 
proposed. 
Emery Ore 


No. 23850, Washington Mills Emery Manufacturing Co. vs. 
B. & A. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rate, imported emery 
ore, East Boston, Mass., to North Grafton, Mass., unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 10 cents. New rate and 
reparation proposed. 


Bananas and Cocoanuts 


No. 23238, Jacksonville Produce Co. vs. I. G. N. et al. By 
Examiner William A. Disque. Rates, bananas and cocoanuts, 
straight and/or mixed carloads, New Orleans, La., to Jackson- 
ville and Lufkin, Tex., and on imported traffic of the same sort 
from Galveston, Laredo, Eagle Pass and El Paso, Tex., to Tyler, 
Austin, and/or San Antonio, Tex., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded those from and to the same points in column 45 
of the scale prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
123 I. C. C. 203, minimum 20,000 pounds. Reparation proposed. 


Logs, Etc. 


No. 23043, Russell Fortune, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al., 
embracing also No. 23059, Central Veneer Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al., and No. 23642, National Veneer and Lumber Co., Inc., vs. 
Pennsylvania. By Examiner Paul Coyle. Proposes dismissal. 
Recommends that Commission find not unreasonable import and 
domestic carload rates on logs, stumps, burls, flitches and 
crotches from New York, N. Y., Boston, Mass., and points taking 
the same rates to Indianapolis, Evansville and Edinburg, Ind.; 
import carload rates on the same commodities from Baltimore, 
Md., and points takng the same rates, and Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., to Indanapolis, Evansville and Edinburg, and import 
carload rates on the same commodities from Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Montreal, Que., Can., to Indianapolis, Ind. 


Radio Sets, Etc. 


No. 23509, Hart and Reno, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
embracing also a sub-number, Kierulff & Ravenscroft, Inc., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 23629, Kimball-Upson Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By Examiner Myron Witters. Recommends dis- 
missal on finding not unreasonable rates on radio receiving sets 
and on combination radio receiving sets and talking machines, 
in straight or mixed carloads, points in Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Ohio and Massachusetts to various destinations in California, 
and to Reno, Nev. 

Beer Bottles 

No. 23515 (Sub. No. 1), Carroll Graham Glass Co., Inc., vs. 
Cc. & N. W. et al. By Examiner Charles W. Berry. Proposes 
dismissal on finding not unreasonable rates on 12-ounce glass 
beer bottles, from Terre Haute and Winchester, Ind., to She- 
boygan, Wis. 

Wheat and Mill Feed 

No. 23617, Bowersock Mills & Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
By Examiners H. C. Lawton and Leland F. James. Propose 
reparation on finding interstate rates, wheat, points in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Colorado, to Lawrence, Kan., there milled 
in transit and reshipped as mill feed to points in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Iowa, in straight mixed carloads, inapplicable 
to the extent that the factors to Kansas City, Mo., exceeded the 
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contemporaneously applicable corn rates from and to the same 
points. Decision on reargument in 168 I. C. C. 335, the Larabee 
Flour Mills case, followed. 


Potatoes 
No. 23664, Denny & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. By Ex- 
aminer L. J. P. Fichthorn. Recommends dismissal on finding 
applicable rates, potatoes, Hastings, Fla., to Chicago, Il. 


Radio Cabinets and Loud Speakers 
No. 23810, Hamilton Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Recommends reparation on find- 
ing charges on radio cabinets with built-in loud speakers, car- 
loads, Two Rivers, Wis., to New York, N. Y., unreasonable to 
extent they exceeded those collectible based on a minimum of 
12,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. 


EXCESS INCOME OF O. N. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3874, excess 
income of Okmulgee Northern Railway Company, the Commis- 
sion, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable 
excess income of $263,289.70 for the last ten months of 1920 and 
for 1921 to 1926, inclusive, based on values ranging from $335,000 
to $440,000. An order, subject to protest and stay, has been 
entered requiring payment to the Commission of the excess 
income. 


D. & R. G. W. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner M. S. Jameson, in Finance No. 8354, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western proposed abandonment, has recommended 
that the Commission permit the applicant to abandon its La 
Madera branch, extending from Taos Junction to La Madera, 
N. M., a distance of about seventeen miles. It is a narrow 
gauge. The first application was for permission to abandon 
operation. After the roadway was damaged by a washout sub- 
sequent to the original application the applicant asked for per- 
mission wholly to abandon the branch. Exhaustion of the mer- 
chantable timber for the removal of which the branch was 
built caused it to become unprofitable, hence the desire to aban- 
don. There was opposition to abandonment, but the examiner 
could not find from the record that there was a public need for 
its service commensurate with the financial burden which such 
service was likely to place upon the D. & R. G. W. 


EXCESS INCOME OF N. & W. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway Company had excess -net 
railway operating income in 1924, 1925 and 1926, according to the 
tentative recapture report of the Commission, division 1, in 
Finance No. 3865, excess income of Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company, in which an order, subject to protest and stay, has 
been entered requiring the carrier to pay $15,849,344.51 to the 
Commission. (See Traffic World, Feb. 14.) 

For 1924 the Commission values the property of the carrier, 
for rate-making purposes, at $349,000,000. Six per cent of that 
amount is stated as $20,940,000. The net railway operating 
income for the year was $23,522,400.74, according to the report, 
and the excess net railway operating income was $2,582,400.74. 
Half of the excess, $1,291,200.37, is recapturable by the govern- 
ment. The corresponding figures for 1925 and 1926 follow: 
1925—value, $369,500,000; 6 per cent of value, $22,170,000; net 
railway operating income, $32,482,101.67; excess net railway 
operating income, $10,312,101.67; amount recapturable, $5,156,- 
050.84; 1926—value, $379,500,000; 6 per cent of value, $22,770,000; 
net railway operating income, $41,574,186.59; excess net railway 
operating income, $18,804,186.59; amount recapturable, $9,402, 
093.30. 

The report said that the Norfolk & ,Western, in response 
to general orders issued by the Commission, filed reports of the 
value claimed by it, the net income and other information for 
the determination of excess income. On the basis of the values 
and the net railway operating income claimed no excess was 
reported. The carrier claimed values as follows for 1924, 1925 
and 1926: 1924, $396,684,068.58, as compared with the value 
found in this report of $349,000,000; 1925, $640,843,287.16, as 
compared with the Commission value of $369,500,000; and 1926, 
$741,961,802.53 as compared with $379,500,000, the value found 
by the Commission in this report. 

Original cost of the N. & W. properties was found to be 
as follows: 1921, $309,838,948; 1922, $318,735,091; 1923, $324,116,- 
788; 1924, $347,542,026; 1925, $373,121,719. 

Investment in road and equipment, including land, was re- 
corded in the books of the carrier and its lessors, according to 
the report, as follows: 1921, $319,598,752.93; 1922, $330,358,920.62; 
1923, $336,326,515.55; 1924, $362,211,138.29; 1925, $386,666,946.53. 

Cost of reproduction new was found as follows: 1921, $466,- 
976,743; 1922, $472,142,398; 1923, $469,643,729; 1924, $484,442.- 
Cost of reproduction 


433; 1925, $502,688,100; 1926, $509,198,620. 
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less depreciation was found as follows: 1921, $337,404,393. 1929 
$342,225,663; 1923, $347,754,560; 1924, $365,617,066: 19957 $383, 
985,217; 1926, $386,115,025. Pane 
The inquiry of the Commission covered the period 
September 1, 1920, and December 31, 1926. 
was found except for 1924, 1925 and 1926. 


é between 
No excess income 


GENERAL RECAPTURE ORDER ISSUED 
The Commission has issued its annual recapture order re- 
quiring compliance by carriers, in accord with the rules ang 
regulations of the Commission, with the recapture provisions 
of section 15a of the interstate commerce act. Reports as to 
net railway operating income for the year 1930 must be filed 
with the Commission on or before May 1, 1931. . 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The western carriers have made another appeal to the 
Commission not to put into effect its order in No. 17000, part 7 
Hoch-Smith grain case, setting forth in detail the adverse 
financial condition of their railroads as the reason why they 
should not be required to establish rates that they assert will 
cause them a loss of not less than $20,000,000 annually. Their 
original petition, filed last September, was denied. The present 
petition seeks vacation or postponement of the order, the ef. 
fective date of which is now April 1, having been extended 
from January 1, and for rehearing and reconsideration. It was 
understood that a separate petition for postponement of the 
effective date of the order also would be filed. 

In comment on the petition of the carriers, John E. Ben- 
ton, general solicitor of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, said the “new motion is generally 
understood to be preliminary to the filing of a bill in equity to 
test the validity of the Commission’s order,” and that it was 
understood Frederick H. Wood, whose name appears on the 
petition, had been retained to act as leading counsel in a court 
attack on the order. 

Among other things, the carriers aver that the record on 
which the order was based was closed September 22, 1928, and 
that conditions have since so changed that even if the order 
might have constituted a valid exercise of administrative dis- 
cretion when made, it is not lawful and proper in the light of 
present conditions. The carriers deny that the order did con- 
stitute a valid exercise of administrative discretion. Substan- 
tial decreases in gross revenues, net railway operating income 
and in volume of traffic are pointed to by the carriers. Another 
averment is that the western carriers in 1930 earned but 3.47 
per cent on the value of their properties as found by the Com- 
mission in Ex Parte 74, plus net additions since, and that they 
earned but 3.1 per cent on their investment, contended to be 
not in excess of true aggregate value. 

The estimate of the Commission that the rates prescribed 
in the western trunk line class rate case would bring in addi- 
tional revenue of ten to twelve million dollars a year will not 
be realized, say the carriers. They assert that increased rev- 
enue in any amount as the result of the class rate decision is 
wholly problematical and speculative. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In 1. and S. No. 3570, the Commission has suspended from 
February 16 until September 16, schedules in supplement No. 
118 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 9910, supple- 
ment No. 144 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008 and in 
various other tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to re- 
vise the rates on brick and related articles from, to and between 
points in Kansas, Missouri, Texas and other southwestern 
states, which would result in increases and reductions. 

In I. and S. No. 3571, the Commission has suspended from 
February 15 until September 15, schedules in supplement No. 
4 to Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis I. C. C. No. 
8518, supplement No. 25 to Pennsylvania I. C. C. No. 135, sup- 
plement No. 33 to B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2248, and other 
tariffs of carriers operating in central freight association tert! 
tory. The suspended schedules propose to restrict the rates 
applicable on dolomite, fluxing stone, agricultural limestone and 
crushed stone, in carloads, between various points in central 
territory so that they will only apply when loaded in open-top 
cars, and to apply 60 per cent of sixth class rates when loaded 
in box cars, which would result generally in increases. 


1. Cc. C. TO BE CLOSED MONDAY 
The Commission and all departments of the government 
will be closed on Monday, February 23, on account of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, which falls on Sunday. The birthday is a legal 
holiday in the District of Columbia, which is observed on the 
following day when the anniversary falls on a Sunday. 














February 21, 1931 


OIL PIPE LINE REGULATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the opinion of Charles E. Bowles, statistician of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association, Tulsa, Okla., separation of the 
oil pipe lines from the oil industry so that they would be no 
more than common carriers, would bring about a desirable con- 
dition in the oil industry. Mr. Bowles was the first wntness 
pefore the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
in a hearing, begun on February 17, on the Hoch bill, H. R. 
19695, making the commodities clause of the interstate com- 
merce act applicable to all common carriers, which would in- 
clude pipe lines, instead of only to railroads. Mr. Bowles ex- 
pressed that opinion in answer to questions put to him by Rep- 
resentative Hoch. He said that at present the pipe lines, as a 
rule, were owned or closely affiliated with either refiners of crude 
petroleum or crude purchasing companies closely affiliated with 
large refiners. Railroads were not represented at the first 

ring. 
me It me the thought of Mr. Bowles, expressed in answer to 
further questioning by Mr. Hoch, that separation of the pipe 
lines from other parts of the oil industry would tend to bring 
into the oil fields purchasers of crude petroleum from the thou- 
sands of small producers not parts of the production section of 
twenty large integrated oil companies. At present the oil pur- 
chasing companies, as a rule, he said, were connected with or 
affiliated with the refiners for which they were doing the pur- 
chasing. Integrated companies, he said, were producers, trans- 
porters, refiners and marketers of oil. 

Close affiliation between the buyers of crude from the pro- 
ducers and the refining companies, Mr. Bowles said, brought 
about a situation making it possible for the pipe line companies 
to give preferential treatment to the shipments offered by the 
purchasing companies in the event there should be shipments 
offered by others. It also afforded an opportunity for preferen- 
tial treatment of crude oil which had been produced by producers 
affiliated with the big integrated oil companies, twenty of them, 
of which ten are known as the Standard group and ten as non- 
Standard, said Mr. Bowles. The witness did not charge that 
there had been any preferential treatment but he asserted that 
the community of interest between the pipe lines and other 
parts of the integrated companies created a condition that, in 
his view, was not in the public interest, for the reason indi- 
cated, namely, the possibility of preferential treatment. 

Prior to the expression of that view Mr. Bowles presented 
elaborate statistics intended to show the big control the inte- 
grated companies had over the oil industry both in assets and 
the volume of the industry’s business, the statistician showing 
figures to show that they had an investment of $12,000,000,000. 
Members of the committee, at times, seemed to be impatient be- 
cause they could not see where the figures were pertinent to the 
purpose of the bill. The purpose, Representative Hoch ex- 
plained, was to bring about a divorce. 


“How would this bill reach them?” asked Representative 
Rayburn, of Texas, after Mr. Bowles had shown the close rela- 
tionship between the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., a purchasing com- 
pany, and the Prairie Pipe Line Co. Mr. Bowles explained that 
the possible hurt came to the small producers from the fact that 
the purchasing company which bought their oil was not the user 
of it but the seller to refiners, largely, at one time, the Standard 
of Indiana, an affiliated refiner. Mr. Bowles’ idea was that 
separation of pipe lines from all other parts of the oil industry, 
so that they would have no interest other than that arising from 
transportation, would bring into the market purchasers not hav- 
ing an interest in the pipe line companies. 

Chairman Parker, of the committee in anticipation of the 
hearing, asked for the views of the Commission, as to the desira- 
bility or necessity for the legislation. The Commission answered 
through Commissioner Eastman, chairman of its legislative com- 
mittee. After reviewing the history of the commodities clause 
and the litigation thereunder, the Eastman letter suggested 
recision of the Hoch bill if the Congress committee thought it 
should be passed, so as to make the commodities clause much 
broader than it is. In conclusion the letter said: 


1 In Brundred Bros. vs. P. P. L. Co., 68 I. C. C. 458, decided April 
» 1922, division 2 of the Commission found that the rates for the 
pansportation of crude oil by pipe line from wells in Kansas, Okla- 
ore and Texas to Franklin and Lacy Station, Pa., were reasonable 
oa that the rule requiring shipments to be tendered in quantities o 
ne less than 100,000 barrels was unreasonable to the extent that it 
equired tenders in excess of 10,000 barrels. 
- hese reports show clearly the community of interest which has 
an prone and doubtless still exists, between the pipe line companies 
tien various oil producing and oil refining companies. The informa- 
eee ach they contain, however, much of which relates to past 
pe 8, is not sufficient to enable us to express the opinion with any 
. tainty that this commuunity of interest gives rise to conditions 
tert Warrant the extension of the “commodities clause’ to pipe 
With panies. It seems quite possible that such conditions exist, but 
not apart pee 3 investigation and ascertainment of the facts we would 
a € justified in expressing an opinion upon this point. No doubt 
sting conditions will be developed in public hearings before your 
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committee, and after such hearings you will be better able to form an 
opinion than we are at the present time. Upon present information 
we feel unable either to oppose or approve what is sought to be 
accomplished by H. R. 16695. 

, however, your committee as a result of its investigations 
should reach the conclusion that the application of the ‘‘commodities 
clause’ should be extended to al] common carriers subject to the act 
or to any such carriers in addition to railroad companies, we suggest 
that occasion be taken to perfect the wording of the clause. Question 
has arisen as to whether the clause, as it is now worded, applies not 
only to situations where a railroad company controls or is financially 
interested in an industry whose product is shipped over its rails, but 
also to situations where the industry controls or is under common 
control with the railroad company. It has been argued that it does 
not apply to the latter situations and that the Supreme Court has not 
yet so held. Without conceding the validity of this argument, it does 
appear that the wording of the clause could be bettered, so that this 
question would not arise. This might be done, we think, by. making 
the last five lines of H. R. 16695 read in some such way as this: 

“Mined, or produced by it, or under its authority, or produced by 
or under the authority of a company which directly or indirectly con- 
trols or is under common control with such ¢éarrier, or which it or any 
such company may own in whole or in part, or in which it or any 
such company may have any interest, direct or indirect, except such 
articles or commodities as may be necessary and intended for its use 
in the conduct of its business as a common carrier.” 


A. S. Ritchie, of the Derby Oil Co., Wichita, Kan., appearing 
February 18 in support of the Hoch bill, said the opportunity 
for control of price of crude oil that existed now would be 
lessened if the bill were passed. He dwelt almost entirely on 
that phase of the situation. 

Representative Parks, of Arkansas, read from an editorial in 
the Washington Post stating that the railroads were fighting 
for their lives and indicated that he believed the bill was in 
the interest of the railroads. 

Representative Hoch intervened to assert that no railroad 
man had spoken to him about the bill. Mr. Parks had declared 
he did not see how it would help the independent oil operators 
to kill the pipe line. Replying to that, Mr. Hoch said that that 
was not the purpose of the bill—that the objective was to make 
the pipe lines available to all. 

No witness appeared on behalf of the railroads. Fayette 
B. Dow, counsel for the American Petroleum Institute, said that 
that organization was not prepared to present a witness at this 
time, because it had not had opportunity to make preparation 
therefor on a week’s notice. 

Indications were that action would not be taken on the bill 
at this session of Congress. Some of the committee members 
indicated that they felt the proposal embodied in the bill was 
of such importance it could not be disposed of before Congress 
adjourned March 4. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22595, Anniston Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. Letter 
request of defendant, Southern Railway System, for indefinite 
postponement of effective date of order pending decision in No. 
17000, part 7-A, grain investigation in southern territory denied. 

No. 22559 (and Sub. 2), Acme Brick Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Defendants’ petition for reopening and reconsideration on 
record as made denied. 

No. 22219, Seele Brothers Grain Co. vs. C. & A. et al. Com- 
plainant’s second petition for rehearing or oral argument denied. 

No. 20517, Prine Lumber Co. vs. A. A. et al. Complainant’s 
fourth petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 21655 (and Sub. 1), Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber 
of Commerce, et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. and No. 22084, 
Albert Dickinson Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al Defendants’ petition 
for reargument and reconsideration in these cases denied, in 
view of division 3 reopening the cases for purpose of receiving 
proof as to amount of reparation. 

No. 21655 (and Sub. 1), Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber 
of Commerce, et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. and No. 22084, 
Albert Dickinson Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Proceedings reopened 
for purpose of receiving proof as to amount of reparation. 

No. 22641, National Broom Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing and/or recon- 
sideration and modification of report denied. 

No. 22270, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reopening, further consideration and 
further hearing in connection with No. 17000, part 12, rate 
structure investigation, non-ferrous metals, denied. 

No. 21177, Chemical Lime Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Complainants’ original and supplemental petitions for reconsid- 
eration and reargument on record as made denied. 

No. 17448, Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Peti- 
tion of Texas & Pacific for vacation of reparation order in so far 
as it awards reparation on shipments in C. G. W. Car 27232 
denied. 

No. 22807 (and Sub. 1), Merchants’ & Planters’ Plant Food 
Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. Complainant’s petition in No. 22807 
to reopen that case for purpose of reconsidering, on present 
record denied. 

No. 21616 (Sub. 2), S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
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vania et al., No. 21616 (Sub. 3), Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al., No. 21616 (Sub. 5), Miner Lumber Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al., and No. 21616 (Sub. 6), Perrine-Armstrong Co. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. Complainants’ petition for further con- 
sideration denied. 

No. 23099, Carthage Pulp & Board Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Complainant’s petition for further hearing denied. 

No. 23300, Northwest Paper Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for further hearing denied. 

No. 22851, Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration on record as made 
denied. 

No. 24099, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Central permitted to intervene. 

No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. 
A. & R. et al. Mead Paperboard Corporation permitted to in- 
tervene. 

No. 20010, City of Augusta et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., No. 
20196 (and Subs. 1 to 3, inclusive), City of Quincy vs. A. G. S. 
et al. Those portions of orders entered herein on April 23 and 
July 7, 1930, which require the participating carriers to estab- 
lish and maintain and apply to the transportation of bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from mines in southwestern Virginia, as 
described in the original report, to Campania, Ga., a rate per 
ton of 2,000 pounds not exceeding 304 cents, and to establish 
and maintain and apply to the transportation of bituminous coal, 
in carloads, from mines in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and 
Alabama to Quincy, Tallahassee and Jamieson, Fla., rates per 
ton of 2,000 pounds, not exceeding 332 cents from mines in the 
Coal Creek group and 287 cents from mines in the Alabama 
group, and to the three destinations last named from mines 
in the other groups in the origin territory, rates not exceeding 
those made by adding to or subtracting from the aforesaid 
rate of 332 cents the present origin differentials of said other 
origin groups over or under the rate from the said Coal Creek 
group, are suspended for a period of 90 days from the date 
hereof, and it is further ordered, that this suspension shall not 
be construed as approving the rates proposed by the carriers 
in their petition filed herein. 

Nou. 24139, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. 
vs. A. & W. et al. Chicago Association of Commerce and Bear 
Brand Hosiery Co. permitted to intervene. 


No. 23022, Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation vs. T. & P. et 
al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on present record. 

No. 16321, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. A. 
& R. et al. Commission’s order of November 3, 1930, reopening 
said proceeding for further hearing with respect to rates on 
printing paper, vacated and set aside. 


No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Stewart Inso Board Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 24056, Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., et al. vs. M. & M. 
Transportation Co. et al. A. C. L., C. of Ga, S. A. L, L. R. 
Powell, Jr., and E. W. Smith, receivers, and Southern permitted 
to intervene. 


I. and S. 3459, Cullet (broken glass) from, to, and between 
points in southern territory. Petition of respondents other than 
southern carriers for reconsideration of report and order denied. 

No. 18761, Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade 
et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and No. 19599 (and Sub. i), Alexander 
Eccles & Co. vs. M. & O. et al. The order entered in these 
proceedings on November 18, 1930, has been modified so that 
it will become effective on May 28, 1931, upon not less than five 
days’ notice, instead of February 23, 1931. 

No. 16000, Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce and Shipping 
vs. A. & R. et al. The effective date of order of December 4 is 
extended from March 20 to April 20, except with respect to the 
rates on cotton dealt with in paragraphs (1), (2) and (3) of said 
order as to which rates on cotton the effective date of said 
order is postponed to May 28, 1931. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, part 6, iron 
and steel articles. The effective date of the order entered 
herein on October 14, 1930, as subsequently modified by order 
of January 26, 1931, is further modified so as to permit respond- 
ents to establish rates in compliance therewith, to become effec- 
tive on or before February 16, 1931, upon not less than one day’s 
notice to Commission and to general public by posting and filing 
in manner required by law. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The or- 
der heretofore entered in these proceedings, including Supple- 
mental Fourth Section Orders 9500 and 9600, rates, from, to, and 
between points in southwestern territory, which by their present 
terms will become effective on March 10, 1931, in so far as they 
require or pertain to establishment of rates for application to 
the transportation of the commodities below named from points 
in the southwest, in Texas and Oklahoma differential territories, 
and in Kansas-Missouri territory to the southwestern gateways, 
Missouri River cities, and points in defined territories, as said 
territories, gateways, and cities are defined in said proceedings, 
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are further amended so that as to said rates they shall beco 
effective on May 9, 1931, instead; said commodities bein ps 
follows: & as 
Cotton fabrics (in the original piece, but not finisheq artic] 
ready for immediate use, in burlapped bales or in boxes): a 
bands (cotton fabric, padded or not padded, in bags or boxes): 
cotton waste, in bags; cotton yarn; window hollands and shade 


cloth, plain, uncut and undecorated; cotton knit fabrics; hosiery. 
rayon; rayon yarn and dry goods as described under that heag. 
ing in Consolidated Classification No. 6 at pages 180-181: any 
quantity. mee 

Finance No. 7770, construction and operation of trackage 
by San Antonio & Aransas Pass and Texas & New Orleans, anq 
Finance No. 7814, construction and operation of trackage by 
International-Great Northern. The time prescribed in said cer. 
tificate in which the San Antonio & Aransas Pass was requireg 
to complete the construction of the line of railroad therein 
authorized is extended to April 30, 1931. 

No. 24041, Cadillac-Soo Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Com. 
plaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 23722, Old Witch Co., Inc., vs. A. A. et al. 
dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

No. 23441, Western Burlap Bag Co. vs. N. Y. C. Complaint 
dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 23515, Carroll Graham Glass Co., Inc., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed 
No. 15134 (and Sub 1 and 2), Graham Paper Co. et al. vs. A. ¢. 
& H. B. et al., No. 15328, Pomeroy Paper Products Co. et al. ys 
A. C. & H. B. et al., No. 20467, Culbertson Brothers Co. et a] 
vs. C. & N. W. et al., and No. 23399 (and Sub 1 and 2), Western 
Ohio Railway & Power Corporation et al. vs. Cincinnati & L. 
E. et al. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed 
No. 24155, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al. 
and No. 24156, Eric Lyders vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Finance No. 7123, Securities of Western Pacific, and Finance 
No. 7124, notes of Sacramento Northern. Order of November 
21, 1928, 145 I. C. C. 750, modified so as to permit the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company to use $65.39 of the unexpended pro- 
ceeds of bonds, which is now on deposit with the trustees of 
its first mortgage dated June 26, 1916, in reimbursement of an 
equal amount of capital expenditures, made by that company 
from income or other moneys in its treasury as set forth in the 
supplemental application. 

No. 24021, Sub. 1, Ralph Hurst & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S.F. 
et al. Topeka Chamber of Commerce, Topeka Packing Co., 
Perry Packing Co., Sunflower Packing & Produce Co., Seymour 
Packing Co., Osage Produce Co., J. F. Grennan Produce Co., 
Farmers’ Produce Co. and Metz Packing Co. permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 24176, Dr. H. Dux Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. et al. 
Railroad Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 15382 (and Sub. 1), Tidal Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. and cases groupd therewith. Petition filed on be- 
half of Southeastern and Carolina Lines to set aside the order 
of June 30, 1930, and to reopen, rehear or reconsider and to 
set aside the report and order of December 3, 1929, denied. 

Ex Parte 99, Application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Co. Order is further amended so as to require the establishment 
of rates on wrought iron pipe prescribed therein on or before 
March 16, 1931, upon notice to this Commission and to the 
general public by not less than 5 days’ filing and posting instead 
of 30 days’ filing and posting as originally provided. 

No. 22321 (and Sub. 1 to 7, incl.), F. A. Bradley vs. C. & 
E. I. et al., No. 2271, Hayti Ice & Cold Storage Co. vs. C. & E.1. 
et al., and No. 22429, Jewell’s Coal Yard, Marion Jewell, Prop., VS. 
Cc. & E. I. et al. Defendants’ petition for reopening and con 
sideration by entire Commission denied. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14151, condensed and evap- 
orated milk to Texas points. Petition filed by Kansas City 
Southern for a modification of Fourth Section Order 10472, 
condensed and evaporated milk to Texas points, entered October 
17, 1930, in said application, No. 14151, denied, sufficient justifica- 
tion not having been shown. 

No. 23604, St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Hansen Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23847 (Sub. 1), Standard Fire Brick Co. vs. Apache et al. 
United Verde Copper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24118, Brown County Cooperative Oil Association et al. 
vs. C. & N. W. et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted 
to intervene. 

Finance No. 8645, application of Missouri Pacific for author- 
ity to acquire control of Northeast Oklahoma by stock purchase. 
Quinton Spelter Co. permitted to intervene. , 

No. 24074, Armstrong Cork Co. vs. Pennsylvania et 4. 
Prosco Oils Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 21959, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. 
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rebruary 21, 1931 


ys, A. G. S. et al. The order entered in this case on December 
16, 1930, is modified to become effective on March 18, 1931, upon 
not jess than 15 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 21721 (and subs. 1 and 2), Baker-Nagle Co. et al. vs. 
4, & S. et al. The order entered in these proceedings on Octo- 
ber 22, 1930, is further modified so as to permit publication 
of rates prescribed from Belleville and New Athens, IIl., to 
Missouri points, by supplement to Agent Johanson’s tariff I. C. C. 
9948, and Agent Jones’ tariff I. C. C. 2349, effective February 
95, 1931, upon one day’s notice instead of on 30 days’ notice. 

No. 21206, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo. et 
al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 21747, and Sub. 1, Nebraska 
State Railway Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The order 
entered in these proceedings on May 12, 1930, is further modi- 
fed so that it will become effective on June 16, 1931, upon not 
less than 45 days’ notice instead of April 1, 1931. 

No. 22505, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of 
South Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The order entered in this 
case on December 13, 1930, is modified so that it will become 
effective on May 2, 1931, upon not less than 10 days’ notice 
instead of March 18, 1931. 

No. 17840, Ceramic Traffic Association vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Proceeding reopened for reargument and reconsidera- 
tion in connection with reargument and reconsideration in Nos. 
90409, International Paper Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 
20734, New Jersey Coated Paper Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

No. 19954, Gugenheim-Goldsmith Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & G. 
et al., No. 17230, Sames, Moore & Co. et al. vs. D. & P. S. et al., 
and No, 17628, Jacksonville Produce Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
Motions for leave to amend pleadings by substituting for certain 
original parties their successors in interests, i. e., that the Amer- 
ican Produce & Vegetable Co. in No. 17230, and that the Pridgen- 
Kline Co., Inc., be substituted for Pridgen Fruit & Produce 
Co, Inc., complainant in Nos. 19954 and 17628 granted, and 
the report entered July 8, 1930, in these proceedings, is amended 
by substituting Pridgen-Kline Co., Inc., for complainant Pridgen 
Fruit & Produce Co., Inc., in Nos. 19954 and 17628; and by sub- 
stituting American Produce & Vegetable Co., Inc., for intervener, 
American Produce Co. in No. 17230, in respect of all reparation 
and benefits accruing to said complainant and intervener in 
these cases. 


COST OF ICE ORDER ENJOINED 


A three judge court in the northern district of California, 
southern division, in equity No. 2502-L, Alton & Southern et al. 
vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
enjoined a part of the Commission’s order in Pacific States 
Butter, Eggs, Cheese & Poultry Association vs. Southern Pacific 
etal. The part of the order enjoined is that which directs the 
railroads to apply the so-called “cost of ice basis” of refrigera- 
tion on carloads of butter, eggs, cheese and dressed poultry in 
lieu of the standard or stated refrigeration charge within the 
six westernmost states of this country. The case was pre- 
sented to the three judge court by Elmer Westlake as chair- 
man of a committee representing the railroads, the interveners 
(complainants before the Commission), by Allan P. Matthew; 
the Commission by E. M. Reidy and the United States by Elmer 
B. Collins, special assistant to the Attorney General. 

The court, in an opinion written by Circuit Judge Wilbur, 
said that the order was invalid because the Commission re- 
quired the railroads to apply the cost of ice basis when the 
charge on that basis was shown to be less than the whole cost of 
refrigerating the shipments in that it did not cover, among other 
things, the cost of hauling the ice placed in the bunkers in ac- 
cordance with “cost of ice” basis. In summing up his opinion, 
Judge Wilbur said: 


P Our injunction will merely go to the point that the Interstate 
seanmerce Commission is enjoined from enforcing the present ice 
fe on rates now fixed for icing by the published railroad tariffs 
80 far as such rate applies to the initial shipper for refrigeration 
over its own lines to the point at which it delivers freight to the 
a carrier, or to a point of delivery within the six westermost 
states. is order is without prejudice to any further proceedings 
, the fixing of the icing charge or the reduction of the line haul 
freight rate on poultry and dairy products either in the present or 
Cee ewiy. inaugurated proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
ommission. We find that the rates fixed by the Interstate Com- 
ore Commission are not confiscatory; that such rates do not vio- 
able the Constitution of the United States and are just and reason- 
* € in all respects with the exception hereinbefore mentioned, namely, 
at the Interstate Commerce Commission has failed to regulariy 
no nn its statutory authority in the fixing of the new rate for the 
— that the new rate does not include the cost of the service 
Pe by the initial carrier and reasonable profit thereon, as 
Poe grey as does the displaced rate, and for that reason only, 
~4 © that extent only, the order is invalid because the Interstate 
pn eg Commission has not complied with the statute giving them 
declare ty to fix rates that are just and reasonable in lieu of rates 
red by them to be unreasonable and unjust. 


I. C. C. TRANSPORT INQUIRY 


id The Senate interstate commerce committee planned to con- 
rs er the Fess resolution calling for a transport inquiry by the 
OMmMission at a meeting scheduled for February 21. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court, New York County.) Plaintiff may ask 
alternative judgment against any defendant, provided he has 
joined all whose liability remains doubtful at close of case, but 
need not join parties whose non-liability is proved (civil prac- 
tice act, sec. 213).—Yatter vs Mathies et al., 246 N. Y. S. 548. 

Shipper suing successive carriers in alternative must show 
certain amount of goods was delivered carrier and that less was 
delivered consignee (civil practice act, sec. 213).—Ibid. 

In determining liability of successive carriers, ordinarily pre- 
sumption that merchandise went forward intact prevails (civil 
practice act, sec. 213).—Ibid. 

Receipt reciting carrier received goods in good order held 
entitled to more weight than contrary testimony of truckman 
respecting transaction seven years before trial.—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Fort Worth.) Where 
shipment reached destination in sealed car in good condition 
and with all contents placed therein by shipper, railroad could 
not be held negligent.—Lipshitz et al. vs. Lindsay Nat. Bank, 
33 S. W. Rep. (2d) 874. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Appeal of Louisiana, Orleans.) Paragraphs of 
uniform live stock contract exempting carrier from liability for 
injuries to live stock except when caused by its negligence were 
valid.— Bowie Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. Co. et al., 
131 So. Rep. 689. 

Carrier had burden of proving by preponderance of evidence 
its freedom from negligence in causing injury or death of cattle, 
but not the precise cause thereof (Civ. Code, arts 2232, 2754). 

Civ. Code, art. 2754, provides that carriers are liable for 
loss or damage to goods unless they prove it was caused by 
accdental or uncontrollable events, and article 2232 provides that 
one who contends he is exonerated must prove fact which pro- 
duced extinction of obligation.—Ibid. 

Carrier sustained burden of proving death of cattle found 
dead at certain point was not due to its fault.—Ibid. 

Carrier, not showing train was properly operated and that 
carrier was free from fault in causing death of certain cattle, 
held liable.—lIbid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court, Chautauqua County.) Action to enjoin 
violation of law enacted for public protection is not maintain- 
able by individual, unless he shows injury to himself and special 
damages.—Town of Kiantone et al. vs. West Ridge Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., 246 N. Y. S. Rep. 613. 

Bus company held not entitled to enjoin defendant from 
operating busses in town refusing consent to defendant, but in 
which defendant transacted no business (transportation corpo- 
rations law, secs. 65-67). 

Though defendant bus company’s line passed through town 
from which it was unable to procure the consent required by 
transportation corporations law, secs. 65-67, defendant did not 
pick up or discharge passengers or transact any business in 
said town, and therefore plaintiff was not entitled to injunction, 
since there was no competition between plaintiff bus company 
and defendant.—Ibid. 

Town refusing consent held not entitled to enjoin bus com- 
pany operating through town on highway maintained by county 
or state (transportation corporations law, secs. 65-67). 

The town did not prove special damages, since highway 
over which busses were operated was maintained by county or 
state, and not by town, and, in addition, operation through such 
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town was necessary to defendant bus company’s interstate busi- 
ness.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Suffolk.) Rail- 
road, by inadvertently misrepresenting, on consignee’s inquiry, 
that most of freight charges were prepaid, held not estopped 
subsequently to recover from consignee (interstate commerce 
act, sec. 2, as amended by act Cong. Feb. 28, 1920, sec. 404, 49 
USCA, sec. 2, and section 3, par. 2, as added by act Cong. 
Feb. 28, 1920, sec. 405, 49 USCA, sec. 3 (2))—New York, N. H. 
& H. R. Co. vs. Lord & Spencer, Inc., 174 N. E. Rep. 179. 
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Shipping Decisi 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 
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(District Court, S. D. New York.) Carrier was entitled to 
difference between freight rates charged for water transporta- 
tion and rate fixed by association and filed with Shipping Board 
(shipping act, secs. 1, 16, 17 (46 USCA, secs. 801, 815, 816)). 

Since, under the shipping act, it is unlawful for any common 
carrier by water or other person subject to the act to give any 
undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any particular 
person or locality or description of traffic, or to allow any person 
to obtain transportation of property at less than regular rates, 
recovery of established rate could be had regardless of whether 
or not carrier, in violation of obligation as member of associa- 
tion, agreed to make transportation at rate different from that 
fixed.—Prince Line, Ltd., vs. American Paper Exports, Inc., 45 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 242. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Use of wooden bulkhead 
on coal bunker, permitting air to penetrate into body of coal, 
does not in itself make ship unseaworthy.—Earle & Stoddart, 
Inc., et al. vs. Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Ltd., 45 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
231. 

Evidence in suit for loss of cargo by burning and sinking 
of vessel held to support finding that wooden bulkhead on coal 
bunker was adequate. 

The evidence showed that bulkhead was of type in common 
use for bunkers, and that coal, in which no fire occurred until 
it was covered with new supply, had been in bunker for almost 
two months, and the senior engineer surveyor for Lloyd’s Reg- 
istry in New York, a surveyor of the Board of Underwriters of 
New York, the chief surveyor of the Bureau Veritas of the In- 
ternational Register of Shipping for the United States, and other 
qualified experts, testified as to its sufficiency, whereas libelant’s 
experts, who seemed to think that every bunker which is not 
airtight is not safe, had practically no maritime experience.— 
lvid. 

Negligence of vessel’s chief engineer in loading coal on top 
of hot coal, not deficiency of wooden bulkhead on bunker, held 
cause of fire. 

The evidence showed that old coal was in sloping mass, 
about 7 feet high and 14 feet wide, against bulkhead and sides 
of vessel, when new supply was put on top of it, that hot spots 
had sufficient intensity to burn trimmers’ boots, that hot spots 
were of common occurrence in all types of bunkers and to be 
expected and guarded against before adding new coal, and that 
all of old coal, which had been in bunker for almost two months 
before being covered with new supply, would have been removed 
within few days in normal course.—Ibid. 


Fire statute relieves owner of vessel from all liability for 
damage to cargo by fire, unless caused by owner’s neglect as 
distinguished from that of ship’s officers (46 USCA, secs. 182, 
187). 

46 USCA, sec. 182, provides that no owner of any vessel 
shall be liable for any loss or damage to merchandise shipped 
thereon because of any fire on board vessel, unless caused by 
design or neglect of owner, While section 187 provides that 
nothing in five preceding sections shall be construed to affect 
remedy of any party against master, officers, or seamen for 
injury to, loss or destruction of, merchandise, or for any neg- 
ligence, fraud, or other malversation of such master, officers or 
seamen.—Ibid. 

Owner of vessel, which burned and sank because of engi- 
neer’s negligence in loading coal on hot coal, held not liable for 
resulting loss of cargo (46 USCA, secs. 182, 187).—Ibid. 

Owner’s contractual obligation of due care to make vessel 
seaworthy does not destroy statutory exemption from liability 
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for loss of cargo by fire because of ship officer’s neg 
(46 USCA, secs. 182, 187).—Ibid. 

Owner of vessel, which burned and sank because of ones 
neer’s negligence in loading coal on hot coal, held not to sea 
waived protection of fire statute in bills of lading (46 USCA 
secs. 182, 187). _ 

The bills of lading contained clauses reciting mutu 


ligence 


al agree. 


ment that shipment was subject to all terms and provisions of 
and all exemptions from liability in, Act. Cong. Feb. 13 1893 
(46 USCA, secs. 190-195), and Rev. St, secs. 4281-4987 (4p 
USCA, secs. 181-187).—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Personal neg. 
ligence of shipowner in employment of incompetent crew rod 
tributing to fire which damaged cargo, prevented exemption from 
liability (46 USCA, sec. 182).—United States vs. Charbonnier 
et al., 45 Fed. Rep. (2d) 174. 

Neglect of managing officer of operating agent for shipowner 
in employment of crew was neglect of owner as respects liability 
for fire loss (46 USCA, sec. 182).—Ibid. 

Shipowner failing to exercise due diligence in making ves. 
sel seaworthy and properly manned was not entitled to benefit 
of statute, exempting owner using due diligence (Harter act 
sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Shipowner failing to exercise due diligence in making vesse] 
seaworthy and properly manning it was not entitled to genera] 
average contribution.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. South Carolina.) Shipowner’s neg. 
ligence in failing to provide seaworthy ship and competent crew 
held proximate cause of fire loss to cargo, preventing exemption 
from liability under statute (46 USCA, sec. 182).—Charbonnier 
et al. vs. United States, 45 Fed. Rep. (2d) 166. 

Burden under law exempting shipowner from loss to cargo 


‘by fire was not upon shipowner to show cause of fire (46 USCA, 


sec. 182).—Ibid. 

Neglect contemplated by law exempting shipowner from 
loss to cargo by fire is shipowner’s own personal neglect (46 
USCA, sec. 182).—Ibid. 

Law exempting shipownr from loss to cargo from fire does 
not apply where personal neglect of owner contributes to loss 
(46 USCA, sec. 182).—Ibid. 

Failure to provide seaworthy vessel or competent crew is 
personal neglect of shipowner, precluding benefit of law exempt- 
ing him from fire loss (46 USCA, sec. 182).—Ibid. 

“Proximate cause” is dominant cause, not one which is inci- 
dental, though latter may be nearest in place and time to loss,— 
Ibid. 

“Deviation” comprehends any voluntary act of shipowner, 
or voluntary departure from usual course, without necessity 
or reasonable cause, increasing or changing risk.—Ibid. 


Any deviation increasing or changing risk renders owner 
liable as insurer, or at least requires proof that loss would have 
occurred without deviation.—Ibid. 

Towing vessel without justifiable cause or excuse constitutes 
“deviation.”—Ibid. 

Towing of vessel from one port to another constituted devi- 
ation, making shipowner insurer, at least as to cargo loaded at 
original port.—Ibid. 

Shipowner had duty of furnishing seaworthy vessel and ob- 
taining crew at outset of voyage.—Ibid. 

Existence of strike was not sufficient ground for deviation by 
towage of vessel from one port to another.—lIbid. 

Shipowner seeking exemption from liability under statute 
had burden of proving that he exercised due diligence to make 
vessel seaworthy and properly manned, equipped and supplied 
(Harter act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Shipowner’s personal neglect in failing to make ship sea- 
worthy and furnish competent crew held proximate cause of 
fire, as respected exemption from liability under statute requir 
ing due diligence (Harter act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Shipowner, in absence of contract, is not entitled to general 
average contribution from cargo owner.—Ibid. 

Shipowner failing to provide seaworthy vessel was not el: 
titled to claim general average contribution under clause 12 
bills of lading requiring due diligence.—Ibid. 





(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Man- 
hattan, First District.) Court judicially notices that all stock 
of Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation is owned bY 
United States within statute (suits in admiralty act, sec. 1 (40 
USCA, sec. 741)). 

Suits in admiralty act of March 9, 1920, c. 95, sec. 1, 41 stat. 
525 (46 USCA, sec. 741), provides that no vessel owned by} 
United States or corporation in which United States or its TeP 
resentative owns entire capital stock or in possession of United 
States or of such corporation shall be subject to arrest or seizure 
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py judicial process, in view of provision made for libel in per- 
<nam.—Norton vs. Southern Ry. Co., 246 N. Y. S. 676. 

~ Contract rights are “maritime” when they relate to ship as 
trument of commerce.—Ibid. — ; 

Actions for damages to shipments from United States to 
ireland, so far as they involved portion carried by Fleet Cor- 
poration, were on maritime contracts of which Federal District 
Court had execlusive jurisdiction (suits in admiralty act, secs. 
1.2 (46 USCA, secs. 741, 742)).—Ibid. 

’" State statutes authorizing joinder of defendants held not 
yithin federal statute excepting from federal court’s exclusive 
,imiralty jurisdiction cases involving common-law remedy (Fed- 
eral Judicial Code, sec. 24 (3), 28 USCA, sec. 41 (3), civil practice 
act, secs. 211, 213). : by 

Civil practice act, sec. 211, authorizing joinder as defend- 
ants of all persons against whom right to any relief is alleged 
19 exist, Whether jointly, severally, or in alternative, and sec- 
jon 213, authorizing such joinder where plaintiff is in doubt as 
to person from whom he is entitled to redress, are not within 
exception from Federal District Court’s exclusive jurisdiction 
in admiralty maritime cases under Federal Judicial Code, sec. 
4 (3), 28 USCA, sec. 41 (3), because said civil practice act 
provisions are purely statutory legal remedies.—Ibid. 

Municipal court is not common-law court, but purely of 
statutory creation.—Ibid. 

Remedies under suits in admiralty act are exclusive in suit 
on maritime contract against United States or Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, in personam or in rem (suits in admiralty act, 
secs, 1, 2 (46 USCA, secs. 741, 742)).—Ibid. 

Mere allegation plaintiff is in doubt as to which of several 
carriers is liable for damage to shipments does not give state 
court jurisdiction as against Merchant Fleet Corporation (suits 
in admiralty act, secs. 1, 2 (46 USCA, secs. 741, 742); Federal 
Jud. Code, sec. 24 (3), 28 USCA, sec. 41 (3); civil practice act 
NX. Y., sees. 211, 218).—Ibid. 

Before court may retain cause to ascertain which of de- 
fendants will ultimately be liable, it must have jurisdiction of 
subject-matter (civil practice act N. Y., secs. 211, 213).—Ibid. 

Courts exist to decide real controversies and adjudicate 
rights in such manner that their determination will be operative, 
final, and conclusive. 

State courts have jurisdiction of actions in personam on 
martime contracts and torts.—Ibid. 

It is characteristic of admiralty to act in rem.—Ibid. 

Where statute creates new and specific right and prescribes 
remedy, such remedy is exclusive unless contrary intention 
clearly appears.—Ibid. 


CONTROL OF HOLDING COMPANIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Holding company acquisitions of control of railroads should 
be made subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission, Repre- 
sentative Parker, chairman of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, told the House Friday when he 
submitted the report of the Committee’s special expert, Dr. 
Walter M. W. Splawn, on stock ownership in railroads, made 
pursuant to the House holding company resolution. 


Chairman Parker announced that a bill to give effect to 
the recommendation would be introduced and that he hoped 
for action at this session. He admitted that the time was 
— enactment of such legislation before adjournment 
March 4, 

The Splawn report embraces approximately 1,700 pages. 
Mr. Parker, in his speech to the House, briefly told of the 
magnitude of the task of ascertaining who owned the railroads. 

“It seems to me clear,” said he, referring to the report, 
“that Congress can do about what it finds to be necessary to 
protect the public interest. Whatever the abuses of the hold- 
ing company which this inquiry under House resolution 114 
may bring to light, it seems clear that you have the power to 
correct the abuses, to remedy the evils, to subject the holding 
company to reasonable regulation without being reduced to the 
hecessity of destroying it.” 

Chairman Parker said the report showed that ownership 
of railroad stocks was widely diffused. Popular impression that 
certain railroads were controlled by certain families was not 
borne out, in a numerical sense, by the facts, said he, adding 
that, for example, the Vanderbilts, supposedly controlling the 
New York Central in popular view, held less than five per cent 
of the voting stock of that corporation. The Van Sweringen 
Brothers, on the other hand, he said, controlled nearly thirty 
thousand miles of railroad. He emphasized that fifteen major 
stoups of railroads now controlled 210,000 miles, or nearly 85 
ber cent, of the country’s whole mileage, naming, in that con- 
nection, the Van Sweringens, the two Hill line groups, Penn- 
‘ylvania, Southern Pacific, Frisco, Atlantic Coast Line, Santa 
Fe, New York Central, Baltimore and Ohio, St. Paul, Chicago 
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and North Western, Union Pacific, Southern, and Illinois 
Central. 

Chairman Parker said the report revealed only a few hold- 
ing company activities of the nature that aroused the Commis- 
sion to recommend that Congress investigate. 

Dr. Splawn made three recommendations: That the Com- 
mission be clothed with completed regulatory power over ac- 
quisitions of control of railroads, whether by holding company 
or otherwise; that, at the next session, the committee consider 
whether there should be legislation dealing with holding com- 
pany acquisitions in the past; and that the scope of the investi- 
gation be broadened to include all holding companies engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

The Splawn report states that the Vaness Company issued 
an audited voucher in amount of $8,333.33 each month in 1929 
and the four months ended April 30, 1930, to Bird M. Robinson. 

The committee’s examiner was informed, said the report, 
that the expenditures, which were at the rate of $100,000 a 
year, were for compensation and reimbursement to Robinson 
for assembling and furnishing,.for the information of the Van 
Sweringens, data relating to short lines with relation to con- 
solidation. 

The report set forth a statement from Robinson to the 
effect that the employment on individual account had been 
authorized by the unanimous vote of the executive board of 
the American Short Line Railroad Association, which con- 
sidered the employment as plainly consistent with the interest 
and policy of short line railroads. 


DELAY IN CLASS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a notice to all concerned in No. 15879, eastern class rate 
investigation, and No. 17000, part 2, Western Trunk Line 
class rates, the Commission has made public the fact that the 
railroads in those cases have notified it that they are unable 
to make effective before June 15 the rates’ prescribed. The 
notice said arrangement had been made with the carriers to give 
forty-five days’ notice in the tariffs publishing those rates in 
order to afford interested parties sufficient opportunity to ex- 
amine the readjustments made before they become effective. 

In supplemental fourth section order No. 10325, issued in 
connection with the western class rate case, the Commission 
has further postponed the effective date of the original order 
and ‘its supplements from April 1 until June 15. April 1 was 
the day on which, at first, it was thought the carriers might 
make the class rates effective. 


POSTAL REVENUE INCREASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With President Hoover announcing February 17 that he 
would ask Congress to make an investigation to the end that 
provision be made for increases in postal revenues to meet a 
deficit of more than one hundred million dollars, and the Senate 
the day before having adopted a resolution recommending that 
final action on parcel post rate changes be deferred until Cu.,,- 
gress should have passed on the changes, the question of 
whether the postal service should be made self-sustaining or 
whether the growing deficits of the Post Office Department 
should be met out of funds in the public treasury was brought 
prominently before the country. 

President Hoover made known the course he proposed to . 
pursue when he announced he had signed the bill providing 
for a 44-hour week in the postal service. He said much of the 
deficit was due to increased wages and reduced working hours 
in the postal service and that he thought provision should be 
made to increase the postal revenues to meet the costs resulting 
from those changes. 

The Post Office Department announced that it would go 
forward with its proposals for revision of parcel post rates, hear- 
ings on which were scheduled to begin before the Commission 
February 19 in No. 24092, in the matter of proposed changes in 
rates and regulations affecting fourth-class mail matter. 

Action by the Senate followed demand by Senator McKellar, 
of Tennessee, that his resolution (S. Res. 373) requesting the 
Postmaster General to withdraw from the Commission his re- 
quest for approval of rate changes, be considered. He charged 
that it was proposed to increase parcel post rates by more than 
$7,000,000. In the debate that followed, subsidies paid to steam- 
ship and air lines under mail contracts were discussed and 
figures were cited to show that large payments were being made 
to steamship lines for carrying small volumes of mail, based on 
information prepared by John Nicolson, formerly an official of 
the Shipping Board, who has been waging an attack on the 
administration of the ocean mail contract provisions of the 
merchant marine act of 1928. 

Senator Moses, of New Hampshire, and Senator Phipps, of 
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Colorado, opposed the McKellar resolution. The former said 
the passage of the resolution “would amount to nothing more 
than the passage of a resolution by some independent debating 
society downtown.” He said the Postmaster General had pro- 
ceeded under the statute and that he would not be compelled 
to pay any attention to the resolution, except academically. 
Senator Phipps pointed out that the proposals called for reduc- 
tions as well as increases in rates. He said if Congress were 
dissatisfied with the conclusion reached by the Commission, it 
“may do as it chooses with regard to the matter.” He sug- 
gested that the proper request would be to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to defer putting in new rates until Congress had looked into 
the matter. As a result of that suggestion the resolution was 
revised to read that “it is the sense of the Senate that the pend- 
ing application of the Postmaster General to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should not be pursued to a final adjudica- 
tion, with any application of new rates for parcels post, until 
same have been reported to Congress and been passed upon by 
Congress.” The resolution was approved in that form and copies 
were ordered sent to the Commission and to the Postmaster 
General. 

In the statement issued by the Post Office Department it 
was asserted that the purpose of the Postmaster General, with 
respect to the proposed changes, was misunderstood and widely 
misrepresented. It said it was alleged the Postmaster General 
was proceeding arbitrarily to raise the rates and to work harm 
and injustice upon the express companies and the public gen- 
erally. 

The statement quoted Jennings C. Wise, special assistant to 
the Attorney General for the Post Office Department, who will 
present and conduct the government’s case. He pointed out 
that the act of 1928 under which the Postmaster General was 
proceeding was mandatory and that it directed the Postmaster 
General to reform the rates for fourth class mail matter, with 
the consent of the Commission, whenever the facts showed a 
deficit in parcel post service. He thought it particularly fitting 
that the Commission should pass on the parcel post rates. Con- 
tinuing, he se*d: 


According to the best and most expert technical advisors of 
the postmaster general, the prevailing conditions make it impossible 
for this department of the postal service to pay its way. Naturally 
it was never assumed by ~~ eg general that the Commission 
would authorize a change 6f rates without the full investigation 
required by it by law. Over and over he has publicly declared that 
the postal service is one peculiarly close to the taxpayers and has 
invited cooperation on their part to make it as efficient as possible 
and serve the public in the most complete way. And he cannot ignore 
the fact that today the taxpayers generally appear to be bearing 
the burden of a loss in the parcel post service for the benefit of 
those who use it most. Nor did Congress ever intend that the profits 
of large business houses should be increased at the expense of the 
non-users of the parcel post. The fact that a resolution was intro- 
duced in the Senate looking to a suspension of the proceeding on 
the ground the proposed rates would benefit the express companies 
at the expense of the parcel post, and that the express companies 
think they will be injured for the benelt of the parcel post, is con- 
clusive that a thorough investigation is necessary. The post office 
department has nothing to conceal, nothing to hold back. The facts 
known to it will be laid on the table. After the most expert testi- 
mony available to the government has been introduced, and the ob- 
jectors to the postmaster general’s petitions given an opportunity 
to be heard, the burden will rest upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to decide whether the increases in the rates being sought 
as a matter of mandatory duty are warranted. Nor will there be 
any effort on the part of the post office department to prevent this. 
To place the parcel post service on a sound and self-supporting basis, 
as required by law, is the sole object of the pending proceeding. 
Everyone with an idea how this can be done has been afforded a 
full opportunity by the Commission to be heard. 


A sub-committee of the House committee on post offices 
and post roads held a hearing February 17 on a resolution 
offered by Representative Sproul, of Illinois, similar to the 
McKellar resolution in the Senate, the objective being to pre- 
vent the Commission acting on parcel post rate changes. The 
action taken by the Postmaster-General with respect to revision 
of parcel post rates was defended by Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General Tilton and Mr. Wise. 


Parcel Post Rates 


Hearing was begun February 19 in No. 24092, in the matter 
of proposed changes in rates and regulations affecting fourth 
class matter, the Commission’s name for the application of 
the Postmaster General for permission to change parcel post 
rates, before Commissioner Tate, Examiner Mullen and B. T. 
Elmore, a statistical analyist on the staff of the Commission. 

Assistant Attorney General J. C. Wise, assigned to the Post 
Office Department, and W. A. Harraman, director of parcel post, 
the latter formerly an examiner for the Commission, had charge 
of the proceeding for the Postmaster General. Mr. Wise, in 
making what he called an outline of the case for the Post 
Office Department, denied that there had ever been any thought 
on the part of the Postmaster General that the matter should 
be handled in an ex parte manner. He said that the Postmaster 
General, in asking for permission to re-arrange the rates on 
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parcel post, was merely obeying the mandate of the statut 

quiring him to ask for different rates if and when it was me = 
that the rates as arranged were not making the servic own 
supporting. He said that while the Senate had adopted ‘ = 
lution indicating that that body did not want the Pec, 
General to go ahead with the proceeding, the resolution — 
if one like it had been adopted by the House of Representatives 
would not relieve the Postmaster General of the duty pl — 
upon him by the statute. He said that the record before the 
Commission showed that 17 senators and 35 members of the 
House had objected to what was proposed in addition to ob; ‘ 
tions by the National Industrial Traffic League, the Chicar, 
Association of Commerce and others, including the a 
Express Agency. The real motive back of the opposition _ 
said, was made obvious by the declaration of the express pon 
panies, which, he said, declared that the changes would take 
business from them. ° 

The changes proposed by the Postmaster Genera] would 
increase the charges on small packages on short hauls, increage 
the size of packages so as to enable the parcel post Service to 
compete for desirable business, as the post office witnesses later 
declared, and to reduce the rates in the westernmost zones. The 
petition of the Postmaster General was amended at the hearing 
so as to bring a part of it, as Mr. Harraman said, into con- 
formity with the recognized canons of rate making on light and 
bulky packages. 

Third Assistant Postmaster General Tilton, the first wit. 
ness, put into the record the expression of opinions of many 
of those who participated in a conference on the subject last 
fall. In addition he said that the increases in the sizes of 
packages would enable the service to carry desirable traffic 
such as end tables, tubs, clothing, toy wagons and garden 
sprayers. 

W. C. Wood, superintendent of classification, recited the 
history of parcel post rates, some of which he said had been 
made by the Postmaster General and some by acts of Congress, 


I. ©. C. PRACTITIONER CASE 


The Commission has entered an order disbarring Michael 
C. Jones from further practice before the Commission and 
striking his name from the register of persons entitled to prac. 
tice before the Commission. In a complaint under date of De. 
cember 29, 1930, Jones was charged by the Commission with 
having been convicted of stealing an automobile and having 
been charged with the theft of another. Jones did not answer 
the complaint and he was held by the Commission to be in 
default “of said answer to said order and notice of complaint” 
and it was held that the matters and things stated in the order 
and notice of complaint “are hereby taken and considered as 
confessed.” The Commission further ruled that Jones did not 
possess the requisite qualifications to practice before the Com- 
mission and that his application for admission to practice was 
fraudulent. (See Traffic World, January 3, p. 40.) 


ACCUSED OF FALSE CLAIMS 

The Commission has been advised that the grand jury in 
the southern district of Georgia, at Savannah, has returned in- 
dictments against Leon Griffin, trading as the Griffin Coal Com: 
pany, accusing him of having filed false claims for refunds on 
coal and of soliciting and accepting concessions from the pub- 
lished rates on coal by means of such false claims. There are 
two indictments, each in ten counts, one alleging violation of 
the interstate commerce act by the filing of false claims, and 
the other of violation of the Elkins act in soliciting and accepting 
refunds. 

The indictments were procured upon allegations of fact 
submitted to the grand jury by Burt L. Smelker, an attorney 
in the Commission’s bureau of inquiry, which had investigated 
the matter. He acted as special assistant to the district 
attorney. ; 

In substance, the indictments accuse Griffin of having pre 
sented claims to the railroads for refunds on coal he alleged 
had been put into the bunkers of ships he had coaled and which, 
as a matter of fact, he did not put into the ships. There is 4 
rate difference of about 90 cents a ton between coal intended 
for domestic delivery and coal put into the bunkers of ships. 
The accusation is that the claims for refunds in the difference 
in rates were for a greater number of tons than were actually 
placed in bunkers, the difference between the number of tons 
actually placed in bunkers and the number of tons claimed to 
have been placed averaging about 15 tons. 


PARCELS INTO MEXICO 


Parcels imported into Mexico by first class mail or parcel 
post should have a label or tag attached which describes the 
contents of the package in detail and states that it may be 
opened for customs inspection at its destination, says the 
partment of Commerce, in light of a report from Vice-Cons 
Stephen E. Aquirre, Mexico. 
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Freight Leaving Rails for Rubber 





Carload Shipments of Paper From Kalamazoo District Going to Highway—2Z,000 Tons of Paper 
Handled by Trucking Companies Each Week—Length of Haul Ranges Up to 250 
Miles—Traffic Manager Gives Reasons for Choice Between Railroad and 
Highway Service—Situation Illustrates Trend 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


recent meeting of the motor transport division 
of the American Railway Association, “I have 
not been able to find any railroad that has in any way 
heen able to solve the question of returning to its rails 
the carload traffic that is being and has been taken by 
the trucker or 
trucking com- 
panies, as all ex- 
periments So far 
have been toward 
regaining 1. ¢. 1. 
tonnage.” 
Undoubtedly 
the conviction 
commonly ex- 
pressed that mer- 
chandise or 1. ¢. 1. 
tonnage is the 
field of the truck 
is justified, 
speaking gener- 
ally, but the 
lusty growing 
common carrier 
trucking lines 
are also adding 
to their list cer- 
tain commodities 
that ordinarily 
move over rails 
in carload quan- 
tities. One of 
these is paper. : < 


WT rece far,” said a railroad representative at a 








increase in trucking suggests, at least, that the change 
from rails to highway is caused as much by the attitude 
of the railroads as by the inherent virtues of common 
carrier trucking services. Both enter into the expla- 
nation. 

For one thing, an account of conditions at Kala- 
mazoo that have 
influenced ship- 
pers to use truck 
rather than rail 
service deals 
with an individ- 
ual or isolated 
case, relatively, 
while rail prac- 
tices are and, it 
is said, must be 
molded on broad 
patterns that 
will cover situa- 
tions at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 
Springfield, IIL, 
and Pittsburg, as 
well as at Kala- 
mazoo. Besides, 
railroad rules 
and practices are 
designed to meet 
conditions pre- 
sented by traffic 
of a hundred 
kinds, in addi- 
tion to the pa- 
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One of the 


per traffic, even 


largest paper Twenty tons of paper leaving Kalamazoo Stationery Company. at Kalamazoo. 


producing dis- 

tricts in the country centers around Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and paper is moving out of that district over the high- 
ways in rapidly increasing volume. According to James 
P. Dougherty, more than a thousand tons a week are 
being trucked from the thirteen companies that make 
up the Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association, of 
which he is traffic manager. It is going out in truck 
trains with as much as forty to fifty thousand pounds 
in the single highway operating unit, and the truck serv- 
les fan out from the mills for distances up to approxi- 
mately three hundred miles. These box cars of the road 
have become an important factor in the distribution of 
Paper from the mills around Kalamazoo only in the last 
three years, and their adaptation for the task has in- 
‘reased with particular rapidity in recent months. 

Some insight into the competitive situation between 
the railroads and the motor trucks may be obtained from 
ro examination of the circumstances under which this 
on leaving paper mills in Kalamazoo has gone to 
te highway. The explanation offered by those respon- 
‘ible for the choice between carrier agencies for the rapid 





Those considera- 
tions are much less binding on common carrier trucking 
services. For one thing, in the present stage of develop- 
ment, the trucking organization operates in a tight, com- 
pact territory where the owner or operator can give 
personal attention to problems that arise and is in suf- 
ficiently intimate contact with the performance of his 
trucks and employes to see that details are not slighted 
and to observe results. In just that contrast may lie the 
strategic advantage of the highway operator. 

Whether or not competitive advantages and disadvan- 
tages created by those facts are inherent in the two types 
of carrier agencies need not be answered here, but it 
seems fairly apparent that, if they are, the losses already 
suffered by the rail lines as a result of highway compe- 
tition are only a beginning. A certain portion of the 
transportation job formerly performed by the railroads is 
being taken from them and will quite likely be taken from 
them in the future, because of the flexibility of trucking 
services, by reason of the nature of the truck itself; but, 
undoubtedly, management is going to play as large a 
part in the final answer as will the difference in the 
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LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


The Progressive All-Year Port of the Pacific Coast 


No other port in the world has equalled the growth of Los Angeles 
Harbor since the opening of the Panama Canal. 


The principle of inter-dependence is the basis of all com- 
mercial enterprises. An adequate means of business 
intercourse with all parts of the world is essential in the 
development of the natural resources of any section. 


Los Angeles Harbor is the gateway thru which the 
Empire of the great Southwest, with its vast agricultural 
areas, mineral resources and limitless possibilities, 
becomes an integral part of the world of commerce. 


Passenger and freight services to all parts of the world 
have been developed and foreign trade thru Los Angeles 
Harbor is increasing in even greater proportions than 
the total commerce of the port. 


Serving a manufacturing district of over 6000 manufac- 
turing plants, Los Angeles Harbor offers adequate facil- 
ities for importing the raw material as well as for export- 
ing the finished product. 


Over 2000 acres of industrial lands are available in the 
Harbor area for manufacturing plants. 


When actual construction work starts on the Hoover Dam, 
Los Angeles Harbor will be found equipped with modern 
facilities and prepared to expeditiously handle any part 
or all of the enormous quantities of construction materials 
used in that great enterprise. 


With the confidence of the manufacturer in the stability 

of the business structure in Southern California, strength- 

ened by the constructio.. of Hoover Dam and the incentive 

COMPARISON of low commercial power rates to further stabilize that 
1914 1930 structure, there is bound to come an industrial expansion 


Ships entering port 3,919 8,633 * ° > t progress 
Net tonnage handled....1,683,000 25,920,159 which will further accelerate the port’s great progr 


Gross Harbor revenue... $60,361 $2,203,130 and growth. 


SURROUNDED BY AN EMPIRE RICH IN NATURAL 
WEALTH WHERE EVERY INDUSTRIAL REQUIRE 
MENT IS MET, THE MOST RAPIDLY ADVANCING 
CITY OF THE MODERN AGE IS FIRMLY ESTAS: 
LISHED AS A WORLD CENTER THRU ITS HARBOR. 
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LOS ANGELES HARBOR OFFERS 


TO THE SHIPPER OF CARGO: 


Direct route to the Antipodes and the Far East. 
Dependable coastwise and intercoastal services. 
Belt Line railroad serving the entire water front. 
Three fast trans-continental railroads. 
Regular steamship sailings to world markets. 
Complete foreign banking facilities. 
Observance of scheduled sailing dates. 

\- Ample covered and open pier facilities. 

S Abundant water-front warehousing. 

e Customs and full consular service. 
Closest port to the most heavily populated area on the 


Pacific Coast. 
e 


1 TO THE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES: 


5, Cheapest and fastest bunkering port on the Pacific Coast. 
Quick turn around—close to open ocean. 
Thirty-five foot channels to loading piers. 


d A man-made harbor—scientifically constructed for easy 
s docking. 
n Dry docks and ship repair yards. 


Protected anchorage inside government breakwater. 
Lowest dockage and wharfage rates. 
Skilled labor at lowest wages. 


Negligible tidal variation. 
. Record of Trade ene 
1930 TO THE MANUFACTURER: 
; 2000 acres of waterfront lands available for industries. 

e Trade Tons Value . eae 

Foreign Exports .... 7,454,351 $ 161,365,413 Invariable weather conditions—no labor trouble. 

Foreign Imports .... 748,015 50,740,947 
, Hawaiian, out ...... 431,410 13,340,102 S H | P 
4 Hawaiian, in ....... 64,641 7,863,451 
, Intercoastal, in ..... 1,358,429 292,964,516 
t Intercoastal, out .... 3,531,895 150,271,529 
S Coastwise, in....... 3,772,321 189,657,086 

Coastwise, out ...... 8,559,097 189,605,450 


sass Wiehe LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR 


e 
t 
n For information regarding wharfage, dockage, 
; pilotage and other port facilities, address: 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


LOS ANGELES 
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physical means employed to get shipments from one place to 
another. The problems of management are inevitably of a 
controversial nature, because the answer to any particular one 
is almost entirely a matter of judgment—which is to say that 
answers cannot be demonstrated, in a mathematical sense, in 
advance. 

Paper Ideal for Trucks 

It was pointed out by C. H. Winslow, traffic manager, Kala- 
mazoo Chamber of Commerce, that paper makes an ideal load 
for trucks. It is compact and heavy, easily handled, and yet 
cannot be regarded as one of the “low-grade” commodities. 
Marketing conditions frequently put a premium on quick de- 
livery from a mill to a customer, so that the field is made to 
order for the trucker, when paper tonnage is compared with 
other carload tonnage. 

The truck operator hauling paper from Kalamazoo can use 
his equipment to a maximum, as indicated by one of the op- 
erators. He said equipment used by his company made it pos- 
sible to haul as much as 40,000 pounds in one truck and trailer, 
while that of another of the lines serving Kalamazoo got 50,000 
pounds into a truck and two trailers, the trailers of the latter 
being of shorter length. Generally speaking, it is said, it is 
possible to get a full return load of merchandise or other goods 
at the point where the paper is delivered. As a rule, trans- 
portation of paper is only incidental to a general trucking busi- 
ness, with terminals and agents at the outside edge of the ter- 
ritory served. 

Competitive Situation Compels Trucking 


The extent to which trucking from the mills has grown is 
indicated by Mr. Dougherty’s statement that three of the Kala- 
mazoo mills have entirely abandoned rail service on the 141 
mile haul to Chicago. Little of paper is going to Detroit, a dis- 
tance of 143 miles, by rail from any of the mills, he said. A 
single mill is shipping more than 1,000,000 pounds a month by 
truck, it is stated, and two mills that ship largely in L. C. L. 
quantities are sending out more than 40 per cent of their pro- 
duction by truck. 

“They have to do it,” he asserted. “It takes from four to 
seventeen days to get a shipment from here to Springfield or 
Columbus, O., by rail. Our competitors at Dayton, Hamilton, 
Middletown and other Ohio producing points are served by 
electric lines that give store-door delivery in not more than two 
days. 

“If the sales department of a mill comes to the traffic man- 
ager and says he has an order for 20,000 pounds of paper to be 
delivered in Peoria, Ill, tomorrow, the traffic manager knows 
there simply isn’t any rail service that will get it there. The 
company isn’t going to give up that business because of that, 
when there are trucking lines begging to do the job.” 

Trucks are hauling shipments out of Kalamazoo as far south 
as Cincinnati, nearly 250 miles; they go west of Chicago to 
Rockford and, in general, cover the territory within that radius, 
according to Mr. Dougherty. He had just been approached by 
an operator that wanted to haul to St. Louis, 396 miles from 
Kalamazoo, to Rock Island, Ill., Davenport, Ia., and intermediate 
points, he said. 

Shipments aggregated from twenty-five to fifty tons are 
going to Ohio points from the mills every day, he said. Truck- 
ing to Ohio started almost entirely as a service matter—quicker 
delivery being offered by the trucking lines—but substantial 
saving in transportation costs have been added to the service 
advantages, he said. 


Threatened Increase in Rail Costs 

In the face of a competitive situation of that kind, the rail- 
roads have several proposals pending that would increase the 
rail charges, in addition to increases that will result from the 
class rate scale prescribed in the eastern class rate case, he 
pointed out. As an old railroad man, he expressed himself as 
far from antagonistic to the railroads. It had been his policy 
to favor the railroads where he could, he insisted. 

“We stand at all times to favor the rail carriers with every- 
thing we can give them, but they cannot jump on our toes and 
step on our fingers and expect us to walk very far to hand them 
something,’ was the way he presented the matter in a letter to 
a Chicago receiver of paper shipments. “If they insist on forc- 
ing us to use truck service, then we will use it.” He was re- 
ferring to a series of changes in carrier rules and rates, actual 
and prospective, that increase the cost of the rail service. 

The first of those took effect December 15, as a result of 
a modification in classification rule 24. “For years and years,” 
it was explained, the paper industry at Kalamazoo has been 
able to ship what are called follow-lot cars under that rule, the 
original car being loaded at one plant and the follow-lot car 
at another, the two being handled as a single car from the rate 
point of view. A change in the rule, however, now requires 
that a follow-lot shipment cannot be made unless the second 
car is placed on the same track (or an adjacent one) on which 
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the original car is placed. The carriers switch every mill eye 
day, pick up cars made empty, and place cars for loading. 
in fact, do everything involved in a switching service—gg that, 
it was argued, as a matter of practical operation, no great bur. 
den, was involved in the privilege of spotting the two cars at 
different plants under the rule as it was before the change 

But, even if it were possible to show that the paper industry 
is not strictly entitled to what it was getting under the old 
rule, there was the question as to whether the railroads could 
afford to lose the traffic altogether. Just that was happening 
as a result of the change, Mr. Dougherty declared. ; 

“The customer orders paper from two mills that must be 
shipped under the follow-lot principle, if the shipment goes 
by rail, and the rate is to be protected. But, when the rule was 
changed, we soon found that, after we already had the paper 
in the truck at the second mill, it was cheaper to send that truck 
right on to Chicago, if that was where the order was from, than 
to truck it over to the first mill, unload the truck, and bring it 
back. If the shipment goes by rail, there is the carload rate 
to pay after the paper has been trucked from one mill to ap. 
other, and then there is a trucking charge for getting the ship. 
ment from the freight house or car in Chicago to the customer.” 

Even at present rates, he said, less-carload shipments could 
be trucked from Kalamazoo to the customer’s door in Chicago 
about as cheap as a carload shipment at carload rates could be 
moved. There has been a particularly rapid increase in the 
extent to which the trucking services have been used, since 
the change in the rule, he emphasized. But on top of that were 
threatened increases in the rates. 


Jacob’s Ladder of Rate Increases 


Briefly, the rate situation he described is this: A com- 
modity rate of fifteen-cents a hundred pounds now applies from 
Kalamazoo to Chicago. Effective April 1, that will be abolished, 
under an order of the Commission, and the sixth class rate of 
18 cents substituted. Though the method prescribed by the 
Commission in the eastern class rate case reduces the mileage 
from Kalamazoo to Chicago from 141.4 miles to 136.1 miles, put- 
ting the haul in the 140-mile block instead of the 150-mile block, 
under that decision, the rate will still be 18 cents. But that 
is only the beginning of the story, even though, as Mr. Dougherty 
told it, that is bad enough. Paper (certain items in the paper 
list) in carloads takes the sixth class rate under an exception 
to the classification. Under a general carrier docket, elimina- 
tion of the exception has been proposed that would make the 
fifth class rates applicable. Still further, the carriers petitioned 
the Commission, in the eastern class rate case, docket 15879, 
to increase the percentage relationship of sixth class from 27% 
to 30 per cent of the first class rates, and to increase that of 
fifth class from 35 per cent to 40 per cent. (Since Mr. Dougherty 
was interviewed the Commission has denied this petition.) 

“Is there anything that anyone could think of that would 
hurt the paper industry that the carriers are not trying to do?” 
he exclaimed. 

The effect of authorization of the various proposals was 
illustrated by reference to the St. Louis rate. The existing 
sixth class carload rate from Kalamazoo to St. Louis is 25% 
cents. Under the eastern class rate scale, that will be increased 
to 27 cents. Were the petition to increase the percentage rela- 
tionship of sixth class to first class to be granted, the rate would 
go to 30 cents, and, in the event the classificaton exception 
giving the sixth class basis were eliminated, shipments would 
pay the fifth class rate of 35 cents, which would be increased 
to 40 cents, if fifth class were made 40 per cent of first class, as 
sought by the carriers. 

That involves, perhaps, a long list of “ifs,” but nothing like 
all of that is necessary to drive the entire business to trucks, 
in the opinion of Mr. Dougherty. On the Chicago business, the 
first one of the steps, that of the increase in the rail rate from 
15 cents to 18 cents, will mean complete discontinuation of rail 
shipments, he said. 

“The railroads between here and Detroit have forgotteD 
what a carload of paper looks like,” he said. “They have almost 
forgotten that there ever was such a thing. And yet the rates 
prescribed in the eastern class rate case will extend trucking 
operations, so far as this traffic is concerned, another hundred 
miles, and, if the railroads are so unfortunate as to have thelr 
petition to increase the percentage relationship of fifth and 
sixth class to first class granted, that will mean another hundred 
miles in which the trucks can compete effectively.” 


Regulation and the New Transportation 


That some of the railroads’ difficulties are a result of federal 
regulation was admitted, but that they have no right of initiative 
in the matters covered was denied by Mr. Dougherty. ve 

Turning to that matter of regulation, he took the position 
that regulation would be a good thing for the trucking lines 
and that it was essential to protect the interest of shippers. 
The minimum that should be required, he held, was that the 
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trucker file a bond sufficient to cover shipments turned over 
to him. Like a great many others, he had a considerable list 
of cases on tap where a shipper has been penalized in a much 
more substantial way than that of payment of transportation 
charges aS a result of dealings with trucking lines. 

But the important point is that trucks and the highways 
are now serving as the transportation medium on a large part 
of the paper produced in the district, which was formerly rail 
carload tonnage, and that the extent to which they are doing 
so is increasing rapidly. Of even more significance is the fact 
that, in greater or less degree, the same thing is happening at 
4 thousand points over the country. The automotive box car is 
proving a formidable competitor. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT COORDINATION 


(Special Correspondence from Omaha) —_ 


Railroads must have complete freedom to establish join 
rail and bus service if motor-rail coordination is to succeed, 
George W. Hand, Chicago, assistant to the president of the 
Chicago and North Western Railroad, testified Monday. He 
declared the only working coordination possible, in his opinion, 
would result when railroads could make absolute free use of 
busses, changing routes and schedules wherever they chose. 

He said the North Western owned one-third of the stock 
of the Interstate Transit Lines, a Nebraska corporation. The 
Union Pacific, he testified, owned the other two-thirds. The 
bus company is operated jointly as a single subsidiary of the 
two railroads, with Russell J. Walsh as president. Hand is a 
member of the board of directors. 

He said the railroads bought Interstate Transit July 1, 1929. 
Under questioning, he asserted the actual purchase was made 
later, but it was put on record as of July 1. On July 1, he 
said, Interstate Transit operated over 1,060 miles, mostly in the 
territory served by the two railroads. 

“The North Western and the Union Pacific,” he said, “were 
convinced motor transportation was not only going to continue, 
but expand. However, they believed it was necessary to 
coordinate busses and trains to prevent waste. Therefore, the 
railroads concluded it would be mutually advantageous to them 
and to the bus company to buy Interstate and establish it as a 
subsidiary.” 

Examiner Flynn asked Hand if he had detected any desire 
among bus operators to sell their companies to railroads. 

“Yes,” the witness replied. ‘“‘We have had several oppor- 
tunities to buy bus lines. The owners offered them_to us.” 

When the two railroads bought the Interstate, Hand tes- 
tified, they agreed to underwrite expenses of new equipment 
and expansion. The first move to enlarge was establishment of 
twice-daily service between Chicago and Omaha, on Oct. 10, 
1929. In June, 1930, the route from Omaha to Fairmont, Minn., 
was extended to Minneapolis. On Feb. 7, 1931, the railroads 
bought the Fort Dodge, Des Moines, and Southern Transit Com- 
pany, comprising 515 miles. The total mileage of the subsidiary 
now is 1,879 miles, he said. 


He was the last witness called by the North Western. 
H. W. Beyers, vice-president in charge of traffic, preceded him. 

The Iowa railway commission summoned two witnesses. 
Commissioner Fred P. Woodruff of the Iowa railway commis- 
sion sat beside Examiner Flynn as the latter’s guest. He occa- 
sionally questioned witnesses. 


Hand was questioned at length by Ivan Bowen, counsel for 
Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc. Bowen and attorneys for the 
North Western clashed over Bowen’s request that records of 
Interstate’s volume of traffic, profit and loss, and general opera- 
— ree Dec. 31, 1929, and June 30, 1930, be entered as 
exhibits. 

North Western counsel asked for the same records from the 
Pickwick-Greyhound. Bowen refused them, whereupon the rail- 
toad counsel appealed to Examiner Flynn against the “unfair- 
hess” of Bowen’s demand. Flynn sustained the objection. 

“Do I understand,” asked Bowen, “that the Commission is 
not interested in records of railroad-subsidized bus lines which 
are competing with independent operators?” 

‘Tam sure I do not know what you understand, Mr. Bowen,” 
the examiner replied. Bowen was silent. 

Hand stressed the desirability from the railroad’s point of 
view of interchanging bus and rail passengers. He said, in 
reply to a question by Examiner Flynn, that he also advocates 
joint bus-rail rates. 

Interchangeability was desirable, Hand declared, because, 
in many inland sections, busses could not travel because of bad 
toads. These sections, he said, were reached by branch rail- 
Toad lines. He would transport passengers by bus where roads 
Were good and by rail where they were not. 

Examiner Flynn asked Hand if North Western’s operation 
of the bus company was satisfactory. 
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“Yes,” he replied. “So far, we have been able to discon- 
tinue one train between Omaha and Sioux City, saving $200 a 
day. The bus unit, however, has showed no profit when depre- 
ciation is considered. Profit will come when we have built up 
more business.” 

The examiner asked Hand the basis for bus fares. 

“Well, I don’t know that there is any basis,” he answered. 
“There ought to be, but we have to meet competition.” 

Hand said that, even if bus fares were increased to the level 
of rail tariff—3.6 cents a mile—bus travel would continue, 
though the volume would be reduced. 

“People are used to automobiles,” he explained, “and bus 
travel is attractive to them. Besides, busses often have more 
popular times of departure and travel by bus still is novel, to a 
certain extent.” 

He said so far busses and trains operated by the two rail- 
roads had separate terminals and employes, in most cases. As 
the railroad went further into the business, however, this 
duplication would be reduced. 

Bowen asked Hand if extension of bus service from Fair- 
mont to Minneapolis was not duplication of bus service. The 
witness replied it was not—that the former service was “hap- 
hazard” and not dependable. 

Bowen requested North Western counsel to file a copy of 
the Interstate Transit purchase contract with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Beyers for Regulation 


Vice-President Beyers, testifying for the North Western, 
said: 

Our difficulties in connection with motor transport on the high- 
ways are chargeable largely to lack of regulation. Our losses occur 
between given points where there is volume of certain commodites 
desirable for handling by truck. The shipper of light or bulky articles 
is not being sought by the truck operator. This indicates the fail- 
ure of truck operators to coordinate their service with railway. 


He declared, however, that he was “strongly convinced there 
is a place under the sun for both the truck and the bus.” The 
service of each, he said, should be coordinated with the service 
of the railways. 

“Railroads,” he asserted, “should be permitted to operate 
busses and trucks in an effort to coordinate public transportation 
under federal regulation. 

He suggested the following provisions in any federal regu- 
lation: 


Duplication of routes should be avoided so as to make the stabili- 
zation of rates possible and prevent wildcatt‘ng 

There should be appropriate regulation concerning the size of 
motor vehicles and the aggregate tonnage on the highway. 

The motor vehicle should assume its proper share of the burden, 
not only for the maintenance of such highways as they elect to 
make use of, but also its proper share of the cost of the building 
of highways in the first instance. 

Dependable and regular motor service should be maintained 
where authorized. This, in turn, would enable steam carriers to 
maintain their schedules without disruption. 


There should be federal regulation, Beyers said, under a 
system patterned after that now governing the rail carriers, 
which included: The obtaining of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity; the adherence to rate schedules; rates 
on a basis sufficiently high to make the business pay its way; 
laws prohibiting free transportation; insurance and financial 
statements; the hours of service of employes; a uniform system 
of accounting; the issuance of securities; and the regulation of 
rates. 

Regulation in lowa 


The two men who testified for the Iowa railway commission 
were L. C. Donohoe, superintendent of the motor transport divi- 
sion, and C. B. Ellis, statistician. Ellis introduced records of 
railroad earnings in Iowa in 1929, the registration of automobiles, 
collection of automobile taxes and their disbursement. 

Donohoe gave the definition of “motor carrier” and “truck 
operator” under Iowa laws. The motor carrier, he said, was 
any person operating any motor vehicle on any highway in 
Iowa for public transportation of freight or passengers for 
compensation between fixed terminals or over a regular route. 
Busses owned by schools and operated for the convenience of 
school children were excepted. 

A truck operator, under the Iowa statutes, he said, was 
any person operating any motor truck principally used for the 
public transportation of freight for compensation and not 
operated between fixed terminals nor over a regular route. 

Still a third classification was the contract operator. He 
operated a truck on private contract and was not taxed as 
highly as the other two classes of operators. 

The motor carrier was subject to the more stringent regu- 
lation, Donohoe said. Iowa laws governing motor carriers pro- 
vided, he said, for periodic inspection of equipment and empower 
the state commission to fix or approve rates, fares, charges, 
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classifications, rules, and regulations pertaining to each motor 
carrier, to regulate and supervise the accounts, schedules, serv- 
ice and safety of operation, to prescribe a uniform system of 
accounts to be used, and to require the filing of annual and 
other reports. The statutes required every Common carrier to 
obtain a certificate of public convenience and necessity from 
the commission. 

He also gave data on the taxation of motor carriers. Motor 
vehicles having pneumatic tires were taxed one-fourth cent a 
ton-mile of travel; motor vehicles with hard rubber tires were 
taxed one-half cent per ton-mile, he explained. 

In determining ton miles of travel for freight motor car- 
riers, Donohoe said, the maximum capacity of the vehicle, in 
pounds, was added to the weight of the vehicle, which sum 
was multiplied by the number of miles operated and the sum 
thus obtained was divided by 2,000. The ton-mile for passenger 
carriers was determined in the same manner except that the 
capacity of the vehicle, in pounds, was obtained by multiplying 
the number of seats by 150. 

Motor carriers were required to file daily and monthly re- 
ports of their operations, he said. The tax was payable monthly, 
and, if not paid on the date due, a penalty of 25 per cent was 
added. Taxes and penalties were first lien on all property of 
the motor carrier, and if the tax Was not paid within 60 days 
after the date due, the property was sold to pay taxes and 
penalty. 

One-fifth of the tax revenue was used for the administration 
of the motor carrier law and the balance was allocated each 
month to the various counties in the proportion the number 
of ton-miles traveled in the respective county bore to the total 
number of ton-miles of travel in the state. 

The commission, he said, had practically the same authority 
over truck operators as over motor carriers, except that it did 
not have the right to fix or approve the rates, classifications and 
regulations until after complaint has been filed. The truck 
operator must obtain a permit, but he need not show public 
convenience and necessity. 

He disclosed that, of the passenger certificates covering 
6,230 miles of route in lowa, more than half were owned by five 
subsidiaries of railroad companies. 

His report on this follows: 

On December 24, 1930, there were 23 passenger motor carriers 
operating in Iowa. The certificates held by these carriers covered 
6,230 miles of route. The total ton mile tax and penalty assessed 
against passenger motor carriers during 1930 amounted to $168,318.37. 

On December 24, 1920, four railroad companies held certificates 
of convenience and necessity in the state. These certificates cover 
396 miles of route. The railroads are the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, the Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine, the Manchester 
& Oneida, and the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern. 

On the same date, five subsidiaries of railroad companies held 
certificates covering 3,219 miles of route. These are the Burlington 
Transportation Co., the Central Transportation Co., the Crandic 
Stages, Inc., the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Transportation 
Co., and the Interstate Transit Lines. 

Three of the certificates authorize the transportation of inter- 
state passenger exclusively and cover 590 miles of route. 

On December 24, 1930, there were 143 authorized freight motor 
carriers operating in Iowa, Donohoe testified. Certificates held by 
them cover 7,986 miles of route. The total ton mile tax and penalty 
assessed against them last year was $31,933.10. One railroad sub- 
sidiary holds a certificate. 


Bowen and Sparrow Dispute 


A spirited dispute arose between W. W. K. Sparrow, of Chi- 
cago, vice-president of the Milwaukee road, and Mr. Bowen in 
cross-examination following Mr. Sparrow’s testimony before 
Examiner Leo J. Flynn, February 14. 

The hearing was attended by representatives of four rail- 
roads, members of the Iowa and Nebraska state railway com- 
missions, operators of a half dozen truck or bus lines, counsel 
for the Iowa Truckers’ Association and attorneys for the Ne- 
braska Motor Transport Association. 

Mr. Sparrow was closely questioned by Mr. Bowen and by 
Joseph Hayes, of Sioux City, Ia., counsel for the Iowa Truckers’ 
Association. Railroad counsel had an inning when Mr. Hayes 
testified later. 

Under questioning by Examiner Flynn, Hayes declared he 
believed both railroads and motor transport systems would “out- 
grow” federal regulation. This regulation, he said, would not be 
feasible as scope and efficiency of transportation increased. 

In his cross-examination of Sparrow, Hayes said govern- 
ment engineers had discovered that a Ford car traveling 65 miles 
an hour did more damage to a highway than a balloon-tired 
three-ton truck traveling 35 miles an hour. His statement was 
not challenged. 

R. Thomson, assistant passenger traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, was the only other witness of the day. 
He introduced several exhibits to prove the decline in rail pas- 
senger traffic and the increase in bus travel. He also cited fig- 
ures that he said indicated the increased use of the automobile 
for long trips. 

Bowen, a former member of the Minnesota warehouse com- 
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mission, asked Sparrow for facts on the Milwaukee’s annual loss 
in passenger revenue. ‘i 

“Offhand,” Sparrow replied, “I would say it js abo 
$3,000,000.” - 

He had previously testified that truck companies and bu 
operators were subsidized, “at least to the extent they are a 
required to pay their full proportion of the cost of constructin 
and maintaining the highways they use.”’ 8 

“Who subsidizes that loss?” asked Bowen. 

“I would say the holders of railroad securities,” the Milway. 
kee executive answered. 

“Isn’t it taken from freight revenue?” asked Bowen. 

No,” Sparrow replied. “The Milwaukee hasn’t earned 5 per 
cent since 1920.” 

“Isn’t that because financiers built a road where none was 
needed—to Washington?” Bowen inquired. 

“No one on the Pacific coast would say it isn’t needeq” 
Sparrow retorted. 

“And neither would anyone who worked for the Milwaukee.” 
Bowen remarked. Then Examiner Flynn rapped for order. 

Swallow turned to the examiner and said: “I object to hay. 
ing this lawyer testify for me. I am not trying to put busses anq 
trucks off the highways. They fill a need and could not be dis. 
placed. I only ask for proportionate taxes.” 

He repeatedly declared that he objected to having Bowen 
testify for him. “This lawyer,” he said, “is unfairly interpreting 
everything I said and having it put in the records. I don’t like 
this.” 

Milwaukee Testimony 


Sparrow was assisted by O. W. Dynes, general counsel for 
the Milwaukee; M. L. Bluhm, general attorney; C. E. Oliphant, 
statistician, and E. W. Soergel, assistant freight traffic manager. 

He read testimony from 32 typewritten pages, requiring an 
hour. He said bus and truck lines were not ‘“‘burdened” by legis. 
lation providing for or requiring the filing of and adherence to 
interstate time schedules, safety appliance laws, boiler inspec. 
tion laws, hours or service laws, 28-hour laws, train control 
laws, expensive accounting requirements, commodities clause 
restrictions, fourth section obligations, restrictions on abandon- 
ment or extension of service, recapture of earnings, or the re- 
quirements of the Clayton act. 

“In addition,” he said, ‘our competitors are largely exempt 
from burdensome state laws, such as full-crew laws, grade sep- 
aration laws, crossing protection laws, fencing laws, passenger 
station obligations, sanitary provisions, and numerous minor 
requirements.” 

Bowen asked Swallow if he knew of any state where the 
laws did not require “expensive accounting” by bus companies, 
passenger station facilities, and notice of abandonment of 
service. 

Swallow said he did not. 

“Where did you learn what you know of bus operation and 
laws regulating bus lines?” 

“Recently I read an article, ‘Ordeal by Bus,’” Swallow re- 
plied. 

“Well, you certainly are one competent witness!” Bowen 
exclaimed. 

Swallow suggested that, ‘for the best interests of motor 
carriers, rail carriers, and the public,” all common carrier service 
should be governed by a system of laws that would protect the 
rights of each transportation utility from “unreasonable invasion 
of its territory by others.” 

He recommended that the following elements be included 
in any plan of regulation: 


That all motor carriers subject to federal regulation be required 
to file applications for certificates of public convenience and necessity, 
giving the necessary data as to rates, routes, schedules, equipment 
and financing. 

That no operation be begun until the applicant shall have been 
granted a certificate of public convenience and necessity. : 

That motor carriers’ routes, rates, fare and charges be published 
and filed by the Commission and be regulated by it. 

That no routes be operated, extended or abandoned except under 
grant of certificate of public convenience and necessity. | ; 

That healthful competition be promoted and destructive compet- 
tion and wasteful duplication of service be prevented. 

That there be no discrimination against railroad controlled motor 
service in the matter of granting certificates of pubsic convenience 
and necessity or in the matter of the regulation of such motor service 
in interstate commerce upon the highways. 


Attorney Hayes, who appeared for the Iowa Truckers’ _ 
ciation, underwent diligent questioning at the hands of railroa 
counsel. 


He declared trucking was bound to come. “Trucking,” he 


said, “is more economical. It is much cheaper to handle small 
loads on short hauls by truck than by train. I think the ume 
will come when railroads will fully realize this, and then tr 
and trains will operate from the same terminals.” 


He said he believed federal regulation of trucks aun 


ucks 


on regular routes might be feasible. For political reasons, 
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ever, regulation of trucks on irregular routes would not be 


wn. politicians would never permit this,” he said. “Too 
many constituents would oppose it.” — 

He said the Interstate Commerce Commission might prop- 
require a certificate of public convenience and necessity for 


rod peration of trucks on regular routes, but not on irregular 


the 0 


a asserted that operation of trucks on short hauls—up to 
19) miles—was profitable and he cited an instance where long 
nauling was paying. A trucker in Armour, S. D., he said, was 
nauling fancy poultry to Buffalo, N. Y., and making money. 

He said 52 per cent of all hogs received at live stock mar- 
xets in Omaha and Sioux City last year came by truck. 
~ Among the exhibits introduced by Mr. Thomson was one 
iving traffic statistics of the North Western from 1920 to 1929. 

“These figures,’ he said, “show the marked decline in pas- 
senger traffic in the last 10 years. Intrastate in Iowa in 1929 we 
carried 13 passengers where we were carrying 100 in 1920, the 
jrop being from more than 3,000,000 to a little more than 400,000. 
in Nebraska and South Dakota the bottom has dropped out of 
trafic to almost the same alarming extent.” 

Another exhibit pointed out that the automobile was an 
important factor in the competition for long haul travel. 

“It will be seen,” the exhibit said, “that, in 1922, 35 per cent 
of travel to Yellowstone Park was by rail; in 1930 the percentage 
had dwindled to 12 per cent. Out of every 100 visitors to the 
park in 1930, 12 traveled by rail and 88 by automobile—a ratio 
of about 9 to 1.” 

“In considering the cost of any trip,” Thomson testified, ‘it 
is probable the average automobile owner looks only at how 
much he has to pay for gas and oil. According to facts pub- 
lished by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, that 
would be 1.53 cents a mile for an imaginary average automobile. 

“Assuming the average load is two, which is low, it would 
mean the railroad would have to make a rate of three-fourths of 
acent a mile to equal that cost, and the railroad still would be 
faced with the greater convenience and flexibility of service 
offered by the smaller unit.” 


Union Pacific and Trucks 


J. B. Haugh, Omaha, vice-president and assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Union Pacific, revealed Tuesday in his testimony 
that officers of the Union Pacific have been studying the matter 
of truck competition and have considered the possibility of 
coordinating feeder lines. The Union Pacific is one of the 
largest railroad operators of bus lines. 

He was asked if the Union Pacific planned to establish truck- 
ing service between Omaha and Kansas City, a distance of 225 
niles, within the next five or ten years. 

“That is looking a long way ahead,” he replied, “but, if the 
Union Pacific does go into the trucking business it will be largely 
the establishment of feeder lines. Shipments between Omaha 
aud Kansas City would be by rail, with pickup and deliver to 
store door by truck.” 

He declared that the most serious factor of truck competi- 
lon was store door to store door transportation. Because trucks 
offered this service and advertised it, railroads probably would 
find it necessary to do the same. Rates would cover store door 
to store door transportation. 

The Union Pacific has not yet undertaken operation of motor 
(tucks at any point, he said, but constant study has been given 
(0 possible contracts with independent carriers for feeder service 
at terminals. 

_ He said railroads were under the handicap of fixed rates in 
tlelr competition with trucks. While the railroad must obtain 
vermission from the state railway commission or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before reducing rates, the truck operator 
could change overnight without permission from anyone. Since 
the railroad must wait 40 to 60 days for permission to alter 
charges, the truck operator always led. 

Mr. Bowen sought to learn conditions under which the Union 
— and the North Western bought the Interstate Transit 

es, 

Union Pacific counsel objected, however, and Examiner 
Flynn sustained the objections. 

_Bowen asked if the Union Pacific and the North Western 
a for Interstate Transit or agreed to redeem its se- 
‘urities, 

“Interstate Transit was bought under contract, part payment 
down and the balance over a period of five years,” Haugh 
answered, 

Bowen pursued his inquiry further, asking that the con- 
"act be filed as evidence in the hearing. 
we Pacific attorneys objected and Flynn ruled against 

“I don’t know why the companies I represent should be put 


tthe pan in this hearing or why I should be abused,” Bowen 
protested, 
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“T didn’t know,” Flynn said, “that you were being abused. 

Bowen then asked Haugh if operation of busses between 
Omaha and Chicago was profitable. Haugh said it was, and 
Bowen asked what the revenue amounted to. 

“More than the expense,” Haugh replied. 

Three witnesses for the Santa Fe testified Tuesday after- 
noon. H. E. Everheart, Galveston, assistant general freight agent 
for the Gulf Coast & Santa Fe, introduced records to show the 
oe in cotton shipments by truck and the decrease in use 
of rails. 

He said trucks with trailers carried an average of 20 bales 
and in some cases made 400-mile hauls. 

Railroads in Texas, he testified, were uncertain what steps 
they would take to meet trucking competition in the next cotton 
season. Bills now before the Texas state legislature would pro- 
vide effective regulation if adopted, he said. 

The most serious menace to rail freight business in Texas, 
he averred, was the unregulated truck. The regulated truck was 
required to obtain approval of the state railway commission for 
its rates. The unregulated truck was not, and prices were made 
on the spot. Regulated truck operators declared they could not 
haul at rates cheaper than those offered by railroads, he said. 
He suggested state regulation of all trucks as a remedy. 

C. R. Waddle, Kansas City, live stock expert for the Santa 
Fe, gave records of live stock receipts at the principal markets, 
including Sioux City, Denver, Chicago and Wichita. 

These figures demonstrated, he contended, that the motor 
truck was making deep inroads in railroad revenue. 

E. H. Shaufler, Wichita, was the third witness for the 
Santa Fe. 

Haugh’s direct testimony and cross-examination required all 
of the morning session. 

The Union Pacific, he said, began its motor bus operation 
August 20, 1925, by substituting motor bus service for a daily 
steam train between Pendleton, Ore., and Walla Walla, Wash., a 
distance of 6 miles. The cost of operating the steam trains 
was $19,680 a year. The cost of operating the motor bus for the 
last four months of 1925 was $4,174.20, as compared with a net 
loss during the last four months of 1924, with the steam trains, 
of $3,707.65. 

This operation proved satisfactory, he continued, and the 
Union Pacific extended the service from Pendleton into Portland 
on July 1, 1927, discontinuing a daily steam train operating be- 
tween Pendleton and The Dalles, 132 miles. This made a saving 
of train service of $52,740 a year. This operation also was 
satisfactory. 

Whereas, in 1928, there was a net loss from bus service of 
$43,500, yet there was a saving of $84,120 on account of discon- 
tinuance of steam trains, he testified. 

He told of developments leading to the Union Pacific’s 
entrance into the bus transportation field. 


“Early in 1929,” he related, “bus lines throughout Union 
Pacific territory were purchased and consolidated by a single 
large company, the control of which was in the Motor Transit 
Corporation, now known as the Greyhound Lines. Every mile 
of the Union Pacific main line was paralleled by this operation, 
from Omaha west to Denver, Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, and 
from Salt Lake City through Pocatello, Boise, Pendleton, to 
Spokane and to Portland; also from Kansas City west through 
Kansas to Denver. With this new service paralleling the main 
line and operating between the same stations throughout, the 
Union Pacific’s position in the passenger transportation field in 
its own territory was menaced because of the ability of the new 
agency to make varying rates, to change its rates at will, and 
to provide frequent service. 


“At the same time the Parker bill was pending in Congress. 
It was designed to give certificates of public convenience and 
necessity to the existing bus lines. That would have made it 
necessary for the Union Pacific to obtain the approval of the 
Commission to the establishment of its bus service in its own 
territory. There was the possibility of failure of obtaining such 
authority because of the prior occupation of this competitor. 

“The position of the Union Pacific at that time, therefore, 
was that it had a competitor on the public highways serving 
every city on its trunk line. This competitor had the ability to 
make rates and provide service on right of way furnished and 
maintained free by the public. In addition, the Union Pacific 
was threatened with a law that might prohibit it from engaging 
in this same service on the highways. Hundreds of miles of 
these highways are located on the Union Pacific’s own right of 
way, furnished to the public without charge.” 

Bowen asked Haugh where the Union Pacific obtained this 
right of way. 

“The railroad bought a great part of it,” he replied. 

“Didn’t the Union Pacific get most of it by government 
grant?” Bowen inquired. 

Haugh said it did, but explained that, when the Union 
Pacific was built, the northern states of the United States were 
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eager to have California admitted to the union as a free state. 
Some link was necessary and the government, therefore, offered 
free right of way and land grants to the company that would 
save California from the slavery group of states. Even with this 
land the Union Pacific eventually was forced to go into receiver- 
ship, and, hence, did not profit greatly by the grant. 

Haugh said passenger train travel had been falling off con- 
stantly since 1920 and, when the Union Pacific established motor 
bus service, its patronage had decreased to a point where certain 
trains were being operated at a loss. Consequently, there were 
economies that could be brought about by substitution of motor 
bus service for steam trains, particularly on local runs. 

“In order, therefore, to maintain its position in the passen- 
ger transportation field and at the same time produce savings, 
the Union Pacific decided in February, 1929, to begin an exten- 
sive motor bus operation. 

“This was done with the view of not only providing substi- 
tute bus service, but that the motor bus operation in itself would 
become profitable after the period of development had been 
passed. The organization employed to carry on this work is 
made up of men experienced in motor bus operation.” 

Examiner Flynn asked if the Union Pacific system consid- 
ered itself a transportation agency rather than only a railroad. 

“Yes, it does,” Haugh replied, “and it was because the Union 
Pacific thought bus service would supply a public need that the 
company entered highway transportation.” 

In February, 1929, Haugh said, certain strategic feeder lines 
in Union Pacific territory were purchased and certificates of 
public convenience were obtained in the various states. 

Certificates also were obtained for the operation of trans- 
continental service. 

“In order to obtain eastern connections,” he said, “it was 
necessary to extend the operation to Chicago and to St. Louis. 
The Chicago & North Western joined in the undertaking.” 

Haugh was questioned closely by Bowen and by attorneys 
for other railroads on the operation of the bus company east of 
the Missouri. 

The Interstate Transit Lines were purchased and extended 
to provide the service between Chicago and St. Louis on the 
east and Los Angeles on the west through Denver and Salt Lake 
City. Union Pacific States, Inc., owned by the Oregon Short 
Line railway, was formed to handle the bus operation between 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Spokane and Butte. Through opera- 
tion was established, Haugh said, as follows: Salt Lake City to 
Portland, on September 1, 1929; Chicago to Denver, on October 
10, 1929; Denver to Salt Lake City, on October 20, 1929; Salt 
Lake City to Los Angeles, on October 27, 1929; Kansas City to 
Denver, on November 10, 1929, and St. Louis to Kansas City, on 
November 30, 1929. Since the start of this service the Union 
Pacific has taken off passenger trains aggregating 2,276,956 miles 
a year. The cost of operating the bus lines in the development 
stage had been somewhat more than it would be after the opera- 
tion is fully established, he said. The cost had been approxi- 
mately 28 cents per bus mile for the entire operation. 

The investment in buildings, equipment and franchise as of 
December 31, 1930, was given by Haugh as follows: 


DE I BI a6 a. 5 05% io isk eke 8 5 44 wap Owk oR week eee ad $2,377,967 
Rn I I, ORG, os aro. aca pis « cers acide. biecaaeet twists ewan aaiade 1,355,971 
Ua Pace BUges Co. COE CML.) 6 oi ici cc cccccscsecccscewsses 122,670 


In addition to this bus service, the Union Pacific, in connec- 
tion with the Utah Parks Company’s operations, has established 
a motor bus service by its wholly owned subsidiary, the Utah 
Parks Company, from the rail-head at Cedar City, Utah, to the 
following national parks: Zion, Grand Canyon and Bryce 
Canyon. 

The Utah Parks Company also provides the substitute bus 
service for rail service between Cedar City and Lund, Utah, and 
between Delta and Fillmore, Utah. 

Another wholly owned subsidiary, the Union Pacific Stage 
Company (of California), was formed to handle the bus service 
in substitution for steam train service hubbing at East Los 
Angeles and extending southerly to Long Beach, northerly to 
Pasadena and southeasterly to Anaheim. 

Union Pacific Stages, Inc., Haugh said, handled passengers 
holding rail tickets, but the railroad did not honor bus tickets. 
Interstate Transit did not generally handle rail tickets, though 
such an arrangement probably would be put into effect soon. 

Returning to his discussion of motor truck operation, he 
said the situation in the field was changing so rapidly that it 
was difficult to work out a plan that would meet all conditions 
satisfactorily. Great inroads were being made by contract 
trucks into the business normally handled by common carrier 
trucks, and, further, private trucks were coming into the field 
in increasing numbers. These private trucks, he asserted, were 
taking business from both the common carrier and the con- 
tract trucks. 

“Burdensome legislation,” Haugh said, “will surely increase 
the traffic handled by private trucks.” 
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The witness offered the following suggestions which he asi 
“might help clear the situation”: Said 


_.1, Coordination of rail and truck service, because of its ' 
will be experimental for a few years. Different methods will be 
ployed and discarded and new ones tried. Therefore no h € em. 
fast regulations against the carriers in this service should Rep and 
until something stable is developed. applied 

The railroads should be permitted to employ busses and t 
and allow compensation to them for their services, even in th Tucks, 
of division of rates if necessary. ® form 

It will be necessary for the railroads to adjust their rates f 
distribution points up to possibly 400 miles to the point wher Tom 
business will move. It may be necessary to reach the proper mn ~ 
successive trial steps. To give the necssary expedition to et 
changes the length of notice should be materially shorteneg and the 
investigation when undertaken should be as brief and at as ne 
expense as possible. ittle 

4. The bureau of public roads should limit the length of pysg 
and trucks and combinations of such operating upon federal aig high: 
ways, so as to reduce the hazard attendant upon the operation of 
trains of vehicles. e 
5. The federal valuation work should be simplified so as to ; 
lieve the railroads of the burdensome expense that is now required “ 
6. Railroads should now be relieved of taxes for the constructio 
and upkeep of highways. " 
7. Railroads should be required to pay only a reasonable portion 
of the cost of grade separations of existing highway or street cross. 
ings, and no part of the expense of the separation of new highways 
crossing existing railroads. 7 

Railroads should have respite from any further burdensome 
legislation or regulation with respect to bus and truck operation ani 
be permitted to work out of the present situation in the most ero. 
nomical way that will provide the best public service. 


Gould F. Lavender, traffic manager for Trimble Bros, 
Omaha commission merchants, testified Feb. 18, at the closing 
session of the Omaha hearing, that, in his opinion, some artificia 
obstruction must be raised against motor trucks if railroads are 
successfully to compete with them. 

Railroads, he said, have natural barriers in construction 
costs, operation costs, and regulation by the Commission and 
state railway commissions. In order to equalize barriers. 
Lavender said, regulation of motor vehicles should substitute 
for natural barriers. 

Frank F. Fields, secretary of the Nebraska Motor Transport 
Association, also was a witness. 


TENNESSEE ROAD COSTS 


In studies on highway costs, the tax and other sources from 
which they were paid and the money contributed by the railroads 
in contrast with the money paid by busses, submitted to a special 
committee of the Tennessee legislature, the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis brings into prominence an allegation that 
much of the present cost of improved highways is due to their 
use by heavy motor vehicles such as busses and trucks. The 
studies are also to be submitted to the Commission in its inquiry 
into motor vehicle operations. There are two studies. The 
second is devoted to the proposition that a large part of the 
cost of highways is caused by the heavy vehicles. 

The second of the studies quotes generously from the opit- 
ions of students of taxation. From those opinions and some 
figures it is concluded that the general public, and especially 
the motor public, is paying tremendously for the privilege of 
having a few heavy vehicles operate when and _ where they 
please. The point is made that a highway costing from $12,000 
to $15,000 a mile is sufficient for the ordinary automobile, but 
a concrete highway costing $50,000 a mile or more is needed 
to carry the heavy vehicles and that the latter do not pay taxes 
in proportion. 

Tennessee last year spent more than $45,000,000 on high- 
ways. The bus lines contributed a little less than $300,000, of 
which $130,000 was in the form of the gasoline tax. Figures 
for the trucks were not reported by the Tennessee commission. 

In the first study the railroad shows that railroads paid in 
taxes for road purposes in 33 of the 95 counties of the state 
$289,059, while the busses in all the counties paid a little less 
than $300,000 in taxes for all purposes. 





Cc. & N. W. BUS OPERATIONS 


Acquisition of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines and Southert 
Transportation Company’s bus operations, which includes %8 
busses operating over 550 miles of Iowa highways, has beet 
made by the Interstate Transit Lines for $275,000, with the 
transfer date set for March 1, according to George W. Hand, 
assistant to the president of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way. : 
The Interstate Lines will continue to operate these busses 
on the schedules now maintained between Des Moines and Ames, 
Des Moines and Fort Dodge by way of Boone, Ames and Water: 
loo by way of Marshalltown, Des Moines to Ottumwa and Fort 
Dodge to Algona. The present schedules will be rearranged ‘0 
coordinate with the schedules of the present Interstate buss 
operating through Iowa to the Pacific coast from Chicago. 

“This is another step by the Chicago & North Westem 
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jIway to develop a comprehensive, coordinated bus system 


a eat of its transportation facilities offered its patrons,” Mr. 


Hand states. “The railway plans to utilize this service in any 
say and to any extent that public service demands and the use 
fit by the public justifies.” 


MOTOR FREIGHT TRAFFIC SURVEY 


Representatives of the Bureau of Public Roads of the De- 
yartment of Agriculture and of the transportation division of 
he Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
neat of Commece are now in the field to interview representa- 
ive motor freight operators in connection with the study of 
vichWay transportation that was begun some time ago by the 
pepartment of Commerce. After obtaining information through 
questionnaires, the government bodies decided to send repre- 
gatatives into the field. ; 
~ Rapid extension of improved highways in the United States, 
sowth of commercial traffic over the highway system and 
problems arising in connecton with the effectiveness of highway 
transport in the distribution system, are stated as the reasons 
for the study. 

The basis of the study will be the field survey of motor 
reight traffic. Information will be sought first as to the oper- 
itive and physical features of motor freight transport, and sec- 
mdly as to the magnitude of motor trucking solely as an in- 
iustry. The survey will include the entire United States. 

It is expected that the economic data obtained from the 
wrvey Will be sufficiently representative of the motor freight 
ucking industry in the United States to form the basis for a 
publication on the subject by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
ti¢ Commerce. The technical data obtained will be used by 
the Bureau of Public Roads in formulating plans for further 
development of adequate and efficient highways for the public 
safety and convenience. 


MEETING MOTOR COMPETITION 


The Southern has been authorized, in a sixth section per- 
nission, to make an effort to regain peddler car traffic from 
fast St. Louis, Ill., to points in southern Illinois and Indiana 
and Louisville, Ky., that, for eighteen months or two years, has 
ben moving by motor trucks. It has been authorized, on 
statutory notice, to provide a minimum of 8,000 pounds, instead 
of 10,000 pounds, not withstanding that the tariff to be amended 
is suspended in I. and S. No. 3234. The carrier desired permis- 
sion to cut the minimum on one day’s notice. It made the move 
at the solicitation of shippers at East St. Louis, who said they 
desired to use railroad service. e 

In addition to the lowering of the minimum the carrier has 
teen authorized to amend the rules pertaining to deficiencies 
in weights. The rule as amended will provide that any de- 
ficiency will be charged for on the basis of the less-than-carload 
rate on fresh meat to the first destination station. According 
‘othe application, the peddler car business, in the period men- 
tioned, has been moving wholly by motor truck. The changes 
are to be made in an effort to restore the traffic, usually coming 
ftom packing houses, to the rails. Usually reductions in rates 
t minima are proposed with a view to retaining, not regain- 
ing, trafic coming within the scope of truck operations. 

The carrier said that the changes would have no bearing 
m the questions raised in connection with the tariffs under 
suspension. 


NEW HIGH RECORD FOR TRUCK EXPORTS 


Exports from the United States of trucks over 1 ton Ca- 

pacity totaled 49,188 in 1930, exceeding by 3,390 the previous 
tecord total of 45,748 shipped abroad in 1929, according to the 
aitomotive division, Department of Commerce. Although unit 
‘hipments of these trucks set a new high export record in 1930, 
the value of the exports dropped to $37,970,152, a decrease of 
8,229,536 from the value of 1929 exports, $46,199,688. In the 
aisence of definite information, no accurate explanation can 
v offered of the decline in value of the 1930 exports, which may 
‘ave resulted, in part, from price decreases and, in part, from 
attend in demand abroad for the lower priced trucks in the 
‘ategories above 1 ton capacity. 
__ Exports of trucks over 1 to 2% tons capacity totaled 44,880, 
valued at $29,076,062 in 1930, as compared with 42,418 valued 
at $37,646,143 in 1929. Exports of trucks exceeding 2% tons’ 
“pacity totaled 4,258 valued at $8,894,090, as compared with 
4830 valued at $8,553,545 in 1929. 


APPEAL FOR RAIL BUSINESS 


A novel method of campaigning for rail business has been 
ported by the Bamberger Electric Railroad, which operates 
etWween Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. On all purchase 


ders issued by the company, a sticker, reading as follows, 
8 attached: 
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We are able to buy this material from revenue received for 
the transportation of freight. 

If the railroads are to prosper, your shipments should move by 
rail, and the shipments of the merchants and manufacturers whom 
you patronize should move by rail. 


Stickers of similar nature are attached to all other cor- 
respondence of the company and distributed to shippers and 
friends for their use. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Thirty-eight states will spend more than $650,000,000 for 
state highways in the current year from funds now available, 
according to reports received by Colonel Arthur Woods, chair- 
man of the President’s emergency committee for employment. 
Further construction amounting to more than $225,000,000 will 
be undertaken this year by the same states provided present 
states’ administration plans are approved by state legislatures, 
according to Colonel Woods. It was pointed out that these ex- 
penditures covered only that part of the complete highway and 
construction maintenance program that was actually paid for 
by the states, except that in a small number of cases some 
federal-aid money had been included in the total. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Reports made by the railroads to the Commission show a 
marked reduction for the first eleven months of 1930, compared 
with the preceding year, not only in the number of accidents 
at highway grade crossings, but also in the number of casualties 
resulting therefrom. 

Accidents at highway grade crossings totaled 4,390 for the 
eleven months, a reduction of 989 compared with the same period 
in 1929. Fatalities resulting from such accidents totaled 1,848, 
in the first eleven months of 1930, a reduction of 400 compared 
with the same period in 1929, while persons injured in the 1930 
period totaled 4,992, a reduction of 1,133 compared with the 
year before. 

For the month of November alone, there were 519 accidents 
at highway grade crossings, a reduction of 143 under November, 
1929, while 193 fatalities were reported as caused by those acci- 
dents. This was a reduction of 73 compared with the number 
reported for November, 1929. Persons injured in highway grade 
crossing accidents in November, 1930, totaled 612, compared 
with 751 in the same month of the preceding year. 


Cc. & N. W. SAFETY RECORD 


All records for safety and accident prevention in the history 
of the Chicago and North Western were surpassed in 1930, when 
a decrease of 22 per cent in fatalities and 58 per cent in all 
classifications was obtained, according to G. B. Vilas, general 
manager. 

“In 1930, the accident record shows a reduction of 59 per 
cent in fatalities to employes and a 76 per cent reduction in 
injuries to employes, as compared with 1929,” Mr. Vilas said. 
“The Chicago and North Western was the first railroad or in- 
dustry in the United States to adopt the “Safety First” program, 
and since that time (1910) there has been a consistent reduction 
in accidents on that road. In 1930 no passengers were killed on 
the road in train accidents, and injuries to passengers decreased 
27 per cent, as compared with 1929. The company concentrated 
on reducing highway crossing accidents and a reduction of 26 
per cent in such accidents was obtained, notwithstanding a 
material increase in highway travel.” 


MECHANICAL HANDLING SHOW 


What is expected to fill an important industrial need has 
been announced for the week of November 30 to December 5, 
inclusive, in Grand Central Palace, New York. This is to be 
the first national exposition of mechanical handling, an initial 
effort to feature exclusively this special type of equipment. This 
exposition will be conducted under the same management as 
the national exposition of power and mechanical engineering, 
the international heating and ventilating exposition, the chem- 
ical industries exposition, and the national hotel exposition— 
all of which are under the management of the International Ex- 
position Company. 

Special sections devoted to mechanical handling equipment 
have been successfully part of these shows in the past and ex- 
hibitors have urged that a separate and exclusive display in this 
field be offered. After a survey the International Exposition 
Company decided to have it. 

Large and heavy installations will be accommodated on the 
main floor; conveyor systems, cranes, tramways and other over- 
head equipment, requiring spacious area and considerable 
height, can be installed and operated in the large court of the 
main and mezzanine floors. 

A list of tentative exhibits includes ash hoists, conveyors, 
barrel making machinery, battery charging apparatus, box mak- 
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ing machinery, blocks, brakes, capstans, chutes, computing de- 
vices, containers, conveying equipment, engines, excavating and 
road building machinery, flumes, folding and closing machines, 
forming, drying and seaming machines, fuel and refuse handling, 
gravity conveyors, haulers, hawsers and rope, labels and brands 
and stencils, lithography, lubrication systems and lubricants, 
material handling (horizontal and vertical), motors, packing and 
packaging machines, platforms, pumps, production machines, 
recording instruments, road building machinery, shipping room 
equipment, shook making machinery, slings, storage batteries, 
swivels, transmission equipment, transportation, unloaders, 
weighing machinery, winches, windlasses, wire and steel strip 
tying material and miscellaneous material, including handling 
devices, accessories, etc. 

The offices of the International Exposition Company are in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York. Charles F. Roth is man- 
ager of the exposition. 


NEW YORK TO INDIA IN ELEVEN DAYS 


New speed in covering the “road to Mandalay” will be pro- 
vided for Amerigan merchandise through the medium of an 
eleven-day air and ocean service to India, via London, to be 
offered by Imperial Airways in conjunction with two prominent 
British transatlantic steamship lines, according to a report from 
British sources forwarded to the Commerce Department by the 
Consulate-General at London. 

Connections with trans-American air mails, giving a 12,000- 
mile service from San Francisco to India are being sought by 
the British interests as a possible extension of the projected 
service, the British advices state. 

The usefulness to American exporters of the new rapid 
freight service will become even greater when the Imperial Air- 
ways route from England to South Africa is completed, the 
British point out. Much saving in the time of transit of urgent 
parcels from the entire American continent to the British pos- 
sessions in Africa is seen by leaders in the enterprise, who 
estimate that in the case of specie or bonds the saving on in- 
terest alone through the rapidity of the service will be more 
than sufficient to pay special express charges involved. 


AIR MAIL TROUBLES 


Air mail operators were informed in a conference with 
Postmaster General Brown this week that “they would have to 
demonstrate that they are doing something for business, for 
the rapid movement of the mails and for the flying art if they 
are to continue to receive governmental support.” In part, he 


said: 


There are a number of disturbing features in the operation of 
the air mail service which will have to be reckoned with and which 
must be taken into consideration by the operators of the several 
routes throughout the country. The next fiscal year will probably 
show an audited deficit of more than $150,000,000 for the operation 
of the post office department. The gross deficit of the department 
will no doubt reach a total of half a billion dollars. Congress, there- 
fore, will be forced to do one of two things—either increase taxes 
or reduce expenditures. Air mail operators should inform them- 
selves of these conditions and of the problems that confront the 


post office department. 

The military branches of the government are not at all enthusi- 
astic about the part that civil aeronautics may play in any prepared- 
ness program being devised by the army and the navy. In fact, 
they speak with some contempt about any aid which might be ren- 
dered by those engaged in commercial aviation should the time ever 
come to call for such assistance. Therefore, we cannot expect any help 
from these sources. We will have to justify the expenditures now 
being made for domestic air mail service if we are to continue its 
operation. I believe we can do this. It will be necessary, however, 
for the operators to practice economy in the conduct of their air 
mail and passenger lines in order that this governmental aid may 
be spread out in such directions where it will do the most good. 


The Postmaster General said operators were not maintain- 
ing their schedules. He said better time and better connections 
between planes should be made. He suggested that union ticket 
offices might be established in the interest of economical opera- 
tion. He also suggested that serious consideration be given to 
a uniform passenger rate for the same kind of service. He 
informed the operators revision of the air mail rates must be 
considered and “we must consider revising our formulae of com- 
pensation for strictly mail planes as well as those that carry 
passengers and freight.” 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover told the operators that 
the department had come “pretty close to the end of the rope” 
so far as appropriations from Congress for air mail service were 
concerned. He said a huge deficit was haunting the postal 
service and Congress must be dealt with. 

“Congress has become educated and demands that we must 
show the necessity for subsidies now being paid to air mail 
operators,” said he, adding that Congress had appropriated $27,- 
500,000 for domestic and foreign air mail services. 

“Unless you readjust your rates or unless we do so,” he 
continued, “Congress will do it for us. We have reached the 
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end of the rope and cannot ask for any increased appropriatj 
for the maintenance of the domestic air mail service.” ™ 
A committee of operators was appointed to consider Changes 
in the formula for fixing rates of pay for air mail operators and 
other committees were to be appointed to consider other Doi te 
made by the Postmaster General. ” 


NEW AIR MAP 

A map showing air navigation facilities on the New York 
Washington airway has been distributed by the aeronautic, 
branch of the Department of Commerce to aircraft operator; 
and pilots who use the route regularly, with instructions for 
flying over this heavily traveled airway, according to Gilbert G 
Budwig, director of air regulation. 

The increased amount of traffic on the New- York-Washing. 
ton airway had made it necessary for the aeronautics bran¢) 
to enforce its right side flying rule even more strictly than in 
the past, Mr. Budwig said. In order to determine the Tight and 
left portions of the airway, the beacon lights will constitute 
the center. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended February - 
totaled 719,053 cars, according to the car service division of th: 
American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 29% 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 166,763 cars 
below the same week last year. It also was a reduction of 
236,928 cars below the corresponding week in 1929. ; 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week enge 
February 7 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was rr. 
ported as follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,109 and 6,516: | 
stock, 1,884 and 2,196; coal, 37,742 and 44,073; coke, 2,933 and 3.3% 
forest products, 3,250 and 5,903; ore, 809 and 983; merchandise, | 
C. L., 57,055 and 64,619; miscellaneous, 57,327 and 77,099; total, 193 
167,109; 1930, 204,747; 1929, 228,893. od 
_ Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,943 and 2.%) 
live stock, 1,504 and 1,672; coal, 37,487 and 44,397; coke, 4,197 and 
5,331; forest products, 1,482 and 2,706; ore, 703 and 1,678; merchandise 
L. C. L., 44,484 and 50,258; miscellaneous, 52,282 and 71,759; tote 
1931, 145,082; 1930, 180,757; 1929, 194,330. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 281 and 259: liye 
stock, 26 and 52; coal, 29,311 and 41,370; coke, 356 and 434: forest 
products, 937 and 1,128; ore, 94 and 141; merchandise, L. C. L,, 6,is 
and 7,216; miscellaneous, 5,511 and 6,228; total, 1931, 42,599; 193) 
56,828; 1929, 61,271. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,632 and 3,784: live 
stock, 1,379 and 1,532; coal, 16,293 and 26,559; coke, 529 and 540: for- 
est products, 10,691 and 15,539; ore, 740 and 923; merchandise, L 
C. L., 37,331 and 40,328; miscellaneous, 42,559 and 45,764; total, 193! 
113,154; 1930, 134,969; 1929, 147,893. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,974 and 1)- 
976; live stock, 7,723 and 8,572; coal, 5,929 and 9,502; coke, 1,089 and 
1,789; forest products, 10,838 and 15,624; ore, 242 and 432; merchandise 
L. C. L., 26,333 and 30,399; miscellaneous, 24,973 and 32,300; tota 
1931, 87,101; 1930, 109,594; 1929, 112,392. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,730 and 

13,517; live stock, 8,540 and 9,692; coal, 8,606 and 16,832; coke, 143 and 
222; forest products, 4,861 and 6,972; ore, 2,454 and 3,155; merchandise 
L. C. L., 29,323 and 33,205; miscellaneous, 38,332 and 46,329; total 
1931, 104,989; 1930, 129,934; 1929, 135,900. 
’ Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,784 and 5,76 
live stock, 1,752 and 2,066; coal, 3,348 and 7,350; coke, 109 and 173 
forest products, 4,381 and 5,714; ore, 464 and 664; merchandise, L. ¢ 
L., 14,830 and 15,458; miscellaneous, 28,351 and 31,796; total, 1931 
59,019; 1930, 68,987; 1929, 75,302. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 41,453 and 43,769; live 
stock, 22,808 and 25,782: coal, 138,716 and 190,083; coke, 9,356 and 
11,862; forest products, 36,440 and _ 53,586; ore, 5,506 and 7,976; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 215,489 and 241,483; miscellaneous, 249,335 and 
311,275; total, 1931, 719,053; 1930, 885,816; 1929, 955,981. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 
1930 1929 
4,246,552 4,518,609 
885,816 955,961 


Five weeks in January............ 
Week ended February 7 


5,132,368 5,474.58 


NUMBER OF RAILROAD EMPLOYES 


The middle of December, Gass I railroads had 1,356,i-+ 
employes, a decrease of 15.47 per cent as compared with Dece 
ber, 1929, and a decrease of 16.35 per cent as compared witl 
December, 1928, according to statistics compiled by the Buretl 
of Statistics of the Commission from carrier reports. The nu” 
ber of employes, by groups, in December, and the percentat 
decreases as compared with 1929 and 1928, follow: Executives 
Officials and staff assistants, 16,088, 5.41 per cent, 4.65 per cent, 
professional, clerical and general, 239,522, 10.96 per cent, 10” 
per cent; maintenance of way and structures, 274,584, 21.86 P& 
cent, 21.64 per cent cent; maintenance of equipment and storé. 
375,173, 16.12 per cent, 17.79 per cent; transportation (other tha 
train, engine and yard), 168,974, 11.77 per cent, 13.33 per cél! 
transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and hostler: 
19,028, 11.64 per cent, 12.85 per cent; transportation (train 
engine service), 263,355, 14.82 per cent, 15.73 per cent. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


A difference of opinion in regard to the grain trade 15 
reflected in current reviews of the full cargo markets by freigitt 
brokers. Funch, Edye and Company, in their market letter, 
ay; “There has been slight acceleration in demand and the 
ist of fixtures for the week is larger than the previous one. 
The forces tending toward restriction of open tonnage on this 
je still continue to operate and the market as a whole can 
ye said to have moved in the direction of permanent improve- 
ment in the freight structure.” On the other hand, Walter 
yoore, in his grain freight review, finds no basis for optimism 
in the situation. “Can see no reason for worrying about future 
jnnage,” he reports. “An awful lot must happen to cause any 
gxiety about getting all that might be wanted. . . The 
situation will continue mixed and uncertain as long as present 
enditions prevail.” 

Five grain ffxtures were reported in the last few days, 
three of them for the opening of the Montreal season. Two of 
these were on the basis of 9 cents Antwerp-Rotterdam with 
Portugal option of 11 cents and the other on the basis of 12 
cents for Italian ports, also reflecting a base rate of 9 cents 
Antwerp-Rotterdam. 

One coal cargo was reported fixed at London from Balti- 
more to the Mediterranean at $2.05 for February-March loading. 
In the South American trade there is inquiry for one cargo for 
Santos for end March-early April loading. Business to. West 
Italy and the Adriatic can probably be placed on the basis of 
about $1.85 to $2, with owners showing little interest. 

Inquiry for transatlantic sugar cargoes from Cuba is more 
active and requirements for February-March loading on the 
tasis of about 12s 6d for 6,000 to 7,000 ton vesseis are being 
circulated. A 3,000-ton steamer accepted 12s 74%d from Santo 
Domingo to United Kingdom-Continent for February-early 
March. 

The general time charter trades continued quiet, though 
slightly more activity was reported in the West Indies division. 
Some activity among European charterers in the tankers mar- 
ket is reported for both clean and dirty tonnage for transat- 
lantic and Black Sea business. 


Intercoastal Conference Disbanded 


_ Coming as a surprise to the shipping world in general, the 
lisbandment of the United States Intercoastal Conference is 
amounced by Robert C. Thackara, chairman of the conference. 
Mr. Thackara’s statement is as follows: 


-Followin a series of almost daily meetings of the intercoastal 
inés extending over a period of three weeks the lines have come 
0 the conclusion that the economic forces are such as not to permit 
ull agreement among the various parties. 

Pooling terminated and tariffs suspended. 

,, B lines have given notice of resignation to be effective February 
» contemporaneously with those of the A lines. 

_ The lines will continue to perform the obligation of the conference 

‘né contract with shippers. 


- The intercoastal trade was immediately thrown into a rate 
wae by the action of the conference lines and a mad scramble 
‘or cargoes at “starvation” rates resulted. Officials of the lines 
vhich have been members of the conference refused to com- 
ment on the situation and any future action, if any is taken, is 
‘onsidered likely to come from the Shipping Board. Last Au- 
Sst, when representatives of the lines were called to Washing- 
‘ou for a discussion of their problems, Chairman T. V. O’Connor, 
of the board, warned them that, unless they were able to find 


‘solution for their troubles, they must submit to government 
regulation. 


AMERICAN HAWAIIAN STATEMENT 


W. S. McPherson, traffic manager of the American-Hawaiian 
amship Company, has issued the following statement: 


-... ee’ to announce that the recent meetings which the inter- 
stabilized ne have been holding with a view to securing a more 
d conse A Situation in the trade have been unsuccessful. As 
erned _ in so far as the former conference lines are con- 
wo the ave rate-making authority, which heretofore was delegated 
The conference chairman, now returns to the individual lines. 
rates anetican-Hawaiian Steamship Company advocates stabilized 
the trade = adhere to that policy consistent with conditions in 
lactory ‘ag ndoubtedly the failure of the lines to reach a satis- 
fata ctreereement will result in some confusion and disorder in the 

“Fucture but we will endeavor to keep our many patrons in 


Ste 


a competitive situation in so far as is possible consistent with sound 
business policies. 


GULF PORTS RATES STABLE 


C. Y. Roberts, secretary, Gulf Intercoastal Conference, New 
Orleans, announces that, while it is reported that rate condi- 
tions in the north Atlantic intercoastal trade are becoming un- 
settled due to recent disbanding of the United States Inter- 
coastal Conference, stable conditions will continue to exist from 
United States Gulf ports. The Gulf Intercoastal Conference, he 
says, is working in complete harmony and will keep stable rates. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 
The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board February 18: 


Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., with Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Inc., Ltd.: Through billing arrangement covering shipments of canned 
pineapple from Hawaiian Islands to north Atlantic ports of call of 
Luckenbach. Through rate and apportionment thereof are to be 
as set forth in the agreement. Inbound state toll at San Francisco 
is to be deducted from the through rate, while outbound toll and 
drayage charges are to be absorbed by Luckenbach. 

Munson Steamship Line with Western Ocean Steamship Corp.: 
Arrangement for through shipments from River Plate ports to St. 
Thomas and St. Croix, Virgin Islands, with transhipment at New 
York. Through rates under the agreement are to be based upon com- 
petitive rates charged by other carriers in the trade and are to be 
apportioned 60 per cent to Munson and 40 per cent to Western Ocean, 
the cost of transhipment at New York to be divided in the same ratio. 

Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., with Panama Pacific Line: Agree- 
ment for through movement of shipments of canned goods and dried 
fruit from Pacific coast ports of call of Panama Pacific Line to 
designated Mediterranean and Black Sea ports with transhipment 
at New York. Through rates are to be based on direct line con- 
ference rates and are to be apportioned equally between the two lines, 
each of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment. 

Panama Mail Steamship Co. with Elder Dempster & Co., Ltd.: 
Arrangement for through movement of shipments from west African 
ports to United States Pacific coast ports with transhipment at New 
York. Rates to be charged under the agreement are to be the current 
through rates and are to be divided equally between the lines, each 
of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment. 

Prince Line, Ltd., American South African Line, Clan Line Steam- 
ers, Ltd., Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Union Castle Line 
and R. P. Houston Co. with Quaker Line: Through billing arrange- 
ment covering movement of shipments from United States Pacific 
coast ports to designated south and east African ports, with tran- 
shipment at New York. Through rates are to be as set forth in 
the agreement and are to be apportioned on the basis of 60 per cent 
to the Quaker Line and 40 per cent to the on-carrying South African 
line. Cost of transhipment at New York is to be absorbed by Quaker 
Line out of its proportion of the through rate. 


Cancellation of the following agreement was also approved: 


The agreement was between Canadian National Steamships and 
Shepard Steamship Co. and provided for through movement of ship- 
ments from Boston, New York and Philadelphia to Vancouver and 
Victoria, B. C., with transhipment at San Francisco. This agree- 
ment was approved by the board October 30, 1929. Request for can- 
cellation of this agreement is presented because of discontinuance 
of service to San Francisco by the Canadian National Steamships. 


U. S. LINE AND SHIP LOAN 


The Shipping Board had under consideration this week a 
problem arising from action taken by the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company in laying off workmen engaged in building two 
large liners for the United States Lines, loans for which were 
granted some time ago by the Shipping Board. It was under- 
stood work on the vessels was held up owing to the fact that 
the United States Lines had not made available all of the 25 
per cent of the cost of the vessels required by the contract with 
the board before the government funds for the vessels should 
become available. An adjustment was being sought that would 
permit the financing of the construction of the vessels to go 
forward. 


MARINE COMMITTEE ORGANIZED 


A committee to act as a medium for shippers, shipowners 
and marine underwriters in the consideration of marine insur- 
ance problems has been organized as the result of a suggestion 
made at the national conference on the merchant marine held 
under the auspices of the Shipping Board. The committee is 
composed of the following: Representing the public—Commis- 
sioner Plummer, of the board; L. N. Prior, Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Department of Commerce; A. Lane Cricher, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce; 
representing the shipowners—H. B. Walker, president Amer- 
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icon Steamship Onwers’ Association; J. D. Tomlinson, vice- 
president, American-Hawaiian Steamship Company; represent- 
ing the underwriters—W. R. Hedge, president, Boston Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, and William D. Winter, vice-president 
of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company of New York. 


NO REASON FOR SHIPWAY 


(By Robert W. Elmes, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


I am talking about the St. Lawrence Shipway. I propose to 
point out that, due to the operations of the Federal Farm Board, 
there now remains no economic justification for the expenditure 
of millions of United States funds to aid in the building of a 
navigable waterway for ocean going ships within the confines 
of another nation. 

For a century, plans have been periodically under discussion 
for the construction of a shipway to connect the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Great Lakes. Such projects have sometimes been ad- 
vanced by Canada alone, sometimes by the United States and 
of late, by the two countries in conjunction. 

The St. Lawrence proposal, at present before both gov- 
ernments in concrete form, calls for the construction of a deep 
water channel in the restricted section of the St. Lawrence from 
the lower end of Lake Ontario to Montreal. 

An Intérnational Joint Commission, created by legislative 
action of both countries to make a study of the St. Lawrence pro- 
posal, submitted its report to the United States Senate in 1922, 
thus making this study officially a matter of Senate record. 

The expansion of grain shipments to Europe immediately 
following the war caused the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Association to be formed in 1919 to push the project. This 
propaganda group is now made up of 22 member states, and 
during the past decade, or more, with much oratory and the 
expenditure of considerable sums for legitimate publicity ex- 
penses “sold” three succeeding administrations on what they 
termed “the necessity for an outlet to the sea for the mid-west 
farmer.” 

Possibly, not since the adoption of the constitution, has such 
a large territory of continental United States offered opportun- 
ities for the farm relief politician to get into office, as has the 
demand for the St. Lawrence Shipway in the mid-west. 

This opportunity for the politician who would save the 
farmer, had not been equaled until the farm relief act came into 
being at the special session of Congress in 1929—and that gave 
an opportunity for those farm relief politicians who were outside 
the 22 mid-west states to strut their stuff, too. 

The mid-west farm relief politician who had, for a decade, 
exclusive rights in farmer saving held out the promise that in 
the building of the St. Lawrence Shipway the western farmer 
would be able to load his grain mto vessels at the head of the 
lakes and—without break of bulk—ship direct to world’s markets 
at a saving of from 6 to 10 cents a bushel. 

When this propaganda began to get under way, the western 
wheat producer was shipping large amounts of grain from the 
head of the lakes. 

In the meanwhile, the world’s greatest wheat belt, the 
Canadian Prairie Provinces, began to produce additional crops 
in tremendous amounts, until by 1928, the peak year of the grain 
flow to Europe, the Canadian west produced over a half billion 
bushels of wheat alone. That year, the entire United States, too, 
had a peak year, and produced over 900 million bushels. The 
Canadians exported, as a rule, over 75 per cent of their crop, 
we in this country, from 15 to 25 per cent, and of late years, the 
most of our exports of wheat reaching world’s markets through 
the gulf ports. 

By 1928 two-thirds of the grain movement on the Great 
Lakes was Canadian, but a third, ours. In the matter of wheat, 
it was 70 per cent Canadian. 

In order to provide the city planning commission with 
definite, authorative information as to the future of the port of 
Buffalo, when the new Welland Ship Canal opened Lake On- 
tario to the largest ships on the great lakes the coming season 
of navigation, I, as the executive secretary of that body, spent 
the summer of 1929 in preparing an analysis of the grain move- 
ment down the Great Lakes for export. 

In December of that year the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
published this report, giving it a nation-wide distribution. 

I quote from the conclusions reached in that study: 


While it is becoming increasingly evident that the St. Lawrence 
project cannot justify itself as a navigation necessity, still it can 
be clearly seen that with the Canadian government opening up the 
Canadian section of the St. Lawrence for power purposes, and with 
the requirement that developing companies must provide deep water 
navigable canals as a part of the power project, it is but a question 
of time before the remaining stretch of 48 miles in the International 
section must, too, be developed for power purposes, and when this 
is done, the St. Lawrence becomes a deepwater shipway to the sea. 


That conclusion, reached a year and a half ago, stands out 
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today in striking clarity as is seen in the controver 
the leadership of the two great political parties in 
state, over the proposed development and distributio 
from the international section, which is the state’ 
border. 

Despite the fact that our northwest, with the 
diversified farming ceased to be a wheat exporting a 
in respect to Durham wheat, and with the Canadian 
of the grain flow down the Great Lakes constantly increasin 
the United States Congress included in the log rolling rivers on 
harbor bill of last spring, an express provision committing Cop 
gress definitely to the building of the St. Lawrence. 

This St. Lawrence shipway, with the Great Lakes, St. Lay. 
rence Tide Water Association as the directing organization of 
22 member states, was, as I stated, presumed to save the wheat 
raiser anywhere up to 8 cents a bushel. 

On the other hand, the Montreal Board of Trade, ina report 
made to that body, after a careful study shows the possible 
saving as between 2 and 3 cents a bushel. 

The Canadian study is based upon economics, the mid-west 
figures come from unauthoritative sources. You know the 
oratorial brand of statistics. 

As showing how legislative bodies function, let me bring to 
your attention that at the very time Congress was struggling 
with the rivers and harbors log rolling bill, in which Congress 
declared for the St. Lawrence Shipway, the chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, on April 28, of last year said: “We are 
going to raise our own wheat and keep it within our own fence,” 

In July, 1930, I wrote an article on the New York state 
waterways and their relation to the St. Lawrence Shipway pro. 
posal. At that time, I said that, with the Farm Board stating 
there would be no more exporting of American wheat, there 
was no longer any economic justification for a St. Lawrence 
Shipway. 

Within the year, the Farm Board has pegged the price of 
wheat 25 cents above the world price and the markets of the 
world are closed against us, as is seen by a statement made by 
the chairman of the board but a few days ago. He said: , 


Our export markets not only have been limited by competitior 
from Canada, the Argentine, Australia and now Russia, but some 
of the principal importing countries have erected high tariff barriers 
against wheat as a means of protecting their own farmers and en- 
couraging increased production at home. In Germany the duty or 
wheat for bread food is $1.62 a bushel, in France 85 cents a bushe! 
and in Italy 87 cents a ‘bushel. 
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Congress, in creating the Farm Board, has eliminated the 
American wheat farmer from the exportation of his product to 
world’s markets. Congress through the operation of the Farm 
Board, has, at the same time, destroyed the argument for the 
St. Lawrence seaway. That, as I’ve said, was to help the 
American farmer find a direct water route to Europe. 

Now, if Congress proceeds with proposals for joint participa- 
tion with Canada for the building of this seaway, it means that 
this country is paying approximately half of the cost to make 
it easier for Canadian wheat to flow to Europe. We won't have 
any, you know. 


COASTWISE AND BARGE CONTRAST 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 


When the Panama Canal was opened for business in 1914 
there had been expended upon it, in round figures, $385,000,000. 
Of this sum about $125,000,000 was raised by sale of bonds, 
$75,000,000 of which bear 2 per cent interest and the remainder 
3 per cent. The rest of the canal’s cost was provided by appro 
priations from the national Treasury. The canal’s receipts 10 
date have failed to meet all interest charges in the amount 0 
almost $150,000,000, and adding this to the original cost the 
canal stands the American people in an amount of about $535, 
000,000. In 1921, the Secretary of War appointed a committee 
to survey the canal for the purpose of ascertaining what Pro 
portion of the cost was chargeable to the national defense and 
what to navigation. The committee reported the proportion 0! 
national defense as $113,000,000 and the balance for navigation 
—or as the committee put it, the “commercial value” of the 
canal. 

Congressman Free, of California, in a speech to the Fourth 
National Conference on Merchant Marine last month (from 
which the foregoing figures and statements are borrowed), states 
that commercial ships using the canal have from its inception 
paid its entire operating costs and between 3 per cent and . 
per cent interest on a growing capital investment. The Lee 
Governor of the Canal Zone insists that no reduction of oo 
can be made until the canal pays 4 per cent on the entire 12 
vestment of $535,000,000. ' . 

It must be remembered also that our war ships and a 
ports, together with the ships of the Panama Canal — oni 
Co., pay no tolls. Canal’s net revenues in 1930 were $28,000," 
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in the last eight years it produced a revenue in excess of 
al] expenses and interest on bonds averaging over $6,500,000 
gnually. The average surplus of the last three years was 
an than $9,000,000. On these figures, assuming them to be 
correct, ships using the Panama Canal are required to pay tolls 
elculated to pay interest not merely upon capital investment 
ut interest upon interest and interest, moreover, at 4 per cent 
_hesides paying the costs of free transit for war ships and 
ansports and Panama Canal Co. ships, and interest on the 
x113,000,000 of expenditures for the national defense. 

What a contrast this offers to our domestic policy concern- 

“inland waterways,” state and national! We compel our 
wastwise shipping to pay their share of the entire bill of costs, 
jefense as well as navigation, maintenance and operation, and 
ye band our inland waterways free of charge to our barges. 
Qur coastwise operators may well complain, and it is no won- 
jer that they seek to “take it out” of the nearest possible vic- 
tim, which happens to be the rail carriers. 

Speaking at the same conference, Mr. Frank Lyon, the ag- 
sressive and outspoken representative of the coastwise ship- 
ping interests and the veteran of many hard battles in the 
“ing” of the Interstate Commerce Commission, laid down the 
jemands of his clients as follows: 


and 


First—No “fourth section relief’? for railroads competing with 
~astwise shipping; 

Second—Compulsion of railroads to make proportional rates to 
and from ports; 

Third—Prohibition of railroads owning steamships in competition 
with independent steamship carrers (N. B. Railroads are already 
prohibited from operating steamships through the canal); 


Fourth——Prohibition of industry-owned steamships from operat- 
ing as common carriers through the canal. 


These modest requests strike the ordinary layman as 
evincing a somewhat hypertrophied ego in the “coastwise” 
cosmos, but allowance might perhaps be made for the circum- 
stances above detailed, and for the fact that cut throat com- 
petition has kept most of the operators “in the red” most of 
the time, so that one can hardly hold them to a detached or 
judicial view of the situation. Nevertheless, unless we are 
deliberately to adopt a policy of subsidizing a competitor of the 
nilroads, it is hard to see why the latter should be debarred 
fom carrying “added traffic’ in competition with coastwise 
shipping so long as by doing so they can add something to their 
net profits. Nor is it any easier to see upon what principle of 
justice they should be compelled to establish proportional rates 
in favor of their own competitors by water. Proposition num- 
ber three has perhaps a shade of substance by way of theo- 
retical justification and proposition number four a shade more. 
But on the whole, while they may perhaps be excused, they can 
hardy be defended. 

Coastwise shippers are entitled to all the business that they 
tan get under reasonably sound economic operation. So are 
the railroads, and fourth section relief is properly guarded as 
to the “compensatory” feature, an element in proper and eco- 
iomic operation. There is a level of coastwise rates below 
vhich those concerned in the business of shipping cannot live, 
and there is a level below which “fourth section relief” rates 
cease to be compensatory to the railroad carrier. Neither class 
of carrier is economically entitled to make such rates and com- 
petition by means of such is unsound and undesirable. Why 
should either class be subsidized at the expense of the other— 
or of the public? 

However, it is pleasant to be able to congratulate the 
coastwise shipping operators upon the satisfaction that must 
Xe theirs when they reflect that in sharp contrast to the “in- 
and waterway” barge operators they at least are “paying their 
vay,” and are not feeding at the public trough! 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


Ste Loans of $400,000 and $169,340 were granted the Dollar 
—s Lines and the Agwi Navigation Company, respec- 
te by the Shipping Board, February 18, for use in the instal- 
tor 4 of hotel equipment on vessels now under construction 
Drvd €se companies at the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
4 a Company, Newport News, Va. The loans are supple- 
mien to loans previously granted in aid of building these 
‘ eis and, added to the previous loans, represent three-fourths 
® total cost of the ships. 


TO DIESELIZE SHIP BOUGHT FOR SCRAP 


sin Permission was given the Ford Motor Company by the Ship- 
= board, February 18, to convert the lake type S.S. Lake 


— to a motor ship. The vessel was one of 199 similar 
underst PS purchased from the Shipping Board in 1925 with the 
the tts that they be scrapped or, in the case of ten of 
erted «Ang a payment of an additional sum, that they be con- 
board i barges. In the case of the Lake Shawano, the 

a8 agreed to permit the Ford company to convert the 
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vessel to a Diesel ship upon payment of this additional purchase 
priee. The vessel is a steel cargo steam@r of approximately 3,300 
deadweight tons. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Allotment of river and harbor funds have been approved as 
follows by the Secretary of War: Inland waterway from Dela- 
ware River to Chesapeake Bay, $25,000; Fall River Harbor, 
Mass., $53,000; Coosa River, Georgia and Alabama, $10,000, and 
Cedar Keys Harbor, Fla., $1,000. : 


WOODPULP TONNAGE THROUGH BALTIMORE 


“The New Port Covington Terminal, and Its Significance 
to the Woodpulp Trade” is the title of a pamphlet issued by 
the foreign trade department of the Western Maryland Railway, 
Baltimore. In addition to the facilities of the railway and the 
port of Baltimore, with rates and routes to the middle west, 
the booklet describes the “rapid increase in the use of woodpulp 
in the United States, and the development of woodpulp tonnage 
through the port of Baltimore.” 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACT 


Postmaster-General Brown has awarded to the Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Inc., a ten-year contract for the transportation 
of the mails from New York to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and from 
Boston to St. Johns, Newfoundland. The rate of pay is to be 
$10 a nautical mile for Class 2 vessels and $12 for Class I 
vessels. 


LOAD-LINE CONVENTION 


President Hoover has transmitted to the Senate for ratifi- 
cation the international load-line convention signed last July by 
representatives of the United States and 29 other governments 
that participated in the conference that met at London, May 20, 
1930, for the purpose of formulating international rules and regu- 
lations to determine the load lines of merchant vessels engaged 
in international trade. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN SHOWS PROFIT 


Completing its thirty-second year of operations in the inter- 
coastal trade, the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company shows 
operating profits for 1930 of $857,465.67 and total net income of 
$1,540,285.70, according to the annual report of President Roger 
D. Lapham. 

After depreciation and provision for federal taxes, the net 
profit for the year carried to surplus amounted to $285,522.86, as 
compared to $1,187,421 for the year 1929, and $384,816 for 1928. 
As of December 31 last, total current assets were $2,033,922, of 
which $1,193,871 was cash. On the same date current liabilities 
were $318,207, representing a current ratio of more than six to 
one. The report shows a surplus of $5,945,945.04, and total 
assets amounting to $15,628,893.44. At the end of last year 
vessels in commission were valued at $19,797,266, against which 
has been set up a reserve for depreciation of $11,243,656, leaving 
a net value of $8,553,610. 

The company, which was founded by men who began oper- 
ating clipper ships around the Horn from New York to Cali- 
fornia as early as 1855, owns and operates 28 steamers and 
motorships in the intercoastal trade; 23 in the north Atlantic 
intercoastal, and, through its subsidiary, Williams Steamship 
Corporation, five in the south Atlantic intercoastal service. It 
also owns a half interest in the Oceanic and Oriental Navigation 
Company and operates eleven of this company’s vessels in the 
trade between the Pacific coast and the principal ports of China, 
Japan, French Indo-China, Siam and the Philippines. : 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
February 1-7, inclusive, was 654,179 cars, as compared with 
646,750 cars the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 279,715; ventilated box, 1,729; auto and furniture, 48,927: 
total box, 330,371; flat, 22,050; gondola, 144,843; hopper, 107,373; total 
coal, 252,216; coke, 626; S. D. stock, 26,350; D. D. stock, 4,494; re- 
frigerator, 15,088; tank, 872; miscellaneous, 2,112. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 31,855 cars, made up 
of 27,500 box, 1,350 auto and furniture, 1,200 flat, 250 gondola, 
970 S. D. stock, 250 refrigerator and 235 miscellaneous cars. 


NEW LACKWANNA SERVICE 


In addition to its train 56, the Lehigh Valley has put on a 
new manifest train for handling high-class traffic received from 
its connections at Buffalo and Black Rock for Philadelphia ter- 
ritory, delivering to Jersey Central at Taylor by 8:45 p. m. the 
same day, for Reading, delivery due at Philadelphia at 6:30 a. 
m. the next morning. 
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EQUALIZATION OF REGULATION 


Having read with much interest your editorial of February 
14, “In a Nutshell,” and not being able to agree in every par- 
ticular with the logic therein expressed, I am accepting your 
invitation to give a somewhat different view of the situation. 

That methods of transportation competing with the rail- 
carriers should be subjected to regulation seems to me to be 
beyond argument, but that such regulation should proceed from, 
or be based upon, an “equalization” motive does not appear to 
me in the public interest. No one should object to the same 
measure of regulation being applied to all common carriers; the 
difference in motive power does not seem to warrant a difference 
in this principle, but the regulation of truck and water carriers 
should be based upon the same theory as that of the rail carriers, 
viz., the public interest. Neither can it be gainsaid that any 
persons or corporations, engaged in a business for profit and 
using in such business facilities built and maintained by the 
public, should make adequate payment for the use of such 
facilities; but that the amount of such payment should be fixed 
so as to equalize the expense which the rail carriers may have 
to bear for similar facilities may well be a subject for argument. 
If payments, so determined, exceeded a just and reasonable 
share of the expense of building and maintaining such facilities, 
the excess, in its final analysis, would amount to a subsidy to the 
rail carrier. 

The crying need at present is to determine the relative costs 
(taking all elements of cost into consideration), of handling 
freight via the different forms of transportation. The ascertain- 
ment of such costs would enable the determination of the proper 
sphere in the transportation field to be occupied by each 
method. The charges assessed at present furnish but little 
or no guide to the relative costs because competition has been 
the dominant influence in the fixing of those charges. 

Until these relative costs have been in some degree ascer- 
tained, our legislation and regulation must necessarily be ex- 
perimental, and if such legislation and regulation is inaugurated 
with a view of equalizing the advantages and disadvantages of 
the different methods of transportation we are very apt to 
throttle the development of transportation forms which would 
be of valuable service to the public. 

John C. Ryan, 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17, 1931. Ryan Traffic Service. 


Of course, we do not contend that the amount paid by common 
carriers for the use of facilities furnished by the public should be 
so fixed as to equal the amount paid by the railroads for their road- 
ways. It might be more or it might be less. We only say that they 
should make proper payment.—Editor The Traffic World. 


RAILWAY PAY FOR HIGHWAYS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In an editorial in The Traffic World February 7, entitled 
“Pay for Highway Use,” you state you would like to see some 
accurate and unbiased figures as to the exact amount the rail- 
roads, as tax payers, pay for the construction and maintenance 
of the highways. 

I am glad to give you the information for The Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway, which operates about 900 
miles of main track in 33 counties of Tennessee. This infor- 
mation, perhaps, would be typical of what other railroads pay 
under similar laws governing road maintenance and construction. 

Tennessee has about 68,000 miles of public roads. Of this, 
7,000 miles are designated as the state highway system, and 
of this 7,000 miles, 2,000 miles are federal-aid roads and are 
contributed to by the federal government at $15,000 a mile. 
Prior to 1923, the cost of building highways was paid out of 
ad valorem taxes on general property, by road taxes collected 
from individual citizens, by proceeds of bonds issued by coun- 
ties, the interest and principal of which was to be paid from 
general property taxes, and a comparatively insignificant amount 
from motor registration fees. After 1923, the state met its 
share of the cost of the designated state highway system 
(about 7,000 miles) from gasoline taxes and motor registration 
fees. The existing state highway system is largely over routes 
built and maintained, until 1923, from general property taxes, 
etc. The investment of general property taxes in the 7,000 
miles of the state highway prior to 1923 was a very large sum, 
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the amount of which is not determinable. It constitutes, poy. 
ever, a large contribution to the present state highway system 
This railway, therefore, has contributed from its genera] prop. 
erty taxes toward the construction of 7,000 miles of state and 
federal-aid highways prior to 1923. It contributes now to jt: 
portion of the federal contribution of $15,000 a mile just as ajj 
others do who pay federal taxes. 

In addition to this, the railroads contribute a road tax io 
the general road system of the counties. For example, in 1929 
this railway contributed about $109,000 to the 33 counties ip 
Tennessee in which it operates, as a direct tax for road pur. 
poses. In 1930 this amount was about $104,000. In 1929, the 
general taxpayers, including the railways, in 33 counties jp 
Tennessee paid $3,164,662 property taxes strictly for road pur. 
poses. The Public Utilities Commission of Tennessee reports 
for 1930 that all certificated busses in Tennessee paid in gaso- 
line taxes $130,000. Similar official figures are lacking for taxes 
paid by motor freight trucks for hire. Doubtless, their cop. 
tribution was no more than that of passenger busses. Tennes- 
see has more than 4,000 miles of railroad. From the above, 
therefore, it is evident that the railroads in Tennessee contri- 
bute more each year directly to road purposes in Tennessee 
than the contribution by all highway motor carriers for hire, 
and a large part of the cost of the present highway system 
was contributed to directly by the railroads before taxes on 
gasoline came into effect. 

J. B. Hill, President, N. C. & St. L. Railway. 

Nashville, Tenn., February 17, 1931. 


RAILROADS CAN QUIT, IF THEY LOSE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Will you let me take up the challenge contained in your 
editorial of February 14, entitled, “In a Nut Shell”? 

To be fair to all concerned, [I should state that | 
am here expressing my personal views only, and do not know 
to what extent other members of the Milwaukee Harbor De 
partment agree or disagree with me. 

The logic of your article would be fairly convincing if we 
assumed that providing the instrumentalities of transportation 
were an industry like making shoes or furniture, which, under 
an economic system such as ours, is left to the care of private 
capitalists. Since the beginning of civilization, however, and 
in perfect consonance with clear economic thinking, the con- 
struction of highways on which transportation may be carried 
on has been considered a governmental function; and such it is 
today, in the United States, as both the legislative and judicial 
branches of our government agree. ’ 

The reason why it must always be a governmental function 
is that the social and economic activities of the people could not 
be carried on without proper transportation facilities. Trans 
portation is a governmental duty for precisely the same reason 
that the administration of justice cannot be left to private 
enterprise. 

Modern highways, in the course of history, have become 
very diversified, from the primitive pack trail to the railway, 
the ship canal, and the ocean highway made safe and convel- 
ient by harbors and lighthouses. It has often happened that 
governments, being unable to finance expensive instrumentalities 
of transportation, have called to their aid private capital. This 
was done frequently, in this and other countries, in the cases 
of the old-fashioned plank road, the privately operated port fa 
cility, the toll bridge and toll canal, and especially in the cas 
of the railroad. Those who were willing to provide such I 
strumentalities on behalf of the government, were —_,, 
compensation and it has usually been found expedient to ; 
them collect such compensation in the form of tolls or —_ 
upon the commerce carried over the highways. In many eo 
the nature of the facility provided was such that it could n0 
be used by all comers, like the owners of ships on the —_ 
the Great Lakes, or the large rivers. It was naturally, i2 - 
cases, and especially when railroads are concerned, that - 
providers of the highway were also charged with the duty 
operating it, and their compensation was fixed accordingly. 

All this, however, did not change the nature of the ~~ 4 
service, even in its most complicated form, the eagge” oo 
still remained a government function and good policy stl 
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quires that, in the providing and regulating of transportation 
facilities, the competent authorities shall consider exclusively 
the public advantage, having due regard to constitutional rights 
and other considerations of justice to those who serve the 
government in this field. 

Modern conditions demand that, in addition to railways, the 
government shall furnish other kinds of highway: Canals, 
highly improved rivers, automobile roads, and the rest. It is 
not likely that the greater part of inland commerce will cease 
to be carried by railways, but there is no conceivable reason 
why the government should not provide other forms of trans- 
portation or why it should make the latter expensive to their 
users, in order to protect the financial interests of railway 
stockholders. If the latter find that it does not pay them to 
continue their services, they are at liberty to withdraw and 
it will then be up to the government to continue railway serv- 
ice in some other way. To make the use of every other form 
of transportation unreasonably expensive by taxation, high 
freight rates or otherwise, in order to benefit the railway stock- 
holders, would amount to levying revenue by governmental 
compulsion, for private purposes. That is plainly unconstitu- 
tional, besides being absurd and the worst possible policy. 

Thus, it is plain that, if you start from the correct premises, 
you will logically arrive at conclusions very different from those 
in your article. Ernest Bruncken, Secretary, 

Milwaukee Board of Harbor Commissioners. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 17, 1931. 


We have no fault to find with the logic of the above communica- 
tion if it be conceded that it is the function of the government to 
provide transportation and if it chooses to do this entirely through 
taxation or partly by some form of subsidy. But, in the case of 
rail transportation, it has chosen to perform this function by letting 
private capital have the field. It is not consistent, then, for it to 
set up artificial competition with the rails. To do this means failure, 
to that extent, of private rail operation. Either all forms of trans- 
portation ought to be conducted privately, or all publicly, or all 
equally aided. It will be observed that we are not arguing for 
the railroad stockholders, as such, but for a sensible scheme of 
transportation that will insure fairness to all. It is no solution to 
say that, if railroad stockholders are not satisfied, they can quit. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the policy our correspond- 
ent advocates would cause them to quit, is that a condition that 
he would be willing to see come about?—Editor The Traffic World. 


THE MOTOR TRUCK 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The present so-called machine age has brought us many 
problems that must be solved by our economists, labor leaders 
and law-making bodies, in the next few years. Among the most 
important of these is the motor truck problem. What shall we 
do with it? 

It is only the heavier type truck and bus that is the cause 
of our greatest concern. The writer has no criticism of the 
trucks, the manufacturer or the persons or firms who operate 
them. On the contrary, the rapid improvements in design and 
mechanical perfection is something in which we should take 
great pride. It is simply that their development has come along 
more rapidly than have our laws to regulate their operation. 
Our paved roads were built, primarily, for passenger car travel, 
the farmer, that his market or trading center might be made 
the more easily accessible at all seasons; in short, that the 
motor car owner might realize its maximum possibilities for 
pleasure and utility. 

But with the building of more and better paved roads 
came the monstrous truck and motor bus. They are now grad- 
ually forcing the passenger automobile into a secondary place 
on the roads. 

How many have not had the unpleasant experience, with 
also its element of danger to life, of meeting or trying to pass 
such a truck on a crowded sector of paved road? If you have 
not had such an experience try, the first time you have an 
opportunity, to pass one, carrying, perchance, four to six fully 
assembled automobiles, traveling from 35 to 45 miles per hour. 
These trucks are from 60 to 80 feet long. Just try to find a 
safe opening in the traffic ahead that will allow you time suf- 
ficient to pass before an approaching car reaches the point of 
your passing. 

The present Illinois motor vehicle law permits such trucks 
to operate on the state highways with a maximum weight of 
thirty-six tons, including load and trailer, with a maximum 
length overall of 65 feet, provided, “that upon application to the 
highway or street officials having proper jurisdiction over a 
particular highway, special permits in writing may be granted 
for the operation of trains of trailers, exceeding in length the 
foregoing.” This provision might well have the practical effect 
of nullifying the restrictions set worth in the law itself. 

The second phase of the operation of the heavy trucks and 
busses on our paved roads is the rapid depreciation of the 
roads, due to excessive weights of such vehicles, and their 
loads. The engineers who built many of our paved roads, par- 
ticularly those built some years ago, did not anticipate that the 
load they were to carry would ever reach anything like the 
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loads now passing over them. Any autoist has seen the resyl 

The last, but not the least, phase to be considereg is = 
injustice to the railroads. Perhaps you will, on first thought 
say that if the railroads cannot meet and master this ney 
competition, let the old inexorable law of the survival of th 
fittest, apply, as it does in almost any business. They no pte 
would be able to meet this competition were they Subsidizeq 
instead of taxed, as are the trucks, indirectly, of course, 

But the point that is infinitely more important, to the Dub- 
lic at least, is: do we need the railroads still, now that we have 
the trucks? You will readily agree that the truck at best can 
never be more than an auxiliary to our trunk line railroads as 
a medium of national transportation. For instance, could the 
trucks move a wheat crop from the fields of Kansas to the great 
storage elevators on the shores of Lake Michigan? 

Granting that commerce would be immeasurably crippleq 
without the railroads, how long can we expect them to operate 
at anything like their present measure of efficiency if we sit 
idly by and allow their revenue to be depreciated by the mij. 
lions of dollars annually? For the past four years short line 
railroads have been abandoned and their right of ways turned 
back to pasture land at the rate of one thousand miles per year. 

And, after all, who are the railroads? Thirty years ago we 
might have had difficulty answering that question. We would 
have thought of them as some horrible Wall street octopi, 
without heart or soul. But not so today. There are few ingj- 
viduals that are not affected by the prosperity or failure of the 
railroads, either directly or indirectly. About 45 per cent of 
every dollar collected by them for carrying charges is paid out 
for labor, amounting, in 1929, the last year for which figures 
are now available, to approximately two billion seven hundred 
million dollars, for all railroads in the United States. 

From 25 per cent to 50 per cent of railroad securities are 
owned by the small investor, it being estimated that some ten 
million persons have some form of railroad stocks or bonds, 
including those persons who carry life insurance, the premiums 
being invested by the insurance company in railroad securities 
that have been approved as sound investments by the state 
insurance commissions. 

Still another way in which nearly all of us are silent part: 
ners of the railroads is in the fact that they help us pay our 
taxes. For 1929 the railroads paid an ad valorem tax of one 
hundred million dollars. This tax covers equipment only and 
is in addition to the taxes they pay in the various counties 
through which they run. In most counties in this state, aside 
from those in which large cities are located, the railroads that 
traverse the county pay more taxes on their real and personal 
property than any other single person or firm in that county. 
Last year the Wabash, Chicago and Alton and Chicago, Bur 
lington and Quincy paid a total tax to Morgan County of 
$93,029.38. 

The C. P. & St. L. and its successor, the J. & H., have been 
unable to pay any taxes for years. If the other roads mentioned 
should have their revenues so depleted as to make it impossible 
for them to pay their taxes who would pay the deficit caused 
by their failure to pay? The money would have to be forth 
coming from some source. You and I would pay, in our pro- 
portionate part of the increased tax, that is to say, that it 
would simply be added to the already mounting tax total. 

When our railroads were built their rights-of-way were 
run by competent surveyors, who avoided steep grades, sharp 
curves and bridges, as far as possible. In other words, they 
took every possible advantage of “the lay of the land.” For 
the same reasons most of our main paved roads are laid paral- 
lel with railroads, also for the additional reason that our paved 
roads would thus serve the greatest number of towns. 

But little did we think, when we were building these paved 
roads, that we were, in effect, setting out to build and maintain 
out of the tax moneys of all the people, including the railroads 
themselves, a right-of-way for any person or persons to operate 
what has virtually evolved into a competitive line of railroad, 
though on rubber tires. 

We do not ask or expect that the truck and bus be taken 
entirely off the highways. They are rendering a service which 
the people want and are entitled to have. But, obviously, ou 
state motor vehicle law should be revised promptly, before the 
damage has become irreparable. 

The maximum weight and bulk limit should be reduced > 
perhaps, half of what is now lawful. Then, since it would he 
be feasible for the truck and bus owners, collectively, to : 
their own rights-of-way, as have the railroads, let them pay i 
the state, which does own and maintain said highways, 4 ae 
tax that would be equivalent to the rate of return that a 
be expected on any other property that is rented by its ae 

Such a law would eventually have the effect of taking 
low value or bulky commodity off our our paved roads and vd 
ting it back on the steel rails, where it belongs. There mick 
still be a place for the smaller, more mobile type of vell™ 

A. R. Eyre, Agent, Railway Express Agency. 

Jacksonville, Ill., February 16, 1931. 
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The American Shipper 


y* early history of no city on this continent is more vividly 
colored with romance and drama than that of Detroit. Few 


ofour cities trace their origin back so far. 


Yet the years since 1900 contain the most impressive part of 


WABASH FREIGHT TERMINALS IN DETROIT 





Russell-Trombly Freight Depot, Detroit 


The world’s finest fresh 
fruit and vegetable whole- 
sale market, of which the 
Wabash is a participating 
owner. Covering 26 acres, 
and supplied with the lat- 
est refrigerating and ven- 
— equipment, it is a 
main factor in assurin 
systematic selling an 
delivery, and prevents 
speculation and waste. 


Completed in 1930, this 
modern fireproof freight 
terminal is equipped with 
every facility for safe and 
speedy freight movements. 
Wide team tracks accom- 
modate 140 cars at one 
setting and spacious in- 
bound and outbound 
freight houses include 
special meat and poultry 
platforms. 


Owned by the Wabash 
and Pennsylvania roads, 
this large brick and con- 
crete building is planned 
to give thoroughly effi- 
cient and convenient 
service. The two team 
tracks accommodate 40 
cars. Thru merchandise 
cars are operated to Ft. 
Wayne, Chicago, East 
St. Louis and Kansas City 


Wabash team tracks are located in the northeastern, central and north- 
western parts of Detroit. These afford shippers a convenient place for the 
nandling of both inbound and outbound freight. Total capactiy, 245 cars. 
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DETROIT, MICH, ist 1920. by A.J. Kaiser Stadio 


the story. During that time, a population of 285,700 has 
grown to over a million and a half. And the manifold service 
rendered by railroads in aiding the expansion of the city’s 
main industry is an impressive example of the co-operation 
that one form of transportation can render to another. 


Even in the middle of the last century, Detroit was closely 
identified with railroads and rolling stock. It was a leading 
center of freight-car construction from 1853, and the first 
Pullman car works were located here. Nearly all the city’s 
industries were materially aided in their expansion by the 
presence of railroad service in the Middle West early in the 
nineteenth century. 


The road which became the Wabash Railway began to operate 
in the central states in 1838, when there was no other rail- 
road on the continent except a short stretch of track on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The enrichment and development of this 
region has paralleled the steady advance of the Wabash into 
new areas, until now it gives swift, direct service to St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Toledo, Fort Wayne, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Des Moines, and manv other fast growing cities. 
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WABASH 


Dominates in the Banner States, Nebraska, lowe, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan. 
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Fortieth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, anq | 


HE preceding article concluded with the observa- 
tion that general organization principles warranted 
the integration of the “general traffic activities” 

under a traffic specialist having centralized authority 

over them, though decentralized performance of certain 
of them could be justified. 

Attention should now be given to the physical traffic 
activities, of which shipping and receiving are the most 
important. For the purposes of this discussion, let 
“shipping” include obtaining equipment, packing the 
shipment, loading documentation, and the maintenance 
of shipping records. “Receiving” means placement for 
unloading, inspection, unloading, transfer to stores, main- 
tenance of records. Department stores often associate 
the price marking activity with receiving and checking. 


The Centralization Issue 


There appears to be little necessity for any extended 
consideration of this aspect of organization. Small 
manufacturing plants customarily centralize the perform- 
ance of both shipping and receiving functions and often 
combine them. Very large plants centralize the authority 
to ship and receive and centralize billing and records, 
but the physical activities of loading and unloading are 
scattered about the plant. Where several manufactur- 
ing plants exist, the authority over these functions is 
usually decentralized as well as the performance; that 
is, they are treated as plant activities. Merchandising 
firms, such as department stores, do not always cen- 
tralize the performance of receiving but assign it to the 
several merchandise divisions. The correctness of this 
practice has been challenged and many department stores 
centralize the performance of the receiving function, as 
well as the authority over it. 


The Integration Issue 


Apparently, more conflict arises over the question 
of integration; that is, whether these activities should 
be combined with the traffic department or with some 
other bureau. In the recent traffic survey of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it appeared that a somewhat larger 
percentage of the firms answering the question assigned 
both shipping and receiving to the authority of the traffic 
department than to the production department. While 
departments other than these two sometimes have these 
functions, and while one or the other of them may, at 
times, have practically independent status, it is obvious 
that, in manufacturing enterprises, it is mainly a ques- 
tion of allocation to traffic or to production. As shown 
previously, traffic itself may be given to production, in 
which case integration with traffic would mean that 
shipping, receiving, and traffic together would constitute 
a single division of the production department. In de- 
partment stores and wholesale concerns, receiving, and 
delivery or shipping are commonly treated as operating 
departments, though receiving is sometimes otherwise 
placed. 

The reasons for such arrangements are more com- 
monly implied than expressed, but some explicit state- 
ments have been made. <A report on the subject of 


receiving, checking and marking procedure, issued in 
1925 by the National 
declared : 


Retail Dry Goods Association 





Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


The receiving, checking and marking divisions should be under 
the supervision and control of the traffic department, which shoulq 
report directly to the general manager or to some other executive 
performing such functions, 

At times, transportation men in this field have urged 
that all the department store transportation functions 
should be integrated, thus including delivery operations 
as well as receiving, stores, and traffic. 

A leading discussion of department store organiza. | 
tion’ presents the following argument relative to receiy. 
ing, marking, and stock rooms: 

That principle of organization which suggests centralization of | 
responsibility would indicate the desirability of placing these organi- 
zation units under the merchandise division. The probability of econ- 
omy and effectiveness is increased by combining these units into 
one central unit specializing on the mechanical process of handling 
merchandise. Their effectiveness would be assured by giving the 
merchandise division an interest in the efficiency of operation with- 
out combining with that interest a responsibility for operaton. In 
that way the pressure for results and the operation effectiveness 


are likely to be maintained at a higher level than would otherwise 
be true. 


This argument seems to be that, if responsibility is 
highly centralized in the merchandise division, this might 
warrant extension of control over receiving activities as 
well; but, on the other hand, administration of receiving 
by a specialist in mechanical handling of materials 
would be more productive of economy. 

An outstanding treatise on wholesaling’ discusses 
somewhat the reasons for different allocations of the 
receiving function in that field of business. It may be 
given to the merchandise, accounting, or operating divi- 
sions. Objections urged against the first are that the 
merchandise personnel are interested primarily in the 
market problems encountered in the buying of goods. 
rather than in the technical ones of unpacking, check- 
ing, and preparing them for sale, and that, if the buyers 
become masters of receiving, goods are likely to be 
removed before proper checking and recording has taken 
place. Accounting is thought to have an interest in the 
receiving records, as instruments of merchandise control: 
the many contacts between accounting and receiving 
suggest a common superior. On the other hand, the 
superintendent of operations is constantly in the ware 
house and can better supervise the receiving personnel: 
this should improve the handling and dispatch of incom 
ing shipments. This official could cooperate effectively 
both with the merchandising and the accounting sections. 
No conclusion is stated, but the organization charts 
assign shipping and receiving along with traffic to the 
operating department. The reader will observe the ap- 
peal to dissimilarity of activities, contacts, use of records. 
and capacity to supervise, as deciding elements. 

Some traffic men believe they should have “jurisdic 
tion of all transportation from the time the shipment }s 
placed on the shipping room floor by the operating 
department until it is signed for by the transportation 
company or by the consignee at destination, and on the 
reverse move until the bill of lading is delivered to the 
proper department within his plant.*” Other industrial 
men, however, seem to feel that the necessity of detailed 
supervision over these physical traffic activities would 
be an incumbrance in the performance of what they 
regard as the real traffic work. They do not regard the 
association as sufficiently close to require a commor 
4p. M. Mazur, Principles of Organization Applied to Modern Kt 
tailing, pp. 137-9. on 


°T. N. Beckman, Wholesaling, pp. - 
’The Industrial Traffic Manager, Metropolitan Life 
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Pvia— 
ensacola from Frisco-land 
eto the Seven Seas 


SHIP via Frisco Lines thru Pensacola. ments over main line track right “to 


Here is a roomy, natural, deep-water 
harbor—a year-’round harbor—with 
handling facilities of the very best. 

The Frisco with its 5,900 miles of road 
serving Frisco-land, the great central 
heart of America, will carry your ship- 


298 


ship-side” as shown in the photograph 
above. This convenient Frisco termi- 
nal with its wharves, warehouses and 
tipple assures unusually prompt move- 
ments of export or import freight via 
’ Frisco Lines and the Port of Pensacola. 


S. S. BUTLER, General Traffic Manager 
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manager. In this they may, perhaps, be influenced by railroad 
practice, wherein traffic does not have authority over physical 
transportation activities—at least not in the United States. 
Others suggest that the primary responsibility of the industrial 
traffic manager rests with the movement of goods, after they 
have left the custody of the firm. 


The demand for a traffic manager has arisen as a response to 
a need for someone in the enterprise who can maintain continuous 
contact with transportation agencies and handle all problems re- 
lating to effective movement of goods when outside of the immediate 
jurisdiction or control of the house, and not to handle the work in 
connection with the internal movement of merchandise in the re- 
ceiving and shipping departments.‘ 


This statement contrasts with that which heads this para- 
graph. An analogous situation confronts the purchasing agent. 
Should his jurisdiction extend only to dealings with vendors, 
or should it also include the receiving and storage of the goods? 

Production men apparently assume, without argument, that 
shipping and receiving properly belong in that department. 
The literature on production management quite generally in- 
cludes them within the scope of that function. Some industrial 
engineers urge the creation of a materials division within the 
production department, which should include stores, receiving, 
shipping, and intra-plant transportation, at least. This is an 
integration of shipping and receiving, but not with traffic. 


Analysis of the Arguments 


Let us recur to the bases of functional association devel- 
oped in the preceding articles. 


Shipping and receiving are ‘similar’ to traffic in purpose 
and, to some extent, in the knowledge required for successful 
performance; that is, some knowledge of equipment and op- 
erating conditions of transportation companies is common to 
both. But industrial traffic men well understand that trained traffic 
managers are more than “glorified shipping or despatch clerks.” 
The technical rate knowledge of traffic men, the knowledge of 
procedures required in cases before regulatory commissions 
and rate committees, and appreciation of the commercial sig- 
nificance of such matters are not ordinarily at the command of 
shipping or receiving room personnel. 

Recourse must then be had to the theory of intimate asso- 
ciation of activities. Of the eight bases of such relation sug- 
gested in the thirty-fourth article of this series, only three seem 
pertinent to a consideration of the present problem: (1) Ap- 
plying the use test, who makes the most use of the services 
performed by shipping and receiving bureaus? (2) Applying 
the supervision test, is it likely that any departmental manager, 
other than traffic, would have more interest in them or would 
be more capable of according them intelligent direction? (3) 
Applying the coordination test, is any closer coordination neces- 
sary between traffic, on the one hand, and shipping and re- 
ceiving, on the other, than between the latter and other 
departments? Coordination here means their interdependence 
for successful performance. In the main, the decision con- 
cerning allocation seems to rest on the answers to such 
questions. 

Essentially, shipping and receiving bureaus control the 
flow of materials into and out of the plant, after purchasing and 
sales have done their work. Out of this arise certain routine 
operations—shipping prepares for shipment, obtains equipment, 
makes out documents, and maintains records; receiving in- 
spects the shipment, unloads and unpacks, transfers to stores, 
maintains records. Strictly speaking, it hardly seems accurate 
to say that traffic uses their services, but, rather, that the mar- 
keting and production departments use the services of both 
traffic and shipping-receiving. These physical traffic bureaus 
preceded traffic departments and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a plant without some organization to perform them. 
General traffic does, indeed, supervise them so that costs shall 
be held to a minimum. Traffic does make use of the records 
maintained by them, but so do accounting, purchasing, and 
selling. From the “use-of-their-services” point of view, cer- 
tainly as good a case can be made for placing them in the 
production as in the traffic line-up. 

On the coordination count, the claim for integration with 
general traffic activities is persuasive. Mal-performance of re- 
ceiving may handicap purchasing or production at times; ship- 
ping room delays may embarrass selling; but the ways in which 
they can hamper traffic are numerous. Improper procedure in 
ordering equipment from carriers; improper mixtures of ship- 
ments in applying the mixed car rules; inaccurate description 
of shipments on the bill of lading; insecure packing and bracing 
of shipments; failure properly to mark and tag shipments, which 
sends them astray; failure to route shipments according to 
instructions; violations of the car service rules in loading cars, 
and of the Master Car Builders Rules—these are but a few of 


‘T. N. Beckman, Wholesaling, p. 492. 
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the ways in which shipping departments may increase the 

of transport or increase the labor of the claims bureay i. 
similar list of mis-feances could be alleged of receiving s . 
as failures properly to inspect incoming shipments, to Prosi 
accurate notations on the ladings, to maintain adequate senenie 
to avoid demurrage, and so on. If, now, the traffic departme : 
is charged with the responsibility of effecting the most oo 
nomical purchase of transportation services required by - 
marketing and production departments, it must be Clear that 
the effective discharge of this responsibility depends on the 
close cooperation of the physical traffic divisions. 

The third issue is more complex. Since shipping and re. 
ceiving do require so much consideration of transportation 
aspects, one might infer readily that, subject, of course to 
certain exceptions founded on personal traits, no other execy. 
tive would have as much interest in their performance po; 
would be as capable of according them proper supervision as 
would the traffic manager. Production executives and Works 
managers have many other tasks to absorb their attention: 
their knowledge of external transport conditions necessarily 
must be sketchy. Creation of a materials division of the plant 
organization, in charge of a specialist, might somewhat remedy 
this condition; its effectiveness would depend largely on the 
transport training of such subordinate executive. 

Three cases arise that may be thought to challenge the 
preceding generalization. There is the packing situation. This 
may amount to little more than a selection of shipping con. 
tainers that comply with the requirements of the carriers: 
traffic managers are well informed on this. But sometimes it 
amounts to much more and involves questions of design, 
strength of materials, and economy; these are engineering prob- 
lems. Some firms recognize this and appoint packing engineers. 
Engineering, of course, is usually identified with the production 
department, and this may seem to argue that, in so far as this 
is an important phase of physical traffic, supervision should be 
accorded to the manufacturing division. 

Branch plants and warehouses raise the issue concerning 
local unspecialized versus specialized but absentee supervision, 
It may not be economical to maintain traffic forces at each 
plant and warehouse; if their shipping and receiving are under 
the line authority of a traffic manager located at the general 
office, obviously the supervision cannot be immediate. It is 
true that rather complete written instructions can be sent to 
the plants and branches, but supervision involves more than 
simply issuing directions. It also involves fairly continuous 
observation, instruction, discipline, hiring and discharging em 
ployes. This consideration suggests that the local managers 
should have the line authority over such personnel, and that 
the traffic manager should have functional authority over thei: 
performance. At the central plant the traffic manager con- 
ceivably might continue to supervise shipping-receiving in a 
line authority capacity, even though such activities belong to 
the production organization at other plants. The desire for 
uniformity may, however, dictate that, even at the main plant. 
these bureaus should be assigned to the plant management. 

Again, as shipping or receiving bureaus are constituted, 
traffic is not the only department possessing a direct interest 
in their performance. The receiving bureau may be used to 
exemplify this situation. Not only does this section receive 
from carriers, but it receives from vendors; not only does it 
determine whether the carriers have performed their service 
properly, but it must ascertain whether the shippers have sent 
the right merchandise. As previously mentioned, department 
stores even assign the price-marking function to this division 
It is conceivable that a firm might set up two receiving depar'- 
ments, one to receive from carriers and another to receive from 
vendors. But it is quite likely that economy dictates that the 
same personnel shall perform both functions, in which case the 
merchandising divisions have as direct an interest in the re 
ceiving section as does traffic. To avoid divided line authority, 
one must assume functional authority, and it is plausible that, 
ag the values of the merchandise exceed the values of the 
transportation services, the buying division should have the 
line authority. It is true that traffic departments may assume 
these functions outright, but if so, the traffic manager enters @ 
field where many of the subjects presented are quite different 
from his traditional field of activity. One needs but to observe 
the topics considered in the meetings of the traffic division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association to realize that many 
of them would appear rather strange to the usual brand of in- 
dustrial traffic men. 

Conclusion 

Should shipping-receiving be integrated with general traffic 
in the organization scheme? To what decision does the weight 
of argument incline? 

Frankly, it seems to the writer rather difficult to return 42 
answer valid for all conditions. Organization simplicity would 
seem to favor such integration, but the conclusion is not quite 
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so clear as in the case of the general traffic activities discussed 
in the preceding article. The personal equation enters all or- 
ganization problems. Expense budgets must not be overlooked; 
if, for other reasons, it is desirable to accumulate receiving 
costs in production and shipping costs in selling, it is hardly 
possible to deny those departments some control over the out- 
lays. The desirability of a general transportation and traffic 
buaget was discussed in a preceding article; if such were in- 
stalled, it would probably require a greater integration of these 
activities than now prevails. But, if effective cooperation exists 
even though shipping and receiving are located in other depart- 
ments, why disturb the situation? After all, organization is a 
means and not an end in itself. 

_ The object of this discussion is not to issue imperatives or 
to express opinions, but, rather, to suggest a valid method of 
analyzing an organization problem, based on the clearest or- 
ganization thought now available. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


The demand for copies of “Industrial Traffic Management, 
a Survey of Its Relation to Business,” the result of the survey 
made by the Department of Commerce at the suggestion of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, has been such that within 
less than a month the first run of 4,000 copies has been exhausted 
and arrangements are being made for an additional run of 
approximately 10,000 copies. (See Traffic World, January 17, 
p. 153.) 

Officials of the department are well pleased with the initial 
demand for the publication, pointing out that the sale has 
equaled the sale of any other government publication issued by 
the department in a like period of time. Copies became avail- 
able for distribution January 15, but the announcement as to 
that fact, of course, did not reach those interested in the subject 
immediately. 

Gratification also was expressed in the department over the 
fact that the first 4,000 copies went to individual purchasers. 
Orders are expected for copies of the report in large lots. The 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America and the committee on public 
relations of the eastern railroads are to purchase the report in 
large lots for distribution. Single copies cost 30 cents. In lots 
of 100 the price is 25 cents each; in lots of 1,000, 20 cents each, 
and for each additional thousand over 1,000 copies, $95. The 
report may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or from branch 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce set forth in The Traffic World of 
January 17, p. 153. 

Sale of the report is expected to be stimulated further by 
the literature advertising the survey being mailed by the 
Dpartment of Commerce in 27,000 envelopes addressed for the 
department by The Traffic World. 





MOVEMENT OF TRAFFIC 


The average speed of freight trains in 1930 was the highest 
for any year on record, according to complete reports for the 
year received by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

The average speed for the year was 13.8 miles per hour, 
which was an increase of six-tenths of one mile above the best 
previous record established in 1929. 

This represents the average an hour for all freight trains 
between terminals, including yard and road delays, no matter 
from what cause. 

The daily average movement a freight car in 1930, accord- 
ing to complete reports for the year, was 28.7 miles a day, a 
reduction of 3.6 miles under that for 1929. 

In computing the average car movement a day, account is 
taken of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing 
or awaiting repairs and also surplus cars on side tracks for 
which no load is immediately available. The car surplus in 
1930 was 96.9 per cent greater than during 1929, which had an 
undoubted effect on the reduction in daily movement per freight 
car. 

The average load a car in 1930 was 26.7 tons, including less 
than carload lot freight as well as carload freight. This was a 
decrease of two-tenths of one ton below the average for 1929. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 
Class I railroads on February 1 had 5,522 locomotives in 
need of classified repairs, or ten per cent of the number on 
line, according to reports filed by the carriers with the car 


service division of the American Railway Association. This 
was a decrease of 134 locomotives below the number in need 
of such repair on January 15, at which time there were 5,656, or 
10.3 per cent. Class I railroads on February 1 had 9,683 service- 
able locomotives in storage, compared with 9,546 on January 15. 
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ii. 
Questions and Answers 


| this column will be answered questions of both legal and p 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A Specialist Tactica] 


state commerce law, who is a member of our legal de on inter. 
his opinion in en = 4 simple —— relating to the ij a intensit® 
transportation of freight. trafic man of long experi : e 
edge will answer questions rélatin ee euce and wide knowl. 


to practical trafi 
desire to take the place of the trafic man but to help Cos. — Not 


The right is reserved to réfuse to answer in this column 


legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer any question, 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplany s ! 


more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than i 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a rene peepee fee 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. Cc. 
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Damages—Delay—lInjury to Goods 


Tennessee.—Question: Will you kindly render your opinion 
on the following: 

A shipment of grain was negligently delayed in transit, eon. 
sequently when delivery was made the grain was in a damaged 
condition and had deteriorated in grade. 

A claim was filed with the delivering carrier, based on the 
difference in the market value of the grain in its undamaged cop. 
dition and its value in its damaged condition upon the date de. 
livery was accepted, which reflected a loss of 5% cents per bushel 

The carrier contends that, under the McCaull-Dinsmore de. 
cision, their liability is for the difference in the market value 
of the shipment in its undamaged condition upon the date that 
it should have arrived, and its value in its damaged or de. 
teriorated condition upon the date it actually did arrive, which 
only reflects a loss of 1144 cents per bushel, due to a market 
advance. 

If the market had advanced to where the price of the grain 
in its damaged condition upon the date the shipment was actu. 
ally delivered equaled the price of the grain in its undamaged 
condition upon the date it should have arrived, according to 
the carrier’s contention, there would be no liability. However, 
we received a shipment that was damaged and could not be 
used for its originally intended purpose, and we are penalized 
for the profit we could have realized had the shipment been 
delivered in its undamaged condition. 

We contend that the claim should be settled on the dif. 
ference in the market value of the shipment in its undamaged 
condition at the time it should have arrived, and its value in 
its damaged condition upon the date of actual delivery. 

Answer: For unreasonable delay in the transportation of 
goods, as distinguished from injury suffered by the goods in 
consequence of the delayed delivery, the shipper is entitled to 
recover the difference between the market value of the goods 
at the time and place at which delivery should have been made 
and their market value when delivery was actually made. 

If injury to the goods also results from unreasonable delay 
in transportation, the shipper may recover not only the differ- 
ence in the market value thereof at the time they were delivered, 
but he is entitled also to recover damages for injury to the goods. 

In the event that the market price at destination is higher 
on the day on which the shipment arrived than it was on the 
day it should have arrived, it seems evident that for delay to 
the goods there can be no recovery, at least beyond a nominal 
sum, as the shipper has not been damaged. 

Where damage to the goods themselves is the result of the 
unreasonable delay, it is not settled by aay great number of 
decisions which market value, that is, the market value at time 
of arrival or the market value at time goods should have arrived, 
is to be used. 

In the case of the Kansas City Southern Railway Co. of 
Texas vs. Hughey, 182 S. W. 361, the court said: 


It is further contended by appellant that because the market 
price at destination was higher on the day on which the reapecse" 
shipments arrived at Fort Worth than it was on the previous =; 
when they should have reached the market, that the court shou . 
have peremptorily directed a verdict for appellant. The effect 
this evidence was to deny appellee a right to recover upon his il 
legation that the market declined during the delay, but in no ‘a 
affected his right to recover for shrinkage and loss of weight D: 
reason of the delay, and a peremptory instruction should not there- 
fore have been given. The verdict is a general one in favor of ig ae 
lee for a stated amount against each of the appellants, and we ae 
presume in support of the judgment that no part of the recover: 
was by reason of a decline in the market. 


See, also, Conover vs. Wabash Railway Co., 208 Ill. App. me 
in which it was held that where goods are both damaged aD 
delayed in transit, and during the delay the market price nas 
risen so that the increased value through the raise in price is 
greater than the diminution through the injury, the shipper may 
recover damages resulting from the injury; that the carrier can- 
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GALVESTON—AMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 


to or from any port in the world 


GXTY-EIGHT shipping lines, flying the flags 
of 14 nations, operate vessels out of Galves- 
ton to far-flung ports of the world. From this 
great Southwestern port go cargoes bound for 
almost a hundred and fifty foreign harbors— 
cotton for Liverpool, Kobe, Bremen and Mur- 
mansk; sulphur for Harburg, Melbourne and 
Manchester; wheat for Antwerp, Piraeus, Genoa. 


To Galveston come cargoes of bagging from Cal- 
cutta, paper from Sundsvall, sugar 
from Cuba, bananas and petroleum 
from Mexico, coffee from Santos, 
creosote from Amsterdam—raw 
materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts from more than sixty foreign 
shipping points. 


today. 


Let us put your name on ne 
our free subscription list 
for the “Shippers Digest 
of Galveston,’’ published 
weekly. Full sailing lists 
of vessels in the coastwise 
and foreign trade. News 
of cotton, grain, flour, 
sulphur, petroleum and 
general cargoes. Write us 


Exporter and importer alike are offered efficient, 
economical routing through the Port of Galves- 
ton to and from every world port. And con- 
necting with the shipping lines at Galveston are 
railway systems that give fast freight service to 
and from every inland point. 


Add to this the world-famous operating efh- 
ciency of the Port of Galveston, and you will 
see why Galveston is the logical port for the 
Southwest and Midwest shipper. 


~ w»W ®W 


Galveston Wharf Co. 
Established 1854 S-1030 
Galveston, Texas, U.S. A. 


Geo. Sealy, Pres. F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 
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not be exempted from the consequences of his own wrong by 
an advance in price. 

However, in Smith vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 170 S. W. 324, 
which covered a claim for damage to turkeys through spoilage 
resulting from delay, it was held that the measure of damage 
sustained by reason of negligent delay is the difference between 
the reasonable market value of the turkeys at destination in 
the condition they would have been in had they been delivered 
in a reasonable time after shipment and their market value in 
the condition in which they were at the time when they did 
arrive. To the same effect is the decision in St. L. S. W. Ry. 
Co. vs. Phoenix Cotton Oil Co., 115 S. W. 393. 

In neither of these cases, however, does it appear that there 
was any increase in the market value between the time the 
goods should have arrived and the time they did arrive. 

In Sturgeon vs. St. Louis, ete., R. Co., 65 Mo. 569, which 
was an action to recover for damages caused by delay in deliv- 
ering a shipment of hogs, it was held that the court properly 
instructed the jury that the measure of damages was “the dif- 
ference in the market worth of the hogs when they ought to 
have been delivered, and when they were actually delivered,” 
and also “the value per pound gross weight of the difference 
when they ought to have been delivered and when they were 
actually delivered.” The last portion of these instructions was 
objected to on the ground that the difference in the market 
value of the hogs when delivered and when they ought to have 
been delivered covered the entire loss; but the court held that 
it was correct, saying: 

We do not understand how the damages occasioned by the decline 
in the market value could cover a loss occasioned by shrinkage. Of 
course the instruction must be understood as only intended to give 
the plaintiff the difference between the amount of shrinkage which 
would have occurred had the train gone through in the usual time 
and that which actually happened. It was proved, or at least there 
was evidence to show, that the shrinkage between Wellsville (where 
the hogs were delivered for transportation), and St. Louis, their place 
of destination, was usually about six pounds, whereas the actual 
shrinkage in this case was about twenty pounds per head. The 
damages, therefore, authorized by the instruction, supposing the testi- 


mony on the subject to have been satisfactory, would have been the 
value of fourteen pounds, and not of the entire shrinkage. 


inspection—Order Notify Shipments 


Ohio.—Question: We are confronted with a problem at sev- 
eral of our branches whereby we are forced to travel several 
miles from our warehouse in order to make inspections on the 
rails of the road haul line on cars moving on an order notify 
or advise bill of lading, billed “inspection allowed.” 

This results in a great deal of annoyance and expense, par- 
ticularly as it is possible for us to have six or seven of these 
cars arrive on the same day on different roads. At times it 
is almost impossible to make a proper inspection of these cars 
and properly protect ourselves under the standard trading rules 
on perishable freight, which provides that all rejections must be 
made within twenty-four hours after arrival of car. 

As a possible solution to our problem we have thought of 
posting a bond with the line on which our warehouse is located, 
authorizing them to notify all other lines entering their city to 
send all such cars to them, guaranteeing the payment of any 
switching which might accrue through the rejection of car by 
us, necessitating its return to the road haul carrier. Before 
doing this, however, we want to establish definitely whether the 
release of an “order notify” or “advise” car under a bond which 
we have posted with the road haul carrier would constitute ac- 
ceptance of car and if the road haul line through its release 
of car under such a bond could defend itself against the shipper 
whose car was subsequently rejected. 

Answer: In our opinion, if the carriers which reach the 
destination at which your warehouse is located are willing to 
enter into an arrangement for the release of the cars arriving 
at this destination over their respective lines for placement at 
your warehouse for inspection, bond should be given the road 
haul carriers and not the switching carrier, as it is the road 
haul carrier against which the seller would proceed should 
delivery, as distinguished from inspection, be taken without 
surrender of the bill of lading and payment of the draft accom- 
panying same. 

In such instances the switching line would act only as the 
agent of the road haul carrier in the switching of the car to 
the warehouse for inspection and return to the road haul car- 
rier in the event of rejection.of the goods by your company. 
The order for switching should be placed with the road haul 
carrier in either instance, that is, for the switching of the car 
to your warehouse and for the return of the car to the road haul 
carrier in the event of rejection. 

In addition to the amount covering the amount of the ship- 
ment, the bond should include an amount sufficient to cover 
switching charges which might accrue on the rejected shipments. 

While we locate but one case which may be said-to be spe- 
cifically in point, we do not believe that the placement of the 
car at your warehouse for inspection would, under a contract 
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of sale, constitute a delivery or an acceptance of the shipm 
by your company under the bond arrangement. This for the 
reason that there is no intention that such an arrangem - 
should constitute delivery, the seller being Protected by a 
carrier, who in turn is protected by the bond given ~ a 
company, in the event an order notify bill of lading jg a 
taken up by your company, and the seller being in no on 
position should the goods be rejected for good reason by Prd 
of the inspection having taken place at the warehouse of the 
buyer, instead of on the track of the inbound road hau] carrier 

The case to which we have referred above is that of Pitt. 
man-Harrison Co. vs. Fox Brothers, 228 S. W. 579. In this cage 
it was held that where a railroad placed a car containing goods 
on the buyer’s privately owned track adjacent to his warehouse 
to enable the buyer to properly inspect goods before the pay. 
ment of the draft and delivery of the bill of lading pursuant 
to instructions from the seller to allow inspection, and where 
samples of goods were taken from the car to the warehouse fo; 
purposes of inspection and kept therein from March 26 to April 
8, because of the absence of a shipping list necessary to proper 
inspection, and where on inspection the goods were rejecteq 
for non-compliance with the order and the railroad, on being 
so informed, again took possession, there was no conversion by 
the buyer; the buyer having had possession merely for the pur. 
post of inspection. In this case the court said: 


If, as here evident, it had never lost control over the peas, the 
railway company could “accept them” as done. It is evident that 
from the time of placing the car for inspection and until Pittman- 
Harrison Company notified the railway agent of their rejection of 
the shipment the railway company, through its agent, was holding 
dominion over the peas as against Pittman-Harrison Company, As 
against both Fox Brothers and Pittman-Harrison Company the rail. 
way company was still in the relation and under the responsibility of 
a carrier and it is evident that Pittman-Harrison Company in having 
possession of the peas as they did, did not act and receive no con- 
trol or dominion over the peas adverse or contrary to the possession 
or control of the railway company. It was not the intention of the 
railway agent and Pittman-Harrison Company to transfer possession 
and dominion over the peas except for the purpose of inspection, 
and this fact would negative any intention of ‘receiving’ and “tak- 
ing possession,” as alleged, of the peas by Pittman-Harrison Company 
in a way inconsistent with the rights of Fox Brothers. The railway 
company would be holding the peas for and in subordination to Fox 
Bros.’ ownership. There was no damage or injury to the peas during 
this time. And the further fact that the peas remained in the ware- 
house from March 26 until after April 8 would not, in view of all 
the circumstances fully establish a conversion of the goods. The con- 
tract in this case being for peas of a particular variety, the Pittman- 
Harrison Company, the vendee, was not obliged to receive and pay 
for those offered in the car unless they corresponded with the terms 
of the contract. Parks vs. O’Connor, 70 Tex. 377, 8 S. W. 104. The 
vendee is entitled to make such examination of the goods offered on 
the existing contract as will enable him to ascertain whether they 
a = * ween 3 Sutherland on Damages (3d Ed.), Section 

» Pp. : 


See also, in this connection, Building Supply Company vs 
Jones, 69 S. E. 881, in which case it was held that a buyer cap- 
not be held to have accepted goods and waived defects by 
merely unloading or by doing anything else necessary to in 
spection; Brown & Bigelow vs. Bard, 118 N. Y. S. 371, holding 
that “acceptance” is the receipt of goods with the intention of 
retaining them, indicated by some act manifesting an intent 
to accept unconditionally in full performance of the contract. 
Young vs. Wallace, 255 S. W. 856, holding that the right of 
inspection necessarily carries with it the right to do things 
without which it cannot reasonably and efficiently be accom- 
plished. / 

As to the responsibility of the carrier under such an 4! 
rangement, it is held in Pittman-Harrison Co. vs. Fox Brothers, 
228 S. W. 479, that where the seller authorized a railroad to 
allow the buyer to inspect goods without advance payment of 
draft and delivery of the bill of lading, without specifying at 
what particular place and manner the inspection should be made, 
the railroad did not violate instructions by placement of the car 
containing the goods on the privately owned track of the buyer 
adjacent to the buyer’s warehouse for the purpose of enabling 
the buyer to privately inspect the goods. 


Tariff Interpretation—Clearances 


Minnesota.—Question: We ship pulpboard from our mill to 
stations in Trunk Line territory in the district south of Wash 
ington, D. C., as far south as Richmond and Norfolk, Va. 

The clearances via some of the roads into this territory are 
very restricted. Where routing is desired through Washington, 
for instance, the Virginia Avenue tunnel must be used, and vee 
clearances via the C. & O. and N. & W. are not good at severa 
places. Oftentimes our orders consist of enough material z 
necessitate the use of a 46 foot to 60 foot car, which will - 
clear the Virginia Avenue tunnel nor some of the curves 02 
other carriers mentioned. ; Chi 

As our rate into this territory is a combination over - 
cago or Chicago Junction, we have been doubtful big oo 
not it was proper in cases where our orders Will not 19a h 
tirely into a car capable of going through to destiny po 
out transfer, if we eould insist upon two cars in lieu 0 
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WHERE SERVICE IS KING 


Whether you ship a small package of freight, 
a carload or a trainload: Whether you 
travel on our modern, well-appointed 
passenger trains or partake of the ex- 
cellent food served, you will receive 
the same high class service and 
courteous treatment that makes 
the Nicxet Pate Road so popular 

with the shipping and travel- 
ing public. 
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large car, so that we might obviate the danger of damage due 
to transfer en route. The disability, of course, is with the east- 
ern carriers, as the western lines participating in the rate to 
Chicago are able to handle any size car. 

Will you please give us your opinion as to whether or not 
it would be proper for us to demand for loading two cars for 
one from the western carriers, with citations to authority for your 
position in the matter? 

Answer: Under the ratings in the Consolidated Classifica- 
tion, corrugated or indented woodpulp board is subject to a mini- 
mum weight of 24,000 pounds, which minimum in turn is subject 
to rule 34. Woodpulp board, not corrugated nor indented, fs 
subject to a minimum weight of 36,000 pounds. 


We locate no decisions of the Commission which are spe- 
cifically in point, but inasmuch as the clearance limitations of 
the carriers mentioned in your letter will not permit of the 
movement of a car 40 feet or over in length, we believe that 
it may be said that the clearance limitations have the effect 
of making rule 34 inapplicable to shipments moving over those 
lines, and instead making the shipments subject to rule 24. 


As to woodpulp board which is subject to a minimum weight 
of 36,000 pounds, while a shipper may not specify the size of 
car for a shipment not subject to rule 34 but subject to rule 
24, the carrier may not assess extra charges for transfer if it 
accepts a shipment in a car too large for the clearance regula- 
tions. There is no way, however, for a shipper to prevent the 
transfer of the car, as he may not specify the size of car for 
loading under the provisions of rule 24. See the decision of the 
Commission in Valentine-Clark Company vs. C. N. Rys., 135 
I. C. C. 218, in which case the Commission said: 


The evidence presented by complainant is directed against the 
aggregate minimum of 99,000 pounds in connection with the charges 
collected beyond Minnesota Transfer. It is shown that clearance 
regulations, published by the Chesapeake & Ohio but not on file with 
us, specified that cars be loaded not higher than 13.5 feet above the 
rails, which necessitated the use of three cars for this movement, 
whereas two cars loaded not higher than 16 feet above the rails 
would have been sufficient. A notation that cars were loaded to full 
visible capacity is on the bill of lading. 

In support of its contention that a rate based on a minimum 
greater than the actual weight results in unreasonable charges, com- 
plainant states that thé normal or usual clearance height on poles 
is 16 feet above the rails; that the explanation of this low clearance 
regulation lies in the fact that the Chesapeake & Ohio has low 
tunnels and other overhead structures; that shippers should not be 
required to pay rates based on minimum weights of three cars 
when two cars would be sufficient, if defendants for their own con- 
venience did not require an unusually low clearance; and that the 
transit charge of $2 per car should be based upon two cars instead 
of three cars. Complanant argues that this situation is similar to 
that of a carrier, for its own convenience, supplying a smaller car 
than ordered, in which case, complainant states, the failure to apply 
a two-for-one rule is unreasonable. We have found, however, that 
the mere failure of carriers to provide a two-for-one rule is not 
prima facie unreasonable unless graduated minima are provided for 
cars of different sizes. Peninsula Stove Co. vs. M. C. R. R. Co., 113 
I. C. C. 225. The assailed minimum is not graduated according to 
size of car used. Complainant offered no rate comparisons. 


Sales—Passage of Title—Where Goods Shipped on Straight Bill 
of Lading with Draft Attached 


Georgia.—Question: Referring to your answer to “Georgia,” 
on page 240 of the January 24 issue of The Traffic World, under 
the above caption. 


- What effect, if any, on carrier’s liability, would the furnish- 
ing of a letter by B’s representative to the agent at destination, 
prior to its arrival, in which B agreed to protect the carrier, 
adjust any claims that might arise out of instructions from 
A contrary to those of B? 


Answer: In our opinion, the carrier would be, under the 
decision in In re Taub, 7 Feb. (2) 447, cited in the answer to 
which you refer, liable to A, but would be protected by the 
bond of B, if it followed the instructions of B received sub- 
sequent to the diversion instructions of A. The court, in re- 
ferring to the right of Taub, the consignee, to order the disposi- 
tion of the goods, said: 


As the case is here on appeal, we have a right to examine the 
record and find the facts which it discloses. It discloses that the 
fruit deposited in the storage warehouse was not deposited therein 
by the order of Taub, but by the railroad company, under instruc- 
tions given by Small while the fruit was en route. The “deposit” 
could not have been made by Taub, for he at no time had possession. 
Not only did Taub at no time have possession, but at no time after 
the receipt of the diversion orders could the railroad company legally 
have delivered possession to Taub. : saints 


COAL AND RAILROADS 


Stocks of railroad coal stood at 7,073,000 tons as of January 
1, as compared with 7,442,000 tons as of January 1, 1930, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 

Unbilled coal on wheels as of January 1 totaled 1,548,000 
tons, an increase of 44,000 tons as compared with the returns 
for October, 1930. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 
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George A. Blair, general traffic manager, Wilson ang Com- 
pany, a vice-president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer. 
ica, has been appointed general chairman of the Chicago Traffic 
Club committee on arrangements for the convention of the 
national association in Chicago next May. There will be 4 
dinner the evening of May 6 in the ballroom of the Palmer 
House. 


A “Valentine Party” was given by the Traffic Club of 
Kansas City at the Hotel Baltimore February 13. 


The Oklahoma City Traffic Club gave a luncheon in honor 
of the members of the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
Paul A. Walker (chairman), C. C. Childers, and E. R. Hughes, 
at the Skirvin Hotel February 16. Additional guests included 
C. B. Bee, Logan Bennett and E. D. Nicks, Jr. 


T. J. O'Shaughnessy, Rock Island, spoke on “Credit Unions” 
at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Hotel Jeffer. 
son February 16. 


R. S. Mawson, the new president of the traffic club of 
Philadelphia, entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in 1909, serving in various capacities with that company until 
his resignation in March, 1917, to ac- 
cept a position as traffic manager of [| 
The J. G. Brill Company, which posi- 
tion he now holds. He has served the 
Traffic Club of Philadelphia as director, 
1922-1924, vice president, 1925 and 1927, 
and was again elected director for a 
three-year term in 1929. He was chair- 
man of the house committee in 1925, 
1929, and 1930. He was a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League for one year, 
president of the Commercial Traffic 
Managers’ Association of Philadelphia 
in 1928 and 1929, and chairman of the 
less carload, Philadelphia, committee of 
the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board in 1928. He is a member of the 
transportation committee of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. 














Nearly 500 members and guests of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago gathered in the ballroom of the Palmer House at 
luncheon Feb. 19 to listen to an address by Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern. He recently returned from Russia, 
where he was engaged in a survey of the transportation situa- 
tion, and talked interestingly of his impressions of that country 
generally as well as of transportation conditions specifically. 
As the industrial development of the country continues, he 
pointed out, to the extent that it is successful, Russians will 
demand more of the good things of life and products now con 
sidered exportable and, therefore, denied to the inhabitants, 10 
great part, for their own use, will be consumed at home and, to 
that extent, commerce in this country will be benefited. Trans- 
portation conditions in Russia, he said, as to topography, cli- 
mate, and the nature of commodities shipped, were much the 
same as in this country. A “Stag Night” with bridge and a 
special novelty entertainment will be given in the club rooms at 
the Palmer House February 26. The club championship Will 
be determined and numerous prizes awarded winners at bridge. 





At a meeting February 16 the board of the Traffic Club of 
Newark voted to make application for membership in the Asso 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America. 


“Loss and Damage Claims” was the subject considered at 
a meeting of the Traffic Study Club of the Traffic Club of 
Atlanta at the Chamber of Commerce February 20. G. 8. Gail 
lard, freight claim agent, Central of Georgia, was the speaker. 


A dinner dance sponsored by the Baltimore representatives 
of railroad passenger departments will be given by the Traffic 
Club of Baltimore at the Lord Baltimore Hotel March 3. An 
unusual program of entertainment is promised. The following 
ticket has been presented by the nominating committee, which 
will be voted on at the meeting: President, N. R. Keeling, dis- 
trict freight agent, Southern Railway; first vice-president, C. 
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Hedger All-Water Barge Service, con- 
necting NEW YORK with ports on the 
Great Lakes, without trans-shipment, is 
Saving shippers large sums annually. 









Seasonal contracts a specialty and book- 
ings for season of 1931 now being 
negotiated. 
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Peeples, traffic manager, Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany; second vice-president, J. B. Sweeny, vice-president, Mer- 
chants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company; secretary, C. F. 
Johnson, assistant secretary-treasurer, Locket Insulator Corpora- 
tion; treasurer, J. H. Bell, freight representative, Southern Rail- 
way; board (two years), E. S. King, district freight agent, B. & 
O.; C. N. Eckhardt, district freight agent, American Sugar Re- 
fining Company; I. B. Yeakle, division passenger agent, Penn- 
sylvania; A. J. Brannen, general freight agent, Chesapeake 
Steamship Company; W. F. King, traffic manager, Baltimore 
Enamel and Novelty Company. 


H. Oscar Schmitz, the new president of the Traffic Club of 
Erie, is a native of Erie, Pennsylvania, and attended Central 
High School, class of 1907. He after- 
ward entered the employ of the Gris- 
wold Manufacturing Company where he 
has made a study of shipping and 
transportation, resulting in numerous 
improvements in the shipping depart- 
ment, as well as many economies in 
packing of shipments. He now occu- 
pies the position of director of trans- 
portation for his firm. 

He has been a member of The Traffic 
Club of Erie for a number of years, in 
which time he has served on the board 
of governors and as chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. Many so- 
cial affairs of the club have been 
planned and carried to success under 
his direction. His genial personality 
and good nature have made for him a 
wide circle of friends among the trav- 
eling freight agents as well as industrial traffic men. He is 
fond of sports and athletic pursuits. He is married and has 
one daughter. 


The Metropalitan Traffic Association of New York held a 
meeting at the 69th Regiment Armory February 19. John Duffy, 
vice-president, Lehigh Valley, will be the speaker at a meeting 
March 26. Preparations for the annual dinner meeting are under 
way. An attendance exceeding that of last year is expected. 


Through the courtesy of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, the Traffic Club of Minneapolis had as its speaker February 
19, George Tennant, chief cook of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, 
whose talk was illustrated with stereopticon views of Little 
America. An unusually elaborate and handsomely bound year 
book has been issued by the club. 


The following have been elected officers of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Springfield: H. J. Ramsey, president; D. H. Irwin, 
first vice-president; L. F. Root, second vice-president; M. L. 
Pieper, third vice-president; M. G. Clark, secretary; Carl Kraus, 
assistant secretary, and G. Wehnert, treasurer. 


G. W. Atherton, the new president of the Detroit Traffic 
Club, was born at Newport, N. H., October 27, 1876, went to 
Detroit when a young lad and, at the 
age of 16, started as messenger boy in I Sia 
the local freight office of the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Railroad. He was 
with that company for thirteen years in 
various capacities. Resigning in 1907, 
he took a position as receiving clerk 
with the Acme White Lead and Color 
Works, which position he held for five 
years. In 1912, he was appointed traffic 
manager, which position he has held 
ever since. For the last several years 
he has also served as a member of the 
traffic transportation committee of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce and at the 
present time is first vice-president of 
the Detroit Shippers’ Conference. For 
several years he was also a member of 
the traffic committee of the American 
Paint and Varnish Makers’ Association 
and the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 


The San Antonio Traffic Club held a meeting at the Plaza 
Hotel February 17. It had as guests about forty members of 
the Southwestern Claim Conference, and representatives of the 
American Railway Association freight claim division, who were 
holding a two-day meeting in “Sunny San Antonio.” Roland L. 
Gohmert, ex-member of the conference, acted as master of cere- 
monies and introduced the visitors. The principal address was 
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by A. R. McNitt, general freight claim agent, Union Pacific, of 
Omaha. ’ 


The annual business meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club 
of San Francisco was held at the Women’s City Club February 
19. Club officers and chairmen of standing committees made 
their reports and the nominating committee presented its selec. 
tions for office. 


E. M. McCarty, deputy collector of customs in charge, at 
Akron, discussed problems of the U. S. Customs Service at g 
meeting of the Traffic Study Club of Akron at the Baltimore 
and Ohio Assembly Room February 16. 


A “capacity attendance” participated in the annual electioy 
of the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club February 
12. Edward F. Flynn, assistant to general counsel, Great North. 
ern, at St. Paul, spoke at the banquet on “Do We Need the 
Railroads?” There were many out-of-town visitors and the affair 
is said to have been one of the most successful ever held by the 
club. The following officers were elected: President, A. Ww. 
Vogtle, traffic manager, DeBardeleben Coal Corporation: first 
vice-president, B. M. Angell, industrial traffic manager; second 
vice-president, W. B. Lewis, traffic manager, Sloss-Sheffield Stee] 
and Iron Company; board (industrial), J. W. Bryan, assistant 
traffic manager, Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company: 
A. J. Ribe, industrial traffic manager; J. A. Thorbury, traffic 
manager, Connors Steel Company; (railroad), C. E. Bradley, 
district freight representative, B. & O.; J. H. Tate, traveling 
freight and passenger agent, Southern Pacific; L. T. Thoman, 
district freight and passenger agent, M.-K.-T.; R. F. Dickson, 
commerce agent, Norfolk & Western; R. W. Morris, commerce 
agent, Seaboard Air Line; R. W. True, general agent, Cotton 
Belt. 


Charles A. Canning, president of the Traffic Club of Min- 
neapolis, was born at Watertown, Wisconsin. His early boyhood 
was spent around the village depot at Muscoda, Wisconsin, 
where he picked up telegraphy and 
learned station work. At an early age 
he took his first position as manager 
of the Monona Lake Assembly Depot 
for one season at Madison, Wisconsin. 
He got his job from L. D. Stone, agent, 
father of Cal. Stone, one time passenger 
traffic manager, Great Northern Rail- 
way, and W. S. Stone, car service agent, 
C. M. & St. P. Shortly after that he 
went to Minneapolis in the boom of 
the eighties. We worked as operator 
and agent at various points in Minne- 
sota on the C. M. & St. P., and then on 
other lines in various capacities, always 
in the Twin Cities or nearby, both in 
the operating and traffic departments. 
He has a very large acquaintance 
among shippers and railway men in the 
Northwest. He was secretary and 
treasurer of the Minneapolis Commorcial Agents’ Association, 
out of which the Traffic Club of Minneapolis grew, and which 
he assisted in organizing. He always has taken an active part 
in its management and in its various subdivisions, having just 
relinquished the presidency of the Off Line Traffic Representa: 
tives’ Association, which comprises the heads of all railway 
and steamship foreign lines maintaining offices in Minneapolis. 
He is general agent of the Green Bay and Western. 





A testimonial dinner to F. L. Speiden, Louisville Freight 
Tariff Bureau, will be given by the Transportation Club of 
Louisville at the Seelbach Hotel February 26. Mr. Speiden will 
move to Atlanta shortly. Earl Roach, chief clerk in the general 
freight office, N. C. & St. L., will speak on “Motors Versus Rail- 
roads.” Dinner will be served and there will be entertainment. 


Harvey J. Campbell, vice-president and secretary, Detroit 
Board of Commerce, was the speaker at a luncheon of the om 
City Traffic Club of Detroit at the Fort Shelby Hotel February +% 


The Transportation Club of St. Paul held a luncheon at the 
Hotel Lowry February 17. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Birmingham sponsored 4 
benefit dance at the Roebuck Country Club February 10. ye 
than a hundred couples attended. The next business meeting 0 
the club will be held February 26 at the Business and Profes 
sional Women’s Club. 


The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago basket ball team will 
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Unites § Railroads and Mare Than. 540 Steamer Lines 
for Unsurpassed Joint Service. 


The Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line Railway 
is declared by transportation experts to be 
one of the most valuable assets possessed by 
any port or city in this country. 


This switching road, thirty-six miles in 
length, is owned jointly by the eight trunk 
line railroads that serve the Port of Norfolk, 
but is independently operated. Through the 
medium of the Belt Line, all these railroads 
are made inter-connecting. The Belt Line 
also serves various steamship piers and 
numerous industrial plants. It provides 
quick interchange of traffic from one rail- 
road to another, and between railroads and 
steamships. 


It Speeds Traffic 


The importance of the Belt Line to traffic 
can hardly be over-estimated. Cargoes be- 
come carloads and carloads become cargoes 
with amazing speed. Switching charges on 
the Belt Line are included in the Norfolk 
line haul rates. In this day of keen com- 


petition, when the rapid movement of 
freight is of such high importance, the Belt 
Line is a vital factor. The Port of Norfolk is 
unique in the rapidity with which it can 
handle large volumes of traffic. Its climate 
allowsmaximum movement the year’round. 
59 per cent of daylight hours are sunny. 
The channel is wide and deep. There are 
few fogs. The harbor is ice-free all year. 
The mean annual temperature is 59.4 de- 
grees. Ships and cargoes move swiftly and 
safely. Hampton Roads Coal Piers hold the 
world’s record for speed. In addition to fre- 
quent and regular sailings to practically all 
parts of the world, the Port of Norfolk is 
served with express steamer-service at 
freight rates to Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, New England, and 
North Carolina, and Virginia. 


Manufacturers and shippers who realize 
that goods in transit pay no profit, should 
learn in detail how the Port of Norfolk can 
speed their freight to and from the ports of 
the world. Ask how Norfolk can serve you. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION, Norfolk, Virginia 


WHERE CLIME AND 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Nerfolk. 


























































































“The public warehouse is literally a branch house of the 
manufacturer or producer using its service. It is equipped 
to handle all warehousing details and problems with its 
own shipping and clerical staff, and there is no doubt 
that it can handle distribution at considerably less ex 
pense to the shipper than any other method. We ship 
many carloads of our products to public warehouses fo 
distribution locally and into surrounding territories. 
Our saving in distribution cost amounts thereby to 
approximately twenty per cent.” Edward S. DePass, 

General Traffic Manager CARNATION COMPANY 















In 189 Cities... 
We’ll Be Your Branch House 


Helping You to Increase Sales, Speed Up 
Your Service and Cut Distribution Costs! 


Merchandise warehouses operated by members of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association are located in 
every distribution center of importance—ready to fur- 
nish all necessary facilities and services required for 
the strategic spot-stock distribution of raw materials, 
manufactured articles and service parts of every kind. 


The flexibility of such a distributing system is almost 
unlimited. You can use as many warehouses as your 
business requires . . . in two cities, in twenty cities, or 
in a hundred cities! Costs are based on the number 
of units of your goods that are handled. You have 
little or no overhead if business is dull and very few 
shipments are moving through the warehouses ... and 
whether business is dull or brisk you pay only on a 
“piece work basis” for goods actually stored or dis- 
tributed by AWA warehouses. Such flexibility in con- 
trolling costs enables you to expand your business 
without risk, and to make important savings by using 
our warehouses instead of operating your own branches 
at fixed overhead. 

Full details of the AWA Plan are described 


in our 32-page booklet, sent free on request. 





rr og 
AMERICAN 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1860 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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play the Illinois Central Eagles (city amateur champions 1929-30) 








at White City February 21. The seventh annual dinner of the 
club will be given at the Palmer House March 5. Charles W 
Hadley, chairman of the Illinois Commerce Commission, Will 


be 


the speaker. Leading railroad and industrial executives of 


the city will be guests. 








The Traffic Club of the Utica Chamber of Commerce has 


elected the following officers: President, B. J. Scholl; vice-pregj. 
dent, C. S. Ferguson; secretary-treasurer, C. E. Darrigrand. 


The annual business meeting of the Traffic Club of the 


Providence Chamber of Commerce was held February 10 and the 
following officers were elected: Chairman, W. B. Spencer; firs 
vice-chairman, W. S. Ryan; second vice-chairman, W. A. Smeg. 
ley; secretary-treasurer, E. C. Southwick. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will not have its usual luncheop 


February 23, in recognition of Washington’s birthday. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 


No, 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


23868. Sub. No. 7. Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., vs, A. T 
& S. F. et al. ’ 

Unreasonable rates, fresh meats and packing house products i! 
straight or mixed carloads, Davenport, Ia., to points in Oregon, 
Washington, California and Arizona. Asks rates and reparation, 
24238. The West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., vs. ¢. 
& O. et al. ; 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, railway track material, 
Huntington, W. Va., to points in Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. Alleges Birmingham, Ala., district and other souther 
points and Chicago and Chicago districts preferred. Asks cease 
and desist order. 


. 24239. Auto Gas & Supply Co. et al., Winona, Minn., vs. A. T. 


& S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, petroleum and its prod. 
ucts, points in Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas, to Canby, Minn., 
as compared with rates to Watertown, S. D., Marshall, Minn., 
Madison, Minn., and Morris, Minn. Ask rates and reparation 
24240. Fieldale Mills et al., Spray, N. C., vs. Virginian et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, mines in group 3 of the Virginian Ry 
to Fieldale, Va. Asks rate and reparation. 

24241. Pulaski Veneer Co., Pulaski, Va., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

tates in violation sections 1 and 4, walnut veneer, mixed ship. 
ments of walnut and oak veneer, and oak veneer, Pulaski, Va., to 
Wilmington, N. C., Darlington and Sumter, S. C. Asks rates 
and reparation. 


. 24242, Dyer & Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, hay, Colony, Kan., to points in Mississippi 
Asks rates and reparation. 


. 24243. Associated Cabinet Manufacturers’ Corporation, New York 


Cry, BM. Xa Ve. ts V.. et al 

_ Unreasonable rates or charges, radio cabinets with loud speakers 
installed, Cadillac, Mich., to New York, N. Y. Asks rates and 
reparation. 


. 24244. Carrollton Excelsior & Fuel Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La., 


vs. Southern et al. ; 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 13, wood, Enterprise, 
and other Mississippi points to-New Orleans, La., as compared 
with rates on resinous wood and rates on wood, cord and slabs, 
between Mississippi points. Asks rates. 


. 24245. Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., vs. C. & N. W 


et al. 

Unreasonable rates, pulpwood, poionts in upper peninsula of 
Michigan and Wisconsin to Peshtigo, Wis. Asks rates and repara- 
tion. 


. 24246. Topeka (Kan.) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 


S._F. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, butter, eggs 
and/or dressed poultry, in straight or mixed carload, Burlington, 
Garnett and Topeka, Kan., when shipped direct or stored in tran- 
sit en route, to Chicago, Ill., and points taking same rates. Com- 
petitors at Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., preferred. Ask rates 
and reparation. 


. 24247. Quality Gas & Oil Co. et al. (address not given) VS. North- 


ern Pacific. ’ j in 
Illegal and unlawful rates, gasoline and kerosene, points In 
Oklahoma to Rice, Minn. Ask reparation. 


. 24248. Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, bran, — 
and ground feed, milled in transit at Lincoln, Neb., from lowe 
originating in Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska to points om cos 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan and Wisconsin. Shippers at — 
and other points in Nebraska preferred. Asks rates and rep 
aration. nati : 
24249. Gentile Bros. Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. A. C. L. et o York 

Unreasonable charges, oranges, Winter Park, Fla., to New 10 
City, N._Y., and Jackson, Mich. Asks reparation. Mo. 


. 24090. Sub. No. 1. Hume-Sinclair Coal Co., Kansas City, 


vs. C. & EB. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, unassembies 
parts and parcels of one power shovel, Marion, O., to Hume, - 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. _ ‘ork City, ¥- 
24250. Hygrade Food Products Corporation, New Yor y; 
¥., @ A. TT. & SF. ot ‘edible tallow 

Rates and charges in violation section 1 and + wae points 
and inedible greases, Chicago, Ill., and Topeka, Kans., ri, New 
in Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, od Wis- 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia seen 
consin. Asks cease and desist order, rates and ery” , 
24251. Gentile Bros. Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. S. A. L. & erndale. 

Unreasonable charges, citrus fruit, Clearwater, and Au 


r a. 
Fla., to New York, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., and Pittsburgh. 
Asks cease and desist order, rates and reparation. 
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\ Compliment— 


and a Challenge 


To LaSalle Traffic Management Training 


SOME OTHER THINGS 
SAID BY MR. HARING 


a tudy’’ as conducted by LaSallemand of 
—— . other reputable institutions—is far 
more than “correspondence”’ work, because the 
eiort is consistently made to give a training equal 
in standards to that of a university. 


Oooo Ore Ser Ger Sor Seo Ger Ger Sor Gor Ger 


The course offered *#*###*4#** holds out promise 
of advancement in the job, bigger pay, more use- 
fulnesstangible returns for evenings devoted 
to study. *##**** 

eo Wee Sor Ooo Ger Seo @ er Soe Ser Gor GorGorGer 


+###### One reason for the success of LaSalle’s 
training lies in the constant enlargement of its 
scope, the repeated revision of its texts, and the 
bringing of ‘practice problems’’ thoroughly up 


to date. 
er ee eet oe es Ds ee ed 


The courses have been far more than a reprinting 
of tariffs, rules and statutes, such as any one 
may obtain at slight cost. 

OOee Poo Beo Geo Poe Peo Peo Gee Gor Soc Gor Gee 


The training is that of **the problem method.”’ It 
prepares the traffic man to use intelligently the 
tools of his trade—tariffs, maps, laws, rules and 
regulations, forms, classifications, methods of 
packing, etc. The student is obliged to solve 
problems which years of work **** might never 
bring to him. Routine traffic jobs are the same 
as routine jobs the world over—repetition of a 
small part of a bigger task. In this LaSalle 
training, however, the student is led to check 
rates, route shipments, prepare bills of lading, 
determine whether overcharges exist, if so to 
make out claims, file claims for loss and damage, 
analyze rates and rate structures, prepare charts 
and graphs, make up statistics to prove rate 


cases, etc. 
Os Ore Ore Bee Ber See Ore Bee Ber Oer@er Gor 


Any student who has done the work properly 
should be able to qualify for ‘‘admission to prac- 
tice before the Interstate Commerce Commission”’ 
and, as well we know, the course has provided for 
hundreds of traffic managers the ‘‘lega! and tech- 
nical qualifications’’ required for that purpose. 


Ore Ore Ser Sre See Goe Gee Sor Gor GerGerGer 


*##44% These manuals (comprising the section 
of the course on Rate Making and Rate Cases) 
sive the owner one of the few adequate discus- 
sions of the freight rate structures of the United 
States. They do the same for Canadian rates 
and the adjustment of rates for imports and 
exports. These complicated questions are 
handled in a manner that gives understanding. 
The information is kept up to date. Its com- 
pleteness is most commendable. Often, too, 
LaSalle furnishes traffic managers the first analy- 
sis of a new rate structure or interpretation of 
its meaning. Digests of far reaching decisions 
are issued quickly, and, as soon as the new rate 
structure has become stabilized, and all ***** 
supplemental orders and tariffs have been issued, 
& complete discussion is prepared for members. 
Matters such as these are beyond price in their 
value to traffic managers on the job. 


OB Por See See Gor Gor Gee GorGor Ger Goe 


* 
ioe At least once a year any traffic man, 
ever comfortably situated on his job, should 
Gann evening to read the pertinent parts of 
t 277 pages (in_the self-placement course, 
the T ead in Traffic,”’ which accompanies 
in i¢ Management Course). He will do 
ti = work at his desk next morning. More than 
wey, too, he will improve either ‘his job or 
‘nan increase in pay within one year. 


“‘We believe it is also within the truth to 
state that no other educational institu- 
tion has contributed so much to the 
upbuilding of the traffic profession as 
has LaSalle. That the traffic manager 
has advanced from a ‘job’ to a ‘profes- 
sion’ may be credited, in large part, to 
the broad gauge training which approxi- 
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mately 15,000 traffic men have received 
from this single source. 

(s#****7T aSalle, to many a traffic man, 
stands distinguished for its course in 
traffic management .********”” 


—H. A. Haring— 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
September, 1930 


F course, this fine tribute—typical of others which come 
to us frequently—pleases us immensely. 


We are glad that our 21 years of constant effort to give for- 
ward-looking traffic men the most practical and advanced 
training within our power, our definite and continuing con- 
tribution to the ideals, efficiency and recognition of this 
growing profession, our militant insistence to the traffic 
man—and to his employer—on the value and importance 
of the properly trained traffic man in production and dis- 
tribution, are so signally recognized and appreciated. 


But we see clearly that this recognition places on us a 
responsibility to continue the same attitude and the same 
high quality of service. And we gladly accept that challenge 
—promise, indeed, to improve our training and our service 
wherever possible, confident that the traffic profession will 
continue its splendid good will and patronage. 


For we believe that traffic management—the answer to 
many of the vexing and costly distribution problems of 
this day—is only beginning to come into its own and as 
we help it to grow, we shall grow with it. 


* * 


* * 


To the traffic man who is not yet acquainted with our 
training, we extend a cordial invitation to send for our 
free 64-page book, ‘‘The World of Transportation Could 
Not Operate Profitably Without Traffic Management.”’ 


Dept. 295-TA 


LaSalle Extension University 


Michigan Avenue 


at Forty-First St. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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CHICAGO 
NORTH SHORE AND 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


A LETTER ON LESS CAR- 
LOAD FREIGHT SERVICE TO 
ALL TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


In these days when speed, economy, 
and reliability of service mean every- 
thing, naturally you are looking for 
the transportation company that can 
give you that service. You control less 
carload business moving from either 
your warehouses in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, or probably from factories in 
those cities, and the following facts 
should be of interest to you in the 
routing of this business: 

(1) The North Shore gives an over- 
night service between all points on 
our line. Shipments delivered before 

s& 6:00 P.M. are ready for delivery at 
8:00 A.M. at destination. 

(2) In Chicago we have 15 stations 
conveniently located, and saving you 
on your trucking. 

(3) The regular L. C. L. freight rates 
apply on our less carload service. 

(4) In larger lots we have a pick up 
and delivery service at lower rates. 
This service is called Ferry Truck 
Service. 

We have demonstrated to hundreds 
of shippers that there is no service 
comparable to the North Shore, and 
given an opportunity we can demon- 
strate the same to you. 

Why not write and give us an 
opportunity to work out a plan to suit 
\ your particular needs? 














NORTH SHORE 







MUNDELEIN 


ROY THOMPSON 
Traffic Manager 
72 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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SORES RSS SETS SSS ON TET eTEtEEEE 
Personal Notes 


| iin. 


J. H. Henderson has been reappointed by the Iowa com 
mission for a term of four years as commerce counsel, The 
state senate confirmed the appointment. 

W. E. Atkinson has been appointed general eastern agent 
Piedmont & Northern and Durham & Southern Railway. a 
New York, succeeding H. R. Roby, who died. C. D. Turner has 
been appointed commercial agent at Atlanta, succeeding Mr. 
Atkinson. C. H. Houston has been appointed commercial agent. 
Piedmont & Northern, at Anderson, S. C., succeeding Mr 
Anderson. ; 

“Because of the very large amount of executive work to be 
done, it has become necessary to enlarge the official structure 
of North American Aviation, which has been almost unchanged 
since organization,” and the following appointments have been 
announced: C. M. Keys, who has been both chairman of the 
board and president, chairman; Thomas A. Morgan, president 
of Sperry Gyroscope, Inc., president; J. Cheever Cowdin, for. 
merly senior vice-president, vice-chairman of the board (a new 
position); Captain Thomas B. Dow, president of Eastern Air 
Transport, Inc., first vice-president. 

Roland P. Jobb has been appointed commercial agent, At- 
lantic Coast Line, at Richmond, Va. P. J. Lee has been ap. 
pointed commercial agent at Nashville, Tenn. 

Edward Rutherford, Jr., has been appointed assistant general 
agent, freight department, Southern Pacific Company, at New 
York. 

In announcing the second annual banquet of the Trans. 
portation Committee of the Hartford (Conn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce in the February 7 issue of The Traffic World, p. 368, 
Hartford was erroneously located in Massachusetts. 

E. A. Moynihan, formerly assistant traffic manager, Sheboy- 
gan Association of Commerce, Sheboygan, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, Wisconsin Power and Light Com. 
pany, with offices at Sheboygan. 


The board of the Burlington Shippers’ Association met 
February 9 and reorganized by the election of the following 
officers: President, W. H. Plock; vice-president, Homer D. 
Banta; treasurer, Theo W. Kriechbaum; secretary, H. O. Run- 
dorff. Mr. Plock has served as president of the association since 
its organization in 1919. 

“A railway traffic official who grew up with the pioneer of 
northwest railroads, whose duties began with the actual con- 
struction of the line, carried him through the stirring ‘early 
days’ and have made him one of the outstanding traffic authori- 
ties in the country,” will retire under pension rules of the 
Northern Pacific, in a few days, after nearly fifty years of 
active service. He is Alexander Tinling, assistant to the vice- 
president, traffic department, who retires at the age of 70. 


Milton P. Bauman, well-known industrial traffic manager, of 
Jersey City, N. J., and New Jersey’s principal rate expert in 
its lighterage case, has been elected secretary of the New Jersey 
Industrial Traffic League. The former secretary, C. J. Fagg, 
manager, Commerce and Trade Bureau, Newark (N. J.) Chamber 
of Commerce, resigned the end of January, due to pressure of 
duties. 

William B. Carlile, formerly Chicago postmaster, has been 
appointed general development officer of the Chicago Great 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago. G. E. Blaul has been 
appointed general live stock agent, with headquarters at St. Paul. 

Grant Salisbury has been appointed assistant traffic director, 
Durant Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich., succeeding W. B. Hynes, 
who has become traffic manager for the DeVeaux Hall Motor 
Company, at Grand Rapids. 

James S. Davant has been appointed chairman of the board 
of the Memphis Freight Bureau, in charge of finances, member- 
ship, and such other matters as may be designated by the board. 
Milton C. Lysle has been appointed commissioner, in charge of 
all traffic and transportation matters. 


M. A. Carroll has been appointed general agent, Wabash, at 
Phoenix, Ariz. I. L. Wade, Jr., has been appointed traveling 
freight agent at Atlanta, succeeding Mr. Carroll. R. G. McClure 
has been appointed traveling freight agent at Birmingham, suc 
ceeding Mr. Wade. G. D. Wright has been appointed traveling 
freight agent at Kansas City, succeeding W. EB. Creamer, W#° 
has been granted leave of absence because of illness. 

W. A. Little has been appointed division freight and et 
senger agent, M.-K.-T., at Wichita Falls, Tex., succeeding E. : 
McCord, who has been appointed division freight agent at Hol 
ton, Tex., succeeding Mr. Little. T. H. Scales has been a> 
pointed division freight agent at Austin, Tex., succeeding Tom 
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C. Mabray, who has been appointed division freight 
ger agent at Waco, Tex., succeeding Mr. Scales. 
A. G. St. John has been appointed general agent 


and passep. 


Southwestern, at Tyler, Tex. M. A. Rickard, Jr., has peg 


A pointed commercial agent at Tyler. 
Orville S. Cesar, president and general manager of Grey 


oat 
‘ 
— 
hound Lines, has been elected president of PickWick-Greyhoy 
Lines. Howard H. Morgan was reelected vice-president _ 
general manager. and 


TO CHICAGO-TWIN CITIES SERVICE 


The running time of the North Western Limited crack 
TRAFFIC MEN train of the Chicago and North Western Line between Minneap. 
olis, St. Paul and Chicago, will be cut one hour and 45 minutes 
February 22, on the southbound trip. = Nev 
‘i VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 
How Would YOU Answer This? Freight traffic handled in 1930 by the railroads measure 
in net ton miles (the number of tons of freight multiplieg Regul 
the distance carried), totaled 422,116,659,000 net ton miles ac. 
—s to complete reports for the year received by the Bu. ‘ 
. ‘os reau of Railway Economics. 
QUES. } saps in the order of their pags —e This was a reduction of 70,196,763,000 net ton miles or 142 
the most important points you would con- per cent under that for 1929 and a reduction of 55,066,830 
sider in routing your goods by a port? . net ton miles or 11.5 per cent under that for 1928. This reduc. 
: : , : Y tion in the amount of freight traffic handled resulted in larg: Gas. 
Ans. First, the ship and rail service available out part from business conditions that existed in 1930. Foo 
of that port. In both the Eastern and Southern districts, there were re. Upto 
ductions of 14.6 per cent in the amount of freight handled ip 5 
Houston has 19 railroad and 63 steamship 1930 compared with 1929, while the Western district reported N 


lines making regular connections with ever a reduction of 13.6 per cent. : 

ast of tes ne y _ In the month of .December, freight traffic handled by the 
Pp 3 . Class I railroads amounted to 29,025,837,000 net ton miles, a 
‘J , . reduction of 7,020,552,000 net ton miles or 19.5 per cent below 
The rail rates enjoyed constitute the second i> dies seek ts 


most important point. In the Eastern district, the volume of freight handled by 


s P the railroads in December was a reduction of 20.1 per cent up. 
Houston enjoys the most favorable rail rates der the same month the year before, while the Southern district 
on practically every commodity in this part reported a reduction of 19.1 per cent. The Western district re. 
of the country. If you are shipping to or ported a reduction of 18.7 per cent. 


from any of the great Central United States 
you'll enjoy real economy shipping through 





— Docket of the Commission § — 


Another most important point is whether 
rail costs absorb loading and unloading 
charges. 





— h hH h NOTE tame bn he ge ry bs — ones ¥, - ame, 

: navin en added since the last issue o e Tra orld. Cancel. 
- — ~— ‘ prey ° ouston, untess other lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
wise specified in individual cases, all load- this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


ing and unloading charges are absorbed b February 23—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Archer: 
al costs 3 3 Y sy” oh P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Inc., vs. M. & G. R. R 
. et al. 


" , ? February 23—Decatur, Ill._—Examiner Peterson: 
A final important feature is the insurance 23878—Metzler & Sons, Inc., vs. Ry. Exp. Agency, Inc. 
p 
rates February 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bartel: 
. Finance No. 8609—Application Lake Decatur & Eastern R. R. 
. February 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
In Houston practically every wharf and 23786 tand Sub 1)-Alan Wood Steel Co. et al. vs. A.G.S.RR 
warehouse is newly built within the last few a 1. i PN 
ebruary ashington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 
years, that means they are of the most Finance No. 3897—Excess Income of Reynoldsviile & Falls Creek 
modern construction, thoroughly fireproof m.... R. icc 7 seas 
. . . ruary rgument at Washington, D. C.: 
and pid nn senate. St enables Zaea8—~Apha Lux Co., inc, vs. Heading Co, et al. 
ou to enjo e iowes i insurance 9—Carthage Pulp oar oO. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
y . joy pen ” 23268—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
premiums. 23667—Federated Metals Corp. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
February 24—Raleigh, N. C.—N. C. Corporation Commission: 2 
Finance No. 8606—Application Carolina R. R. for authority ‘ 
ae rin line sega 4 = - oe Junction folk 
i i to abandon operation under trackage rights r 
These - just . few points but check ap on oy you Southern R. R. between Hines Jct. and Kinston, N. C 
want to bring up and see how Houston enjoys the February 25—Washington, D. C-—Examiner Glover sett (ad: 
i ourth Section plication No. » file y . 8. 
advantage every time. ee FT ae 
February 25—Keokuk, Ia.—Examiner Peterson: 
Fo She =a Box Soe ft Ly Ry. gt -. &QRR 
oo. 7’ 6—Cameron, Joyce, Smith, er Co. vs. C. B. & QB 
Write for the Houston February ar I.—Commissioner Meyer and Examine tm 
e , 17000—Part 13—Rate structure investigation—sa a 
Port Book and Register. therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et 4. 
February 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8092—Application of N. Y. C. R. R. 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: Valley 
24165—Acquisition of property by Saratoga & Encampment ’ 
- R. R. accounting for donations. 
Fifth Floor, Courthouse February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 


Finance No. Rare plication Mo. Pac. R. - 5k tea v 
rol of the Northeas ahoma R. R. 
HOUSTON, TEX. stock. ° 





February 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8100—Sumpter Valley Ry. Abandonment. 









Oe | 
















i rl & * * NEW YORK TO OR FROM 
[ship to MEXICO 
BY STEAMER 3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


, | Fast Weekly Service ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE j 3 DAYS 
“Bp New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO | ¢¢ catoRNIA 5S.S. VIRGINIA 


ough Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Through oe eee S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Railway or National Railways of Mexico 
Rupular Service from New York to PROG: Oend PUERTO MEXICO Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 


: wAa ae D@ Li SN EK Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 


3 either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
( New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
Gen. Passenger Dept. Tr modations. Special garage decks for carryirg 
. Foot of Wall Street 

























automobiles uncrated as baggage. 
Istown Ticket Office ie 

. arr Fifth Ave. Proposed Sailing Dates 

New York City Westbound Eastbound 

i from New York fromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Virginia . . Feb. 28; Apr. 11 California . . Mar. 7; Apr. 18 

p Pennsylvania Mar. 14; Apr. 25 Virginia . .Mar.21; May 2 
California . . Mar. 28; May 9 Pennsylvania Apr. 4; May 16 







and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS + 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bldg. 



















Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 




























From Veracruz to: 
Mexico City - - 23 hours 


Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - - - 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - - 47 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 





Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 


Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) For complete information, communicate with 
F. P, Datieves, Gan. Agunt F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Thro — MNew Yuck City Bene Calif = Two-O-One Nar ‘Wells Bid 
ugh bills of lading issued by ew York City » Calif. Chine aL B. 


steamship lines to all destinations 


A: Horeesttas, Com. Agt ot etne Blocenc Bik V. H. Moscosso, Com 

3 a 5 ectric ° ° ° » . ° 

ontheNational Railwaysof Mexico NwvGamLe.  . toteincl RoomA-3l- Railway Exch Bide 
s io. 
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2 Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE +> NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diege, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE} NORFOLK 


Mar. 1 
Mar. 12 
Mar. 23 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 14 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply te 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall { 4-388 


4-5854 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOL VA. 
109 East Redwoed St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bidg. 
Phones PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 -—- Phone; NORFOLK 21265 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 


Feb. 27 
Mar. 10 


With such improvements as these 
added to its 10,000 miles of perfectly 
equipped railway... . 

PROVISO YARD —CHICAGO —a modern $16,000,000 


freight yard with electrically operated hump and 
classification yard. 


NEW WOOD STREET TERMINAL POTATO AND VEGE- 
TABLE YARD — CHICAGO — world's largest and most 
modern yard for handling potatoes and vegetables. 


GIANT CLASS “’H”’ LOCOMOTIVES—possessing immense 
and flexible power, insuring easy handling of trains 
and a faster service. 


- «+ « the Chicago & North Western 
provides a shipping service that is 
unsurpassed for the movement and 
handling of freight between Chicago 
and points west, north and northwest. 


For full information ask any 
C. & N. W. Ry. Representative 


Ship and Travel via 


NorTHWesrEeRn 


“the best of everything in the best of the west? RAILWAY 





The Traffic World AA" SN, 














ow 4 26—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 
Te ommutation passenger fares, etc. (adjourneg hear. 


February 27—Rock Island, Ill.—Examiner Peterson: 
23887—Illinois Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


February 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23244—H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al 
23353—Union Metal Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. & R. RR. ot 


February 27—Centerville, Tenn.—Railroad and Publi 
mslecion of Tennessee: ah got tg € Utilities Com. 

Finance No. 8544—Application N. C. c. os, Ry. ¢ . 

Swan Creek Branch in Hickman county, Tenn.” © abandon its 
March 2—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
13535—-Consolidated Southwestern cases et al. 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from to and 
between points in southwestern territory (upon question of oo 
sonable all-rail rates for application between Atchison, Lea 
worth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph and Kansag City. 
Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas po 
ae west of Mississippi River on other hand) (adjourned 

earing). 


March 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

1. & S. 3547—Terra cotta from, to and between points in gouther, 
territory, and between points in southern territory and points |; 
official territory. 7 

March 2—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Peterson: 

23841—Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

March 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waterbury: 

Finance No. 3970—Excess Income of Unity Raflways. 

March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8654—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. to acquire contro) 
of North Plains & Santa Fe Ry. by purchase of capital stock and 
of Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. to acquire control of the railroad 
and property of the North Plains & Santa Fe Ry. by lease. 

* Finance No. 8676—Application Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. for ay- 
thority to acquire control by lease of railroad and property of 
North Texas & Santa Fe Ry. 

March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 

Fourth Section Application 14219, filed jointly by American Shor 
Line R. R. Assn., B. T. Jones, C. W. Galligan, W. S. Curlett, F 
Van Ummersen and St. L.-S. W. Ry. Lines. 

March 3—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Peterson: 

23659—Carroon & Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


March 4—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


Flynn: 
23400-_Coordination of motor transportation. 
March 4-5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: _ 
19130—California Growers’ Shippers’ Protective League vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. 
21011 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Department of Public Works of State of 
Washington vs. N. P. Ry. et al. 
March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Howell. 
24119—Application of Florida East Coast Ry. under Section 5 (10) 
(11), and (12). 
March 5—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner Peterson: 
23952—Hall Garage Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hill: 
1. & §. 3569—Classification ratings on food products, L. C. L, 
packed in glass, between points in Official and Illinois territories 


March 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23276—Oakland Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
16321—State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. A. & R. R.R 
et al. (further oral argument). 
22968—Borden Southern Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 


March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 3 
23903 (and Sup. 1)—Krupp Foundry Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al. (adjourned hearing). 


March 9—Galveston, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
1. & S. 3567—Bananas and cocoanuts from Gulf ports to Oklahoms 
and Texas. 
23765 cone Sub. 1)—B. W. Randolph, Inc., vs. G. C. & S. F. By 
et al. 


March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: pS 
a a a on raw dolomite and fluxing stone within the state 
of Ohio. 
23832 (and Sub. 1)—Marble Cliffs Quarries Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et 4 
(adjourned hearing). 


March 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
23430—Central Pennsylvania Coal Preducers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & 
O. R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 
es ed seen Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & M 
a 


t 
23024—State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. : 
(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction defendants iy 

and complainants’ rebuttal in 23430. When this evidence recel = 
hearing will be urned to Hotel Statler, Boston, tal tn 
introduction of defendants’ case and complainants’ rebut 
21077 and 23024.) al 

23430 wy No. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et & 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. R 

a : hamber of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & 0. R 
et al. 

Portions Fourth Section Application 1570 et al. 

23808—Hercules Cement Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


March 10—Olympia, Wash.—Department of Public Works of State 
of Washington: ie 

* Finance No. 6670—Application Twin City R. R. for authority 
operate a line of railroad between Chehalis and Centralia, Was “ 
with a branch line from Coal Creek to Reliance Mine, in Lews 
county, Wash. 


March 10—Rice Lake, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: - 
Finance No. 8610—Application M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. for = 
thority to abandon a line of railroad between Birchwood 

Reserve, in Sawyer county, Wis. 


March 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8272—Application of A. C. L. R. R. CR! 
7 = Sub. ere Compress & Warehouse Co. vs. ©: * 
‘4 : y. et al. 
























aaa iii teal ERA AN gs AG ODED SA Of ALT: SRR PC nt I me 
DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


The Teale Wald —_____._._.____ SE 











































1 Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad on nn 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
i and Attorney sistas matters generally. SPECIALIZING 
cade Building, Tulsa, ema , —7— 

- eeetenn Ge Clie 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building SS ee ee 
‘ | sctusaseestnanccboaiapeacencibaeaenna ST. LOUIS, MO. 1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING xe CHICAGO, ILL. 
}- | ee lnc incite ae 
JOS. C. COLQUITT |THOMAS M. WOODWARD| HARRY C. BARNES 
3 ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Freight Classification Matters Formerly Attorney for the Director General oie ae are Se oe 

Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 


| | $10 Eighteenth St., WASHINGTON, D. C. | Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D.C.] 307 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicage, Hlineis 


. ee pict Dun! ERNIE ADAMSON JOHN C. FOSTER 
d LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 140 Nassau Street ATTORNEY AT LAW 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW New York City 720 Shepherd St. N. W. 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION Counsel in Washington, D. C. 


AND VALUATION CASES _ 
Special in Interstate Co d 
| Nineteenth Floer, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES _ Federal bepastenentad Denties sia 


GEORGE H. PARKER 








You can reach Traffic World| YOUK ANNOUNCEMENT 


' nt ene Ea p,m readers each week in this directory for 52 consecutive 
| me. py ng w ooo D. C. Through the use of an advertise- issues will cost less than first class 
| Beston Office: Rooms 418-19, = baa Street ment in this space at the small postage to mail a single communi- 


: | Telephone: Hancock 0 


expense of about one-fortieth of cntien t= caus can of Gum coat 





Bec SRP at mat| Scent"per sneeiber 
HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW - pontn-ongpaed AT — -_ ATTORNEY AT LAW 
ow S See © aa ~~ Commerce and Federal ‘Trade “Commis- Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Atterney and Examiner sions, rates, price fixing and valuation. Chief _ 
Interstate Commerce Commission PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Formerly Assistant ef Examiner 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 





DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 

| CONSULTING ENGINEER a AN Trafic and Tranaperation Matter, COMMERCE SPECIALIST 

| Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating | ‘ters mmerce an ———— 

s Matters Before State and Federal 
te Rates—Conselidations and Valuatiens E. pny + Comniindens ent Depa séenentn 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. | __ __ 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. oneeuiamaaaik tiemaian 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Oakland, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 
| 


J | Your ANNOUNCEMENT | W. N. PENDLETON JEROME E. LANE 


711 Commereial Exohange Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia FEDERAL VALUATION OF Pm ee 

in this directory for 52 consecutive Traffic Manager — Forwarding Agent — Ocean freight broker General Offices, Bere "2 a. i. 
a aa o cupent, stating 0 Ge eu . 

issues will cost less than first class east ast, handled. Export 2 freight room engaged, ocean — Peoria H.. - 

postage to mail a single communi- =| (ret a nt aang ea forwardine ‘arranged. = pecialist on Fa ae 


cation this section. aeghalaiie and Valuations 
to each one of our readers. WE KNOW THE SOUTHEAST Registered Practitioner before Interstate Commerce Commission 








We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram fo for ‘$2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
Prempt Service and Quality Werk Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All ef Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


360-364 West Erte Street 





LEONARD’S GUIDE 


REIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing - hd in One Book! 


noes, R. R. Leonard . & Co. 


15 E. 26th St., New York 




















Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Cempany 


On Every 
Shipment 





The well known manufacturer 
whose product is shown above is 
saving approximately $5.00 on 
every unit of this kind leaving his 
plant. carloads. 

Formerly a heavy, expensive 
crate was used—now only the 
bottom of that is needed.. The 
shipment is strapped firmly to the 
wooden base or skid with Signode 
Steel Strapping. 

—And this is but typical of the as you may prefer. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 





savings that are being made in 
many other types of shipments 
from light bundles and cartons to 
heavy bales, boxes, skids and 


You should know more about 
this remarkable tensional steel 
strapping system. A line from 
you will bring a Signode Ship- 
ping Expert or booklet, “Guide 
to Better Packing and Shipping” 






Vol. XLVI, No, 8 


The Traffic World. —— Vo. Xvi, no. 


23150—Portageville Milling Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. 
23252—Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. Ls eho al 
March 11—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Eastm : ‘ 
ar te Structure Investigation, No 
(This hearing also embraces numerous other dockets cones ; 
3207; I. ; ee A ; and L. & &. Adi . 
hearing.) $487.) (Adjourned 
24103—-Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
with 17000, part 12, nonferrous metals). 
March 11—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Examiner Rogers: 
* 22455—In the Matter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing 


March 12—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Glenn: 
24096—Acme Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R., et al. 


ee 


WANTED—Traffic men who are willing to save time and money 
by using standard printed forms. Straight and order bills of lading 
claim forms, car record sheets, car order forms, etc. Send for fre: 
catalog and sample sheets. The Traffic Service Corporation, Mer. 


chandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago. 


(in connection 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


and dry storage 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and » except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 















Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Medern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ano | 
swe crieet ~DPOOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
CRooKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES | 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

























LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. 8S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased fer Private Wareheuse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 


in seme capacity in Les Angeles er San Francisce 
suggest that you complete yeur file by requesting 
the rates fer eur specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 











We can serve 
and w 




























The 

tuck 
Kees 
"Dey 


For ¢ 
and| 
$50; 
any | 
insur 
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value 
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